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HANDBOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PART  FIRST. 


I.    ANECDOTE.— "Without  a 

parable  spake  He  not  unto  them." 
For  teaching,  one  illustration  is 
worth  a  thousand  abstractions. 
Illustrations  are  windows  of 
speech  through  which  truth 
shines. — E.  P.  Hood. 

a.  ANECDOTE,  its   value.— 

I  have  often  found  anecdotes  of 
an  author  more  interesting  than 
his  works.  We  yield  to  fact  when 
we  resist  speculation.  Anec- 
dotes, even  if  familiar,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  deduction,  which  be- 
comes important  truth.  —  Dis- 
raeli. 

3.  ART. — The  greatest  thoughts 
are  wronged  if  not  linked  with 
beauty,  and  they  win  their  way 
mo  t  surely  when  arrayed  in  their 
fit  attire. —  Channiug. 

4.  ART,  its  aim. — The  refine- 
ment of  the  poor  is  the  triumph 
of  Christian  civilization.  The  an- 
tique legend,  which  gave  the 
sweetest  song  to  the  nightingales 
that  built  their  nests  near  the  tomb 
of  Orpheus,  may  have  a  moral 
for  prose.  —  Willmott. 

5.  ART. — The  art  of  exalting  low- 
liness and  giving  greatness  to  lit- 
tle things  is  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  genius. — Palgrave. 
In  a  lonely    street   of  Florence 


Michael  Angelo  found  a  fine 
block  of  marble  imbedded  in  the 
mire.  He  dug  about  it,  soiling 
his  holiday  attire,  for,  said  he, 
"there's  an  angel  in  it!"  He 
felt  that  it  was  his  mission  to  let 
the  angel  out,  ana  he  did  it. 

6.  ASSURANCE.  —  Pelopidas, 
when  infoiTned  that  the  number 
of  the  enemy  was  double  that  of 
his  own  army,  replied :  "So  much 
the  better.  We  shall  conquer  so 
many  the  more."  His  intelligent 
self-possession  was  more  than  a 
thousand  spears.  The  battle  of 
Gilboa  was  lost  before  Saul  be- 
gan it.  "In  quietness  and  confi- 
dence shall  be  your  strength." 

7.  ATHEISM.  — Lord  Herbert 
says  that  a  student  of  anatomy 
cannot  be  an  atheist.  "  The 
body  is  the  greatest  miracle  of 
nature."  Atheism  is  an  exhausted 
receiver.  In  it  the  mind  cannot 
use  its  wings,  the  clearest  proof 
that  it  is  out  of  its  element.— 
Hare. 

8.  ATHEISM,  disproved.— 

"  How  do  you  know  there  is  a 
God?"  said  a  scoffer  to  his  Arab 
guide,  who  was  rising  from  his 
evening  prayer.  "  How  did  I 
know  a  camel  passed  my  tent  in 
the  darkness  but  by  the  print  of 
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his  hoof?  So  I  know  that  yon- 
der footprint  is  not  man's  but 
God's,"  pointing  to  the  sunset  in 
the  glowing  west. 

9.  ATONEMENT,  its  signifi- 
cance.— It  has  been  said  that  no 
more  suggestive  spectacle  of  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind  could 
be  presented  to  a  stranger  from 
another  planet  than  a  scaffold  on 
the    morning    of    an  execution. 
Every  post  and  board  and  beam 
has  a  tongue.     Each  tells  of  sin, 
guilt,   pain  and   death.     In   the 
faces  of  the  awe-struck  bystand- 
ers we  read  of  law,  penalty,  jus- 
tice, and   so,  by   inference,  are 
taught   the  existence  of  a   law- 
maker and  an  official  executive. 
But  the  Cross  is  a  motive  as  well 
as  a  menace,  telling  of  love  as 
■well  as  of  law  ;  of  life  as  well  as 
of  death.     A  Father   gives    His 
only  Son  to  save  the  guilty.     A 
Judge  pronounces  on  the  demerit 
of  sin  and  yet  honorably  meets 
the   demands  of  a  broken   law. 
*'  Mercy  and   (ruth   are   met   to- 
gether, righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other." 
10.  ATONEMENT,  results.— 
It  glorifies  the  character  of  God 
and  ennobles  that  of  man.  It  be- 
comes to  the  believer  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  new  life — a  life  of  con- 
secrated activity,  of  upward  ad- 
vance.    Like  the  Alpine  travel- 
er, the  Christian  presses  joyfully 
on  with  the  Cross  in  view  and  its 
quickening   power  in  his  heart. 
It  is  at  once  a  memorial  and  a 
prophecy.     The  reminiscences  it 
awakens    and   the    hopes    it  in- 


spires impart  a  vigor  to  his  faith 
and  an  energy  to  his  efforts.  By  it 
he  conquers  and  in  it  he  glories. 
From  it  there  flows  a  stream  of 
perpetual  wealth  and  joy.  As 
the  Lydian  stream  of  ancient  fa- 
ble changed  to  grains  of  gnld  the 
very  sands  its  current  washed,  so 
does  that  stream  which  flows  from 
Christ's  "riven  side"  pour  into  a 
believer's  heart  a  wealth  of  re- 
deeming grace  that  changes  a 
sterile  desert  to  bloom  and  beauty, 
investing  an  aimless,  vapid  life 
with  that  sacred  charm  which 
gave  to  Paul's  its  grandeur  and 
its  power. 

II.  ATONEMENT,  subdues. 
— A  sense  of  shame  might  drive 
to  despair,  did  not  God,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy,  come  to  us  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself, 
not  imputing  to  them  their  tres- 
passes, but  blotting  them  out  for 
His  name's  sake.  It  is  possible, 
says  Whately,  by  the  very  trium- 
phant force  of  reason,  to  harden 
a  heart  that  is  stung  by  shame, 
"just  as  one  may  conceive  Ro- 
man soldiers  desperately  holding 
out  an  untenable  fortress  to  the 
last  extremity  from  apprehension 
of  being  made  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  by  the  victors  should  they 
suirender."  See  "Christ"  and  the 
«  Cross." 

12.  ATONEMENT,  sufficient. 
— "Nothing  in  my  hands  I  bring." 
An  English  preacher,  Samuel 
Pearce,  says  that  when  he  conse- 
crated himself  to  God's  service 
he  fancied  that  the  written  dedi- 
cation he  had  drawn  up  and  was 
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nbout  to  sign  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable, at  least  more  binding,  if 
signed  with  his  own  blood.  He 
accordingly  opened  a  vein  and 
penned  his  signature  in  crimson 
letters.  He  soon  detected  sclf- 
satisf^action  and  pride  of  heart  i:i 
reviewing  the  act;  ascended  the 
housetop,  tore  up  the  paper  and 
scattered  the  fragments  to  the 
winds,  relying  thereafter  on 
Christ's  blood  alone  as  the  source 
of  purity  and  of  peace. 

13.  ATONEMENT,  unique.— 

An  ancient  historian  tells  us  that, 
at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  Darius 
condemned  to  the  cross  three 
thousand  captives.  Another  re- 
lates how,  when  Alexander  inflict- 
ed long-threatened  vengeance 
upon  Tyre,  he  crucified  two  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  that  crosses 
stood  on  her  bloody  shores 
thicker  than  shipmasts  in  her 
crowded  harbor.  And  when  the 
Roman  let  fly  his  eagles  against 
Jerusalem,  Titus  gave  them 
crosses  enough,  so  that  wood 
was  wanting  for  crosses  and 
crosses  were  wanting  for  bodies. 
Yet  had  Babylon's,  Tyre's,  Jeru- 
salem's, all  these  crosses  been 
•  raised  to  save  you,  and  on  each 
cross  of  that  forest,  not  a  man,  but 
a  dying  angel  hung,  had  all 
heaven  been  crucified,  here  is 
greater  love,  a  greater  spectacle. 
God  commendeth  his  love  toward 
us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us. — 
Guthrie. 

14.  BAPTISM.  —  Baptism      by 
water  is  a  sacred    and   precious 


rite,  but  the  noblest  is  the  baptism 
of  fire  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  puri- 
fying, enlightening  and  making 
spiritual  life  intense.  Arthur 
says  that  if  the  preacher  has  this 
fiery  baptism  he  ii  like  "  the  pow- 
erless cannon,  powerless  ba:l  and 
•powerless  powder"  touched  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  "  That  can 
non  ball  is  then  a  thunderbolt 
which  smites  as  if  it  had  been 
sent  by  heaven." 

15.  BAPTISM,  three  kinds.— 
Thomas    Aquinas    makes    three, 

Jittfninis,  Jlaminis  et  sanguinis ^ 
of  water,  fire  and  blood. 

16.  BELIEVERS,    united.   — 

Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  seeing  at  a 
Union  meeting  a  Congregation- 
alist  deacon  and  a  Quaker  and  a 
Methodist  standing  with  clasped 
hands,  and  flanked  by  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
said :  "It  reminded  me  of  the 
time  when  we  college  students 
were  standing  thus  in  the  chemi- 
cal lecture  hall.  The  electric 
current  leaped  from  the  charged. 
battery  through  the  whole  circle 
in  an  instant."  Thus  will  it  be 
when  the  whole  body  of  believers 
are  linked  to  each  other  and  to 
their  Head. 

17.  BELIEVERS,  wear  a 

badge.  —The  Romans  had  a  law 
that  every  man,  wherever  he 
went,  should  wear  a  badge  of  his 
trade  that  he  might  be  known. 
Thus  the  Christian  is  never  to  lay 
aside  the  badge  of  his  holy  pro- 
fession, but  to  let  his  light  shine 
and  adorn  the  doctrines   of  God 
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his  Saviour  in  all  things,  being 
known  and  read  of  all  men. 
x8.  BENEVOLENCE.— 

A  Russian  soldier,  one  very  cold 
night,  kept  duty  between  one  sen- 
trybox  and  another.  A  poor  work- 
ing man,  moved  with  pity,  took 
off  his  coat  and  lent  it  to  the  sol- 
dier to  keep  him  warm  ;  adding, 
that  he  should  soon  reach  home 
while  the  soldier  would  be  ex- 
posed out  of  doors  for  the  night. 
The  cold  was  so  intense  that  the 
soldier  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  Some  time  afterward 
the  poor  man  was  laid  on  his 
death-bed,  and  in  a  dream  saw 
Jesus  appear  to  him.  "  You  have 
got  my  coat  on,"  said  he  to  the 
Saviour.  "  Yes,  it  is  the  coat  you 
lent  me  that  cold  night  when  I 
was  on  duty  and  you  passed  by, 
I  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me." 

19.  BIBLE,  its  study.— This  is 
not  the  weighing  of  text  against 
text,  but  in  estimating  of  great 
streams  of  tendency — the  follow- 
ing of  great  lines  of  thought,  the 
apprehension  of  the  spirit  of  great 
spiritual  thinkers  who  had  the 
mind  of  Christ.  The  single  verse 
is  no  longer  like  a  jewel  set  in  a 
wall  which  one  can  pluck  out  and 
carry  as  an  independent  thing. 
It  is  a  window  by  which  we  may 
look  through  the  wall  and  see  the 
richness  it  incloses. — P.  Brooks. 

ao.  BIBLE,  the  central  figure 
Christ.  —  A  celebrated  artist 
made  a  wonderful  shield  and 
worked  his  own  name  into  it  so 
that  it  could  not  be  removed  with- 
out destroying  the  shield.     Thus 


is  Christ  so  inwoven  into  the  tex- 
ture of  the  Scriptures  that  noth- 
ing can  remove  Him  without 
destroying  the  Word  itself. 

21.  BIBLE,  valued. — Huguenot 
ladies  in  times  of  persecution  hid 
their  small  Bibles  in  their  high 
dressed  hair.  When  the  sanc- 
tuary at  New  Rochelle  was  built 
they  caried  bricks  in  their  hands 
andmortar  in  their  aprons.  They  . 
were  doers  of  the  Word.  "Hon- 
est as  a  Huguenot"  was  a  proverb 
in  those  days.  In  their  poverty 
they  walked  to  church  ten  miles 
or  more,  barefooted ;  then,  wash- 
ing their  feet  at  a  spring  in  the 
lower  part  of  New  York,  they 
would  put  on  shoes  as  they  drew 
near  their  humble  sanctuary. 
Some  slept  in  their  wagons  Sat- 
urday night,  having  come  from 
remote  districts  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  Sabbath  worship  and 
hearing  God's  Word. 

Z2.  B  L I  N  D  N  E  S  S.— Godless 

science,  says  Coley,  reads  Nature 
only  as  Milton's  daughters  did 
Hebrew — rightly  syllabling  the 
sentences,  but  utterly  ignprant  of 
the  meaning.  Said  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  "  I  knew  a  man  who  could 
speak  five-and-twenty  languages, 
and  he  never  said  anything  worth 
hearing  in  any  of  them."  So,  un- 
til the  moral  nature  is  open  to 
truth,  a  man  is  blind  to  the  real 
beauty  and  significance  of  the 
facts  acquired. 

23.  BOOKS,   how  to  read. — A 

mere  reader  seeks  a  house  all 
furnished  to  his  hand  ;  a  thinker 
finds  his    in  a  stone  quarry,  or 
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forest.  The  one  passively  re- 
ceives ;  the  other  originates,  only 
asking  materials  to  his  own  crea- 
tions. Thought  is  the  mind, 
Knowledge  the  sail,  Humility 
the  ship,  Time  the  ocean,  Per- 
fection the  possible  port  of  all. 
The  babe  always  turns  to  the 
light.  It  were  well  if  we  were 
all  children  in  this  regard. 

«4.  BOOKS,  says  Thoreau,  are 
the  treasured  wealth  of  the  world, 
the  fit  inheritance  of  nations. 
The  oldest  and  best  stand  right- 
fully on  the  shelves  of  every  cot- 
tage. Their  authors  are  a  natu- 
ral aristocracy  in  every  society, 
and  exert  an  influence  on  man- 
kind more  than  kings  or  emper- 
ors. Two  thousand  summers 
have  imparted  to  the  monuments 
of  Grecian  literature,  as  to  her 
marbles,  only  a  matuver  golden 
and  autumnal  tint,  for  they  have 
carried  their  own  severe  and 
celestial  a'mosphere  into  all  lands 
to  protect  them  against  the  cor- 
rosion of  time.  A  written  word 
is  the  choicest  of  relics,  the  work 
of  art  nearest  life,  not  only  read, 
but  actually  breathed  from  all 
human  lips ;  not  represented  on 
canvas  or  in  marble  only,  but 
carried  out  of  the  breath  of  life 
itself.  *  Men  read  as  they  cipher, 
to  serve  a  paltry  convenience ; 
but  of  reading  as  a  noble,  intel- 
lectual exercise,  when  the  higher 
faculties  are  alert  and  tip-toe, 
most  of  men  know  little  or  noth- 
ing. They  sit  on  the  lowest 
lorms  and  forever  repeat  a,  b, 
abs,   munching  iatcllectual   gin- 


gerbread as  a  four-year-old  cons 
his  two-cent  tale  of  Cinderella. 
Even  liberally  educated  men  have 
little  acquaintance  with  English 
classics.  We  spend  more  on  al- 
most any  article  of  food  than  on 
our  mental  aliment.  It  is  time 
we  had  un-"common  schools," 
not  leaving  off  ore's  education 
when  we  begin  to  be  men  and 
women.  - 

25.  BOOKS,    destroyed.— The 

Alexandrine  library  was  destroyed 
A.D.  642.  The  citizens  pleaded 
with  the  Saracens  in  vain  to  spare 
this  treasury  of  literature.  At  first 
Omar  yielded.  "But  stay,  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform  as  Mus- 
selmen.  Examine  the  books. 
Burn  such  as  blaspheme  the 
prophet.  And  those  that  accord 
with  him  are  useless.  Let  them 
all  be  burnt!"  The  conflagra- 
tion lasted  for  days  and  the 
Mss.  furnished  4,000  baths  with 
fuel  for  six  n^onths.  The  books, 
according  to  some  estimates, 
numbered  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

a6.  BOYHOOD,  respect  for. — 

It  is  said  of  that  German  school- 
master, John  Trebonius,  the  in- 
structor of  Martin  Luther,  that 
he  always  appeared  before  his 
boys  with  uncovered  head. 
"Who  can  tell  who  may  yet 
rise  up  amid  these  youths  ? 
There  may  be  among  them  those 
who  shall  be  learned  doctors, 
sage  legislators,  nay,  princes  of 
the  empire."  Even  then  there 
was  among  them  that  "solitary 
monk    that    shook   the   world." 
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Take  heed  and  offend  none  of 
these  little  ones. 

27.  BUSINESS. —The  busiest 
are  the  happiest.  "Employment 
so  certainly  produces  cheerful- 
ness," says  Bishop  Hall,  "that  I 
have  known  a  man  come  home 
in  high  spirits  from  a  funeral 
because  he  had  the  management 
of  it."  "Work  is  the  salt  of 
life," 

28.  BUSINESS,  elements  of 
success. — The  most  important 
are  appiication,observation,  meth- 
od, accuracy,  punctuality  and  dis- 
patch. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
when  men  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess, it  has  been  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  little  things  deemed 
too  microscopic  to  need  atten- 
tion.— Mathews. 

29.  CALUMNY,     despised.— 

Calumny  and  detraction  are  but 
sparks,  which,  if  you  do  not  blow 
them,  will  go  out  of  themselves. 
— Boer  have. 

30.  CALUMNY. —We  cannot 
control  the  evil  tongues  of  others, 
but  a  good  life  enables  us  to  de- 
spise them. —  Cato. 

31.  CALUMNY,  improvement 

of. — "If  any  one  speaks  ill  of 
Ihee,"  said  Epictetus,  "consider 
whether  he  hath  truth  on  his 
side,  and,  if  so,  reform  thyself, 
that  his  censures  may  not  affect 
thee."  When  Anaximander  was 
told  that  the  very  boys  laughed 
at  his  singing,  "Ah!"  said  he, 
**then  I  must  learn  to  sing  bet- 
ter." Plato,  being  told  that  he 
had  many  enemies  who  spoke  ill 


of  him,  said:  "It  is  no  matter;  I 
shall  live  so  that  none  will  be-  ' 
lieve  them." 

32.  CANDOR. — Emerson  says  of 
the  English,  "They  are  impious  in 
their  skepticism,  but  kiss  the  dust 
before  a  fact."  To  plain,  practi- 
cal truth  alone  there  is  our  final 
appeal.  "Common  sense,"  .says 
Prof.  Armor,  "is  the  vis  niedica- 
trix  of  the  intellectual  world,  the 
democracy  of  the  human  race." 

33.  CANDOR. — Socrates  said: 
"  I  would  be  gladly  refuted  if  I 
say  aught  untrue,  and  would 
gladly  refute  another  if  untrue 
but  not  more  glad  than  to  be 
myself  refuted  if  untrue."  The 
greatest  advantage,  he  says,  \9 
to  be  freed  from  error  in  th* 
search  of  truth,  and  the  next 
greatest  is  to  free  another. 

34.  CHARACTER,  influential. 
• — Lord  Peterborough,  speaking 
on  one  occasion  of  the  "cele- 
brated Fenelon,"  observed : 
"He  is  a  delicate  creature;  I 
was  forced  to  get  away  from 
him  as  fast  as  I  could,  else  he 
would  have  made  me  pious." 
Would  to  God  that  all  of  us  had 
such  an  influence  over  godless 
men.  Some  one  has  said  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  words  as 
it  is  the  '■'■Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
that  convince  us  of  the  <^ruth  of 
the  Gospel. 

35.  CHARACTER,  wanting.— 
Mohammedan  budmashes,  in 
the  police  reports  of  India,  are 
staled  "damaged  characters." 
They  arc  looked  upon  as  unsafe 
to  have  about.     The  authorities 
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direct  them  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood as  soon  as  possible. 
An  ineradicable  taint  clings  to 
them.  So  there  are  many  out- 
side of  prison  walls  whom  men 
have  learned  to  distrust.  They 
have  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting. 

36.  CHILDREN,  as  teachers. 

— A  child,  sixyears  of  age,  being 
introduced  into  company,  was 
asked  by  a  dignified  clergyman 
where  God  was,  with  the  offer 
of  an  orange.  "Tell  me,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  *'  where  He  is 
7iot,  and  I  will  give  you  two.'''' 
"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes," 
etc. 

37.  Milnor,  returning  from  Con- 
gress, heard  his  little  daughter 
reading,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  heart,"  etc. 
This  was  an  arrow  to  his  soul, 
and  he  was  found  in  his  closet 
weeping  over  "Dairyman's 
Daughter."  Though  40  years 
old,  he  left  politics,  entered  the 
ministry,  and  was  30  years  rector 
at  St.  George's  Church,  prede- 
cessor of  Dr.  Tyng. 

38.  CHILDREN,  members  of 
the  church. — I  have,  during 
the  past  year,  received  forty  or 
fifty  children  into  church  mem- 
bership. Among  those  I  have 
had  at  any  time  to  exclude  from 
church  fellowship,  out  of  a  church 
of  twenty-seven  hundred  mem- 
bers, I  have  never  had  to  exclude 
a  single  one  who  was  received 
while  yet  a  child.  Teachers 
and  superintendents  should  not 
merely  believe  in  the  possibility 


of  early  conversion,  but  in  the 
frequency  of  it. — Spurgeon. 

39     CHILDREN,     trustful.— 

Sir  William  Napier  one  day  met 
a  poor  child  who  was  crying  bit- 
terly because  she  had  broken 
her  bowl.  Having  no  money 
with  him,  he  promised  to  meet 
her  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  hour  the  next  day,  and 
give  her  money  to  buy  another. 
Reaching  home,  he  found  an 
invitation  to  dine  out  with  a 
gentleman  whom  he  particularly 
wished  to  see;  but  he  declined 
it  on  account  of  his  pre-engage- 
meut  with  the  child.  "  I  could 
not  disappoint  her,  she  trusted 
me  so  implicitly,"  he  said.  It 
is  perilous  to  trifle  with  the 
trustfulness  of  childhood. 

40.  CHRIST,    alone.— He,  not 

the  preacher,  is  to  be  conspicu- 
ous. The  Judean  king  was  ad- 
dressed by  Ahab  in  these  words  : 
"  1  will  disguise  myself  and  will 
go  to  the  battle,  but  put  thou  on 
thy  robes."  The  true  preacher 
of  the  word  will  say :  "  We 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord."  Let  Him 
be  the  central  object,  '■  chief 
among  ten  thousand,"  clothed 
in  majesty. 

41.  CHRIST,  all  in  all.— Cran- 
mer  said  of  a  preacher  he  de- 
signed for  preferment :  "  He 
seeks  for  nothing,  longs  for 
nothing,  dreams  of  nothing  but 
Jesus  Christ."  Christ  was  his 
life,  the  source  of  his  power,  the 
rule  of  his  action  and  the  reward 
of  his  toil.     A  man's  chosen  aim 
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ms"*  r»e  said  to  be  his  life.  He 
i.or  only  has  the  idea,  but  the 
iaea  has  h.m.  He  is  a  captive 
to  ir.  He  first  chose  Ic,  but  now 
it  has  chosen  him  holds  and  pos- 
S-sses  him. 

42.  CHRIST,     a     refuge.      A 

fiightened  lark  was  once  pur- 
sued by  a  hawk.  Round  and 
round  in  narrowing  circles  the 
scared  bird  flew  till  it  seemed  as 
if  its  foe  would  soon  plant  its 
beak  in  its  breast.  A  friend  of 
mine  standing  under  the  birds, 
feeling  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  chase,  opened  the  folds  of  his 
coat,  and  by  soothing  tone  and 
gesture  wooed  the  weaker,  fright- 
ened lark,  till  it  sunk  panting  to 
his  breast,  safely  sheliered  from 
its  ravenous  foe.  lis  natural 
timidity  was  overcome  by  a 
greater  fear,  and  thus  its  peril 
and  its  powerlessness  led  it  to 
to  come  to  a  sure  refuge.  The 
tempted  believer  will  likewise 
seek  the  everlasting  arms,  and 
say,  "Let  me  hide  myself  in 
Thee  !" 

43.  CHRIST'S  blood  cleanses. 

— In  your  attempt  to  wurk  out  a 
righteousness  of  your  own,  I  see 
a  negro,  black  and  tawny,  sealed 
by  a  running  stream,  a  laughing- 
stock to  some,  an  object  of  pity 
to  others.  He  labors  an<l  toils 
to  wash  himself  white,  and  re- 
move the  dark  pigment  of  the 
skin.  Rise  up,  throw  the  soap 
and  nitre  into  the  stream,  and, 
turning  your  back  on  these,  go 
seek  ibe  blood  that  cleanselh 
from  all  sin.  —  Guthrie. 


44    CHRIST,    our    Captain.— 

The  Highland  chief,  McGregor, 
fell  wounded  by  two  balls.  See- 
ing their  leader  fall,  the  clan 
wavered  and  gave  their  enemy 
an  advantage.  The  chieftain, 
beholding  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
aster, raised  himself  upon  his  el- 
bow, and  while  the  blood  gushed 
in  streams  from  his  wounds,  he 
cried :  "I  am  not  dead,  my  chil- 
dren ;  I  am  looking  to  see  you 
do  your  duty."  These  words  re- 
vived the  sinking  courage  of  his 
clansmen  to  stem  the  dreadful 
tide  of  battle,  for  his  presence 
was  worth  a  thousand  men. 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
though  slain,  yet  liv;s  and  looks 
upon  his  militant  followers  with 
unutterable  tenderness  of  affec- 
tiim.  Love  to  Him  is  the  spring 
of  our  loyalty  and  the  pledge  of 
our  triumph. 

45.  CHRIST,  His  blood.— It  is 
said  that  old  Dr.  Alexander,  of 
Prmceton  College,  when  a  student 
was  to  start  out  to  preach,  would 
stand  with  his  gray  locks  and  ven- 
erable face,  and  say:  *' Voungman, 
make  iruch  of  the  blood  in  your 
ministry."  I  have  never  met  a 
minister  who  made  much  of  the 
atonement  but  God  blessed  his 
ministry.  If  a  man  leaves  out 
this  blood  he  may  as  well  go  and 
whistle  in  the  streets  and  try  to 
convert  people  that  way  for  all 
the  good  he  will  do  in  saving 
souls. — Aloody. 

46.  CHRIST,the  vital  element. 

— A    Spanish    myth    tells   of   a 
burning  lamp  once  found  befTe 
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a  crucifix,  encased  within  the  sol- 
id masonry  of  an  old  monastery 
wall.  It  was  walled  in,  covered 
over,  hid  for  years  from  human 
hand  or  eye,  yet  brightly  burned. 
Human  philosophy ,  like  walls  of 
masonry,  may  sometimes  obscure 
ihe  Gospel,  but  beneath  dialectics, 
metaphysics  and  carefully  laid 
theories  the  moral  element,  the 
spirit  of  Christ  survives.  Christian- 
ity is  vital  because  of  its  spiritual 
life  within. 

47.  Returning  from  India,  Dr.  Scud- 
der  says  that  he  saw  one  evening 
a  dark,  portentous  cloud  blacken- 
ing the  horizon,  shading  the  sea. 
As  he  stood  on  deck  waiching 
Ihe  cloud,  the  sun  sunk  into  it. 
At  once  it  softened,  mel'owed,  and 
at  length  blazed  with  light. 
Pierced  with  ten  thousand  beams, 
it  poured  forth  cataracts  of  liquid 
splendor  that  bathed  the  pave- 
ment of  the  great  deep  with  gold- 
en glory.  His  prayer  ascended 
to  heaven  that  into  his  heart,  dark 
and  sinful  by  nature,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  might  enter  anew, 
forever  to  dwell,  not  only  to  make 
it  joyful  within,  but  an  object  of 
alluring  beauty  to  others.  So  we 
"  who  were  sometimes  darkness" 
are  made  by  Christ  to  be  full  of 
life. 

48.  CHRIST,  revealed.— A  dis- 
believer  in  Christ's  divinity  was 
present  at  a  revival  service,  and 
was  invited  to  go  forwa:  d  to  the 
altar  and  seek  Christ.  "  But," 
said  he,  "I  do  not  believe  in  Him." 
It  was  suggested  that  he  should 
iest  it  by  prayer,    H2  went  to  the 


altar  and  poured  out  his  test 
prayer :  "  O,  Christ !  if  Thou  be 
a  God  reveal  Thyself."  He  had 
not  prayed  long  ere  he  sprung  up 
with  new  convictions,  exclaiming, 
"  He  is  a  God,  he  is  a  God  !" 

49.  CHRIST,  the  only  door.— 

Though  there  were  many  rooms 
in  the  ark,  there  was  only  one 
door.  "  And  the  door  of  the  ark 
shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof." 
And  £0  there  is  only  one  door  in 
the  ark  of  our  salvation,  and  that 
is  Christ. — Guthrie, 

50.  CHRISTIAN.— A  Christian 

being  only  a  traveler  through  the 
world  must  expect  a  traveler's 
fare — bad  roads  sometimes,  bad 
weather  and  bad  accommodation; 
but  since  his  journey  is  short  and 
his  city  is  heaven,  all  his  actions, 
sufferings,  prayers  and  conversa- 
tion turn  that  way. — Bogatsky. 

51.  CHRISTIAN,  holiness.— 

*'  His  wife  hath  made  herself 
ready."  The  first  allusion  makes 
prominent  the  Christian's  own 
moral  agency  ;  yet,  as  if  to  guard 
against  overdoing  that  thought, 
it  is  subjoined,  "it  was  given 
her,"  through  God's  free  grace, 
"  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in 
fine  linen,"  of  which  Paul  has 
said,  "  Not  having  mine  own 
righteousness,"  etc. — Coivles, 

52. — In  Christ's  royal  vestry  are 
found  the  wedding  garments  free- 
ly prepared  for  all  Avho  will  ac- 
cept. If  one  dares  to  come  in 
to  the  feast  without  the  robo,  he 
may  expect  to  be  cast  out  into 
darkness  and  hopeless  ruin, 
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53    CHRISTIANS,  nobility  of. 

— A  poor  but  very  pious  woman 
once  called  on  two  rich  young 
ladies.  They  both  loved  the 
Lord.  Without  regarding  her 
mean  appearance,  they  received 
her  with  great  kindness  into  their 
splendid  drawing-room,  and  sat 
down  with  her  to  converse  upon 
religious  subjects.  While  thus 
engaged,  their  brother  entered  the 
room.  He  was  a  gay,  proud  and 
thoughtless  youth.  He  looked 
much  astonished  at  their  unusual 
guest.  One  of  them  rose  up  with 
dignity  and  said,  "  Brother,  don't 
be  astonished ;  this  is  a  king's 
daughter,  only  she  has  not  got 
her  fine  clothes  on." 

54.    CHURCH,   a  bride.— An 

English  dramatic  poet  of  the  last 
century,  Joanna  Baillie,  tells  a 
touching  tale  of  a  maiden  whose 
lover  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  was  reported  slain.  Yet  she, 
refusing  to  believe  this,  kept 
watch  day  and  night  for  his  re- 
turn. On  the  shore  of  her  island 
home  every  evening  she  kindled 
her  beacon-fires  to  guide  his 
bark  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
which  she  fondly  believed  would 
restore  him  to  her  longing  heart. 
Another  has  used  this  incident 
as  a  parable  of  truth,  saying  that 
the  maiden  is  the  Church;  the 
lover,  Jesu;-;  the  Holy  Land, 
heaven.  The  report  that  he  is 
dead  is  the  teaching  of  unbelief; 
the  beacon-fire,  the  flame  of  love 
and  hope;  the  sea  beyond,  the 
ijiisty  future  and  the  darkness; 
rocks    and   waves    are    nature's 


discouragements   to    a    steadfast 
faith.    "And  there,  age  after  age, 
through  all  the  night  of  iier  afflic- 
tion, stands  the  noble  maiden  by 
her  love-lit  fire,  bending  forward 
to    hail    His    coming,    who    has 
pledged   Himself  to   make    her 
His  happy  Bride !    And  she  shall 
not  be  disappointed.   That  Bride- 
groom   shall  come.      God  hath 
said  that  He  will  come.     Angels 
have   given   assurance    that   He 
will    come.     The  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  hearts  of  prophets   and  apos- 
tles has   signified   that  He   will 
come.      There    is    nothing    that 
can  prevent  Him  from  coming. 
Everything    demands    that    He 
should    come.      And    some    of 
these  nights,  when  the  world  is 
wrapt  in  slumbers  and  men  are 
laughing  at  the  Maiden  watching 
on  the   shore,  a  form  shall  rise 
over  the   surging  waves,    as   on 
Galilee,  and  bring  to  her  loving 
heart  a  thrill  of  joy  which  shall 
more    than    repay    for    all    her 
watching  and  anxieties."     Then, 
when   the   cry   is   heard,    "The 
Bridegroom  cometh,  go   ye   out 
to  meet  Him,"  happy  will  those 
servants    be     whom     He     finds 
watching. 
55.  CHURCH,  pillars  of  the.— 
In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  in 
Venice,   a    marvelous    building, 
lustrous  with  an  Oriental  splen- 
dor far  beyond  description,  there 
are    pillars    said   to   have    been 
brought  from  Solomon's  Temple. 
These   are  of  alabaster — a  sub- 
stance firm  and  durable  as  gran- 
ite and  yet  transparent,  so  that 
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the  light  glows  through  them. 
Behold  an  emblem  of  what  all 
true  jDillars  of  ihe  Church  should 
be ! — firm  ia  their  failh  and  trans- 
parent in  their  character.  A  few 
such  alabaster  men  we  know. 
May  the  great  Master  Builder 
place  more  of  them  in  His  tem- 
ple ! — Spurgeon. 

56.  CHURCH,  the^illars.— The 

laymen  who  are  most  active  and 
interested  in  church  life  are  very 
often  not  the  most  receptive  hear- 
ers. They  are  apt  to  take  a  few 
truths  for  settled,  and,  realizing 
them  very  fully,  using  them  in 
their  church  work  constantly,  to 
ask  no  more — indeed,  to  be  hard- 
ly open  to  any  more.  They  are 
half  clergyman,  half  layman,  with- 
out any  full  receptivity  and  men- 
tal enterprise  which  belongs  to 
eiiher.  This  is  the  reason  why 
they  sometimes  become  dogma- 
tic, and  not  merely  do  not  care 
themselves  to  speculate  or  learn, 
but,  with  an  honest  and  narrow 
fear,  begrudge  the  clergy  and 
their  fellow-laymen  an  eager- 
ness for  truth  which  overruns 
their  own  settled  lines.  The 
strongest  bigotry  is  often  found 
among  theological  laymen  rather 
than  among  clergymen.  The 
"  pillars  of  the  Church"  are  apt 
to  be  like  the  jiillars  of  Hercules, 
beyond  which.no  man  might  sail. 

57.  THE  CHURCH,  sordid.— 
One  of  the  most  terrible  signs  of 
how  the  spirit  of  sordidness  has 
filled  the  world  is  the  lamentable 
extent  to  which  it  has  pervaded 
the  Church.    The  Church  is  con- 


stantly f.)und  trusting  in  second 
causes,  as  if  she  knew  of  no 
First  Cause.  She  elaborates  her 
machineries  as  if  the  power  lay 
in  them.  She  goes,  cap  in  hand, 
to  rich  men's  doors  and  flatters 
them,  and  dares  not  tell  them 
of  their  sins,  because  she  wants 
their  money.  She  lets  her  offi- 
cers conduct  her  affairs  with  all 
the  arts  of  a  transaction  on  the 
street  or  an  intrigue  in  politics; 
or  only  shows  her  difference  of 
standards  and  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility by  some  advantage 
taken,  which  not  even  the  con- 
science of  the  exchange  or  of 
the  caucus  would  allow.  She 
degrades  the  dignity  of  her  grand 
commission  by  puerile  devices 
for  raising  money  and  frantic 
efforts  to  keep  herself  before  the 
public,  which  would  be  fit  only 
for  the  sordid  ambitions  of  a  cir- 
cus troupe. — P.  Brooks. 

58.  THE    CROSS,  a   test.— It 

is  related  that  the  prince  of  evil 
once  appeared  to  an  aged  saint. 
Clothed  in  a  jeweled  robe  he 
loftily  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
Christ.  The  good  man  calmly 
eyed  the  stranger  with  steady 
gaze,  and  soon  detected  one  mark, 
at  least,  of  his  Messiahship  want- 
ing, and  said,  "Where  are  the 
prints  of  the  nails?"  The  trick 
was  exposed,  and  the  deceiver 
departed.  He  lacked  the  cre- 
dentials ;  his  guise  was  transpar- 
ent. So  the  Christian  may 
judge  between  the  pretentious 
claims  of  a  Christless  philosophy 
and  the  truths  of  genuine  relig« 
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ion  by  the  same  test.  As  Jesus 
proved  His  identity  by  showing 
His  pierced  hands  and  feet  to 
His  disciples,  so  we  may  test 
any  theory  claiming  to  be  Chris- 
tian. The  pivotal  center  is  the 
cross ;  its  animating  spirit  will 
be  redeeming  love.  Here  is  a 
test  of  character  as  well,  and  of 
the  value  and  permanence  of 
our  work,  "  the  prints  of  the 
nails."  Put  Christ  into  your 
vrork:  you  secure  immortality 
/or  it. 

59.  THE  CROSS  draws.— A 
man  at  Malabar  started  to 
walk  en  spiked  sandals  four 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  He 
Walked  a  long  way,  but  could 
obtain  no  peace.  One  day  he 
halted  under  a  large  shady  tree 
where  the  Gospel  was  sometimes 
preached,  and  while  he  was 
there  one  of  the  missionaries 
came  and  preached  from  the 
words,  "The  biood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son,  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin."  While  he  held 
up  the  Cross  the  poor  man's  at- 
tention was  excited  and  his 
heart  was  drawn  out.  Rising  up, 
he  threw  off  his  torturing  san- 
dals, and  cried  aloud,  "  That  is 
what  I  want."  He  became 
thenceforward  a  witness  of  the 
healing  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's 
blood. 

60.  THE   CROSS    inspires.— 

Sacred  history  is  luminous  with 
this  fact.  We  linger  over  the 
story  of  Ferpctua  and  Felic- 
itas,  youthful  Christian  martyrs, 
t»  whora  the  Cross  was  indeed 


an  inspiration ;  and  of  Satur- 
nius,  who,  with  them,  was 
•■hrown  to  the  leopards  and  torn 
to  pieces  to  grace  the  birthday 
festivities  of  a  young  Roman 
prince.  And  so,  too,  we  read 
wMth  moistened  eye  of  Margaret 
Wilson  and  her  companion, 
who,  for  Jesus'  sake,  died  at  the 
stake  in  Sohvay's  tide.  There  is 
also  an  inspiration  in  the  Cross 
to  one  whose  life  has  no  roman- 
tic charm  about  it,  but  is  spent 
in  domestic  or  business  cares. 
The  post  of  daily  toil,  as  well  as 
the  more  conspicuous  position 
of  apostle  or  martyr,  may  illus- 
trate the  sustaining  grace  of 
Christ,  by  which,  practically, 
the  world  is  crucified  to  us  and 
we  unto  the  world. 

61.  CROSS,  prizing  the.— Tac- 
itus reports  that  though  the  am- 
ber ring  among  the  Romans  was 
of  no  value,  yet,  after  the  em- 
peror began  to  wear  it,  it  began 
to  be  in  great  esteem  :  it  was 
the  only  fashion  amongst  them- 
So  our  Saviour  has  borne  the 
Cross,  and  was  borne  upon  it. 
Jnce  a  disgrace,  even,  it  comes 

to  be  a  boast  to  the  true  believ- 
er. We  should  esteem  it  more 
highly  than  many  of  us  do,  and 
bear  it  daily  in  remembrance  ot 
Him. 

62.  THE     CROSS     warms.— 

Even  the  polished  but  pointless 
Blair  kindled  into  something 
like  a  glow  of  pious  warmth 
when  he  came,  which  he  seldom 
did,  within  the  attraction  ot  this 
object.     And  though  it  was  but 
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as  moonlight  compared  with  the 
ardor  of  his  colleague,  Walker, 
yet  in  his  sermon  on  •'  The 
Death  of  Christ"  his  frigid  elo- 
quence became  enlivened  by  his 
theme. 

63.  DEATH,  at  the  alt  r.-Two 

little  boys  were   taught  daily  by 
a  good  priest   in   Lusitania,  and 
in   return   aided   him    at  mass. 
They  left  home  before  breakfast, 
and  at  morning  service  waited 
on  their  master,  lifting  his  robe, 
kissing  its  hem,  ringing  the  al- 
tar bell   and   extinguishing  the 
lights.    Then  they  took  their  lit- 
tle loaf  and  can  of  milk  and  re- 
tired to  the  further  side  of  the 
chapel  for  their  humble  break- 
fast. The  elder,  one  day,  said  to 
the  priest,  "  Who  is  that  strange 
child  who  visits  us  each  morn 
ing  as  we  eat  ?"   ♦'  I  know  not," 
said  the  priest.    Day  by  day  the 
query  was  repeated.     "  How  is 
he  dressed  ?"    "  In  a  white  robe, 
seamless   from   neck   to    feet." 
'*  Whence     doth     he     come .?" 
"  Suddenly,  as   from   the  altar, 
and  when  we  ask  him  to  share 
our  food,  he  doth  right  willing- 
ly."    "Are  mere  any  marks  by 
which  I  should  know  him  were 
I  to  see  him  ?"     "  Yes,  his  feet 
and  hands  are  wounded,  and  the 
drops  moisten  the  bread  in  his 
hands    till   it    blushes    as    the 
rose."'     The  good   father  heard 
with  awe,  and   after  a   silence 
said,  gravely,   "  Oh,  my  sons, 
'tis  Jesus  who  hath  been  with 
you,  and  when  next    He  comes 
•ay,  "O  Lord,  Thou  hast  break- 
lasted  with  us  often,  grant  tnat  I 


we,  brothers,  and_our  dear  mas- 
ter may  sup  with  Thee."  They 
did  as  they  were  bidden,  and 
Jesus  sweetly  smiled  and  said?. 
"  Be  it  so  :  On  Thursday  next, 
the  day  of  my  ascension,  ye  shall 
sup  with  me."  When  Thursday 
came,  the  dear  boys  ministered  in 
God's  house  as  they  were  wont; 
they  lighted  the  tapers  and  sang 
the  responses.  But  when  the  Pax 
Vobiscorn  had  been  said  they  re- 
mained on  their  knees  behind 
their  master.  There  they  three 
at  the  altar  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
and  together  that  day  they  supped 
with  Him  in  heaven.  —  E.  P. 
Hood. 

64.  DEATH,  dreaded.— Death 
is  like  the  thunder;  we  are  alarm- 
ed at  the  sound  of  it,  but  it  is 
only  formidable  from  that  which 
preceded  it. 

65.  Dr.  John  Brown  writes  that  he 
never  can  forget  an  incident  dur- 
ing the  cholera  in   1832.    "One 
morning   a  sailor  came  to  say  I 
must  go  three   miles  down  the 
river  to  a  village   where  it  had 
broken  out  with  great  fury.    Off  I 
set.    We  rowed  in  silence  down 
the  dark  river,  passing  the  huge 
halks,  and   hearing  the   restless 
convicts  turning  in  their  beds  in 
their  chains.      The  men  rowed 
with  all  their  might;  they  had 
too  many  dying  or  dead  at  home 
to  have  the  heart  to  speak  to  me. 
We  got  near  the  place.    It  was 
very  dark,  but  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
men  and  women  on  the  shore  at 
the  landing  place,  all  shoutine  for 
the  doctor.   We  were  near  the 
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shore,  when  I  saw  a  big,  old 
man,  his  hat  off,  his  hair  gray,  his 
head  partly  baid.  He  said  nothing, 
but  turning  them  all  off  with  his 
arm  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
before  I  knew  where  I  was  he 
had  me  in  his  arms.  I  was  help- 
less as  an  infant.  He  waded  out 
with  me,  carrying  me  high  up  in 
his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right 
leveling  every  man  or  woman 
who  stood  in  his  way.  It  was  Big 
Joe,  carrying  me  to  see  his  grand- 
son, little  Joe.  He  bore  me  off 
to  the  poor,  convulsed  boy, 
and  dared  me  to  leave  him  till 
he  was  better.  He  did  get  better, 
but  Big  Joe  himself  was  dead 
that  night !  He  had  the  disease 
on  him  when  he  carried  me  away 
from  the  boat,  but  his  heart  was 
set  upon  his  boy.  I  can  never 
forget  how  terribly  in  earnest  he 
was." 

66.  DEVIL.  —  He  is  a  greater 
scholar  than  you,  and  a  nimbler 
disputant.  He  can  transform  him- 
self into  an  angel  of  light  to  de- 
ceive. He  will  get  in  you  and 
trip  your  heels  before  you  are 
aware;  he  will  play  the  juggler 
with  you  undiscerned,  and  cheat 
you  of  your  faith  or  innocency, 
and  you  shall  not  know  that  you 
have  lost  it;  nay,  he  will  make 
you  think  it  is  multiplied  or  in- 
creased when  it  is  lost.  Vou  shall 
see  neither  hook  nor  line,  much 
less  the  subtle  angler  himself 
while  he  is  offering  you  his  bait. 
And  his  baits  shall  be  so  fitted  to 
your  temper  and  disposition  that 
he  will  be  sure  to  find  advantages 


within  you,  and  make  your  own 
principles  and  inclinations  to  be- 
tray you  ;  and  whenevei  he  ruin- 
eth  you,  he  will  make  you  the  in- 
strument of  your  own  ruin.  Oh, 
do  not  so  far  gratify  Satan; 
do  not  make  him  so  much  sport; 
suffer  him  not  to  use  you  as  the 
Philistines  did  Samson,  first  to 
deprive  you  of  your  strength,  and 
then  to  put  out  your  eyes,  and  so 
to  make  you  the  matter  of  his 
triumph  and  derision. — Spurgeon 

67.  DILIGENCE.  —  Its  roc^ 
meaning  is  to  love,  and  hence  it 
signifies  attachment  to  work.  The 
habits  of  literary  men  illustrate 
this.  Lord  Macaulay  loved  order, 
accuracy  end  precision.  He  cor- 
rected his  VIS.  remorselessly.  So 
with  his  proor-sheets.  "  He  could 
not  rest  until  the  lines  were  level 
to  a  hair's  breadth,  and  the  punc- 
tuation correct  to  a  comma ;  until 
every  paragraph  concluded  with 
a  telling  sentence,  and  every  sen- 
tence flowed  like  running  water." 

68.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  defence 
of  Queen  Caroline,  wrote  the  per- 
oration after  three  weeks'  study  of 
Demosthenes,  and  then  rewrote  it 
twenty  times  before  he  was  satis- 
fied. 

69     DISCIPLINE.— Dr.  K:  re, 

finding  a  flower  under  the  Hum- 
boldt glacier,  was  more  affected 
by  it  because  it  grew  beneath  the 
lip  and  cold  bosom  of  the  ice 
than  he  would  have  been  by  the 
most  gorgeous  garden  bloom.  So 
some  single,  struggling  grace  in 
the  heart  of  one  far  removed  from 
favoring  influences  may  be  dear- 
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«r  to  God  than  a  whole  catalogue 
of  virtues  in  the  life  of  one  who 
has  known  little  of  the  discipline 
oftrial. 

JO.     EARLY  RISING. —  Let 

your  sleep,  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
be  necessary  and  healthful,  not 
idle  and  expensive  of  time  be- 
yond the  needs  and  conveniences 
of  nature.  Sometimes  be  curious 
to  see  the  preparations  which  the 
sun  makes  when  he  is  coming 
forth  from  his  chambers  of  the 
East.  The  hour  of  dawn,  writes 
Vinet,  is  the  golden  hour.  Noth- 
ing has  preceded  our  freshest  feel- 
ings and  nothing  can  embarrass 
them.  This  was  the  habit  of  the 
Royal  Prophet,  who  said,  *'  In 
the  morning  will  I  direct  my 
prayer  unto  Thee,  and  look  up." 

7X.  EDUCATION.— Theschool- 
master  is  abroad  I  I  trust  more 
to  him,  armed  with  his  primer, 
than  I  do  to  the  soldier  in  full 
military  array,  for  the  upholding 
and  extending  the  liberties  of 
his  country. — Lord  Brougham. 

72.  ELOQUENCE.— There  is 
no  power  like  that  of  oratory. 
Caesar  controlled  men  by  excit- 
iog  their  fears,  Cicero  by  capti- 
vating their  affections  and  sway- 
it'gtheir  passions.  The  influence 
of  the  one  perished  with  its 
author,  that  of  the  other  con- 
tinues to  this  day. — //.  Clay. 

73.  EMOTION,  transient.— A 

mediaeval  myth  tells  of  a  Prior, 
who,  disappointed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  expected  pulpit  mag- 
nate, welcomed  at  the  last  mo- 


ment a  stranger  to  his  pulpit, 
who  discoursed  in  a  lofty  strain 
on  heaven  and  hell,  so  that  the 
people  were  melted  to  tears.  But 
a  holy  man  present  in  the  church 
recognized  Diabolus  in  the 
preacher.  Approaching  him  af- 
ter the  seijmon,he  cried,  *'0  thou 
vile  deceiver,  how  couldst  thou 
take  this  office  on  thee  ?''  Satan 
replied  that  the  sermon  would 
not  prevent  a  single  soul  from 
eternal  loss.  "I  had  learning 
and  eloquence,  but  no  unction. 
I  moved  the  people,  you  see,  but 
they  will  forget  it  all,  and  their 
condemnation  will  be  increased 
by  what  they  have  heard." 

74.  ENTHUSIASM,  profes- 
sional.— During  a  plague  many 
years  ago  in  Marseilles  thou- 
sands died.  One  day  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  met  together, 
and  they  resolved  that  it  was 
necessary  that  a  victim  of  the 
plague  should  be  dissected,  that 
the  physicians  might  know  how 
to  treat  the  disease.  There  was 
silence  among  the  physicians,  for 
it  was  known  that  whoever  un- 
dertook that  dissection  would 
lose  his  own  life.  After  a  while 
Dr.  Guyon  stepped  forth  and 
said,  "I  will  do  the  work." 
Next  morning  he  made  his  will. 
He  prepared  for  death.  He  en- 
tered the  dissecting  room  ;  he 
did  what  he  promised  to  do;  he 
wrote  down  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servation, and  in  twelve  hours 
died.  "Oh,"  you  say,  "what 
wonderful  self  sacrifice  that  was  I" 
But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  looked 
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out  on  this  plague-stricken  world. 
He  saw  that  its  sins  must  be  dis- 
sected. He  comes  down,  and 
He  enters  the  hospital  of  the 
world's  suffering.  He  makes 
His  will,  giving  all  things  to  His 
dear  people.  Of  our  plague  He 
dies  — the  well  for  the  sick,  the 
pure  for  the  impure,  the  good  for 
the  bad,  the  God  for  the  man, — 
Talmage, 

75.  ENTHUSIASM.-Howsig. 

nificant  the  ejaculation  of  Dona- 
tello,  the  great  Florentine  sculp- 
tor, as  he  lifted  his  chisel  from 
the  finished  statue  of  Judith. 
Long  and  patiently  had  he 
wrought  out  this  ideal  of  beauty, 
courage,  chastity.  His  whole 
soul  glowed  over  this  apochry 
phal  heroine.  The  lips  of  the 
almost  breathing  statue  seemed 
to  him  instinct,  and  he  cried, 
"Speak  !     I'm  sure  you  can." 

76.  ETERNITY,   Dante  — 

When  the  author  of  the  Inferno 
walked  the  streets  the  children 
of  Florence,  as  they  gazed  on  the 
face  of  the  seer,  "  lined  with  pas- 
sion, scarred  with  thought,"  point- 
ed to  him  as  one  who  had  visited 
the  eternal  world.  "  He  has  been 
in  hell !"  they  said,  with  bated 
breath.  If  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve, with  Krummacher,  in  heav- 
en as  *'  a  peopled  residence,  a 
real  habitation" — not  only  a  state, 
but  a  place  prepared  for  us  by 
Christ — if  we  daily  lived  under 
the  power  of  this  fact,  what  vivid- 
ness it  would  give  to  our  ideas 
and  what  intensity  to  our  work  ! 


77.  Murillo,  a  Spanish  painter, 
left  a  wonderful  painting  ref>- 
resenting  a  monk  in  his  cell  writ- 
ing. Something  significant  strikes 
the  beholder  in  the  face  and  at- 
titude of  the  monk.  He  had 
been  writing  his  life,  but  before 
he  had  completed  it,  death  sum- 
moned him  to  the  eternal  world. 
He  pleaded  to  return,  and  the 
legend  says  that  he  was  allowed 
a  certain  period  of  time  to  finish 
his  work.  The  artist  seizes  the 
moment  when,  seated  at  his  tabl^ 
he  resumes  his  unfinished  toil. 
The  intensity  of  feeling  thrown 
into  the  wan,  ghastly  face,  and 
the  lips  which  had  talked  with 
Death,  and  into  the  eyes  that  had 
looked  in  on  Eternity,  and  the 
convulsive  energy  with  which  he 
writes  —all  tell  as  tongue  cannot 
"  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
Come"  exerted  on  a  human  soul. 

78.  FAITH,   an  armor. — U  is 

said  that  Napoleon  once  ordered 
a  coat  of  mail.  When  the  artizan 
completed  it  he  delivered  it  to 
the  emperor,  who  ordered  him 
to  put  it  on  himself.  Then  Na- 
poleon, taking  a  pistol,  fired  shot 
after  shot  at  the  man  in  armor. 
It  stood  this  severe  test ;  and  the 
emperor  bestowed  upon  the  maker 
a  large  reward. 

79.  FAITH. — A  train  of  cars  was 
passing  swiftly  down  the  steep 
grade  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, when  the  engineer  discov- 
ered a  little  girl  and  her  baby 
brother  playing  on  the  track  just 
ahead.  At  this  crisis  the  girl  dis- 
covered a  niche  in  the  side  o^ 
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the  rock,  into  which  she  thrust 
the  baby  and  pressed  herself, 
saying,  as  she  did  so,  "  Cling 
close  to  the  rock ;  cling  close  to 
the  rock  !"  The  train  thundered 
by,  and  they  escaped  unharmed. 
The  safety  of  every  soul  from 
swift  coming  wrath  is  found  alone 
in  "clinging  to  the  Rock." 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Helpless  hangs  my  soul  on  Thee.'' 

80.   FAITH,    self-renouncing. 

— Impetuous,  self-satisfied  Peter 
will  walk  the  sea  to  show  off  his 
power.  His  Master  lets  him  try 
it.  Not  that  he  may  drown  Si- 
mon, but  drown  Simon's  pride. 
Boldly  he  ventures  on  the  water. 
He  begins  to  walk,  he  begins  to 
fear,  and  he  begins  to  sink, 
lower  and  lower,  till  the  cold 
waves  rise  to  his  heart  and  kiss 
his  drowning  lips.  Painful  but 
profitable  lesson!  His  danger 
and  failure  have  taught  him  his 
weakness  ;  terror  masters  shame, 
and,  stretching  out  his  a:ms  to 
Christ,  he  cries,  "  Lord,  save  me, 
I  perish !"  Now,  to  this  state 
and  this  very  confession  all  who 
are  to  be  saved  must  first  be 
brought.  He  who  raises  his  eyes 
to  heaven  to  cry,  "  I  perish," 
"  Lord,  save  me,  I  perish !  "  has 
planted  his  foot  on  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder  that  raises  man  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Have  you  got 
your  foot  there  ?  From  lips  pale 
with  terror  have  you  cried,"  Lord, 
save  me,  I  perish?" — Guthrie. 

Bi.  FAMILY,  religion.— A 
house  without  a  roof  would  be 
scarcely  less  a  home,  according 


to  Bushnell,  than  "a  family  un- 
sheltered by  God's  friendship." 
A  pious  wife  widi  a  prayerless 
husband  is  compared  by  Payson 
to  a  dove  with  a  broken  wing, 
trying  to  beat  her  upward  way 
through  storm  and  wind. 

82.  F  A  S  H  I  O  N,  in  dress.— 

Augustus  Ccesar  is  said  to  have 
worn  the  apparel  made  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  frequently  ob- 
serving that  gay  clothing  was  the 
badge  of  pride  and  the  nurse  of 
luxury. 

83. — It  was  commanded  that  Aaron 
should  be  sanctified,  '■^  and  his 
garments."  The  frippery  and 
foppery  and  fumes  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  garments  of  even 
some  professedly  Christian  peo- 
ple will  hardly  suggest  either 
"  the  odor  of  sanctity"  or  "  the 
beauty  of  holiness." 

84.  FAULT-FINDING.  — Na- 

poleon  said  that  the  man  who 
never  makes  a  mistake  never 
makes  war.  Those  who  content 
themselves  with  standing  aloof 
from  revival  and  temperance  work 
and  devote  their  energies  to  point- 
ing out  the  mistakes  and  blunders 
of  those  who  are  in  the  struggle, 
are  making,  themselvec,  the  great- 
est of  all  blunders.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  fault-finding.  No 
talent,  no  self-denial,  no  brains, 
no  character  are  required  to  set 
up  in  the  grumbling  business.— 
Jiobert  West. 

85.  FLUENCY  and  feeling  do 
not  always  go  together.  On  the 
contrary,  some  men  are  most 
sparing  of  speech   when  their 
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feelings  are  most  deeply  en- 
gaged. I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  awlul  silence  in  the 
ranks  before  the  first  gun  is  fired, 
and  little  talking  heard  during 
the  dreadful  progress  of  the 
battle.  When  a  ship  is  laboring 
for  her  life,  and  every  moment 
may  decide  her  fate,  ther^  ..i  no 
talking. — Guthrie. 

86.  FORGIVENESS.— Chrys- 
ostom  says  that  fire  is  not 
quenched  with  fire,  but  with  wa- 
ter; nor  Is  wrong  and  hate  with 
retaliation,  but  with  gentleness 
and  humility. 

"The  sandal  wood  perfumes,  when  -iven, 
The  axe  that  laid  it  low. 
L*t  him  who  hopes  to  be  forgiven 
Forgive  and  bless  his  foe." 

87.  FORMALISM,  preten- 
tious.—  An  old  Greek  school- 
master, Stratonicus,  had  the  im- 
ages of  A.pollo  and  the  nine  Mu- 
ses in  his  school-room,  but  only 
two  scholars.  When  asked  how 
many  he  had  in  his  school,  he 
was  wont  to  reply :  "With  the 
gods,  twelve."  Thus  does  an 
ambitious  formalism  try  lo  cloak 
by  an  outward  display  its  actual 
nakedness.  The  tinsel  will  soon 
wear  off,  the  breath  of  flattery 
evaporate.  As  the  flax  was 
burned  to  ashes  in  presence  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  on  great 
festivals,  and  the  herald  cried, 
"Thus  passes  earthly  glory,"  so 
will  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble 
of  an  empty  profession  perish 
forever. 

88.  FRIENDSHIP. —  It  is  a 
vase, which,  when  flawed  by  heat, 
violence  or  accident,  may  as  well 


be  broken  at  once;  \\  can  never 
be  trusted  after.  The  more 
graceful  and  ornamental  it  was, 
the  more  clearly  do  we  discern 
the  hopelessness  of  restoring  it 
to  its  lormer  state.  Coarse 
stones,  if  they  are  fractured,  may 
be  cemented  again,  precious 
ones  never. —  Walter  S.  Landor, 

89.  Some  are  born  for  friendship 
to  whom  the  cultivation  of  it  i, 
necessity,  as  the  making  of 
hou°y  is  to  bees.  Do  not  let 
them  suffer  for  the  sweets  they 
would  gather  ;  but  do  not  think 
to  live  upon  those  sweets.  Our 
corrupted  state  requires  robuster 
food,  or  it  must  grow  more  and 
unsound. — Ibid. 

90.  FUNERAL,  of  a  believer. 

— The  body  of  a  saint  is  a  tem- 
ple of  God,  from  which  the  min- 
ister has  withdrawn,  and  in 
which  the  service  is  ended,  and 
from  which  the  Lord  has  ac- 
cepted the  prayer :  *  Now  lettest 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'* 

91.  FUNERAL,  of  the  soul. — 
A  lost  soul!  Poberi  Hall  viv- 
idly pictures  the  thought,  and 
asks,  "  What  would  be  the  fune- 
ral obsequies  of  a  lost  soul  ?" 
W^here  shall  we  find  the  tears  fit 
to  be  wept  at  such  a  spectacle, 
the  tokens  of  commiseration 
equal  to  the  occasion  ?  Would 
it  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil  his 
light  and  the  moon  her  bright- 
ness ;  to  cover  the  ocean  with 
mourning  and  the  heavens  with 
sackcloth  ?  Were  nature  to  be- 
come vocal,  would  it  be  possible 
for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep, 
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or  a  cry  too  piercing  to  express 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of 
such  a  catastrophe  ? 
A  Philadelphia  paper  tells  of  a 
scoffing  infidel  reproved  by  a 
business  associate, who  reminded 
him  that  his  soul  might  that 
night  be  required  of  him.  Lift- 
ing his  finger  to  heaven  he  impi- 
ously cried,  "/'/y/  i-eady  /"  in  one 
minute  he  fell  dead  on  the  side- 
walk. His  last  invitation  of 
mercy  had  been  rejected.  Hav- 
ing hardened  his  neck,  he  was 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  that 
without  remedy.  Who  can  paint 
the  moment  after  death  .''  wliat 
revelations  will  burst  upon  the 
soul !  The  scoffer  dying  with 
a  sneer  on  his  lips,  the  swear- 
er with  an  oath  and  the  saint 
with  a  prayer,  wake  to  meet 
the  irreversible  destiny  which 
each  has  chosen.  The  believer 
goe » to  his  crown  and  his  king- 
dom, the  sinner  to  unending  re- 
morse. The  one  goes  t*^  a  bri- 
dal scene,  the  other  to  a  luneral. 
A  bndgeless  gulf  lies  between 
them  forever. 

"In  that  lone  land  of  deep  despair 
No  Sabbath's  heavenly  light  shall 
rise. 
No  God  regard  your  bitter  prayer. 
Nor  Saviour  call  you  to  tne  skies." 

92.  GENIUS  —Whipple  says 
that  genius  represenrs  creative 
thought,  talent,  practical  skill; 
yet  genius  often  applies  its  own 
inventions  better  than  talent. 
Genius  is  a  fountain,  talent  a 
cistern  ;  genius  converts  knowl- 
edge into  power,  talent  packs 
memory;  the  processes  of  talent 


are  mechanical,  but  those  of  ge- 
nius aj-e  vital ;  talent  tries  to 
untie  the  knot  which  genius  cuts 
with  one  swift  decision.  Talent 
conceives  with  the  understand- 
ing, genius  through  the  imagin- 
ation, giving  to  abstractions 
form  and  life,  as 

".V  gate  of  s'eel. 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  ren- 
ders back 
His  figure  aud  his  heat  I" 

93.  With  Csesar  genius  was  an- 
other word  for  action.  His  acts 
were  like  flashes  of  imagination 
in  a  great  poem.  At  seventeen, 
flying  from  Sylla,  he  fell  into 
the  clutches  of  pirates.  They 
fixed  his  ransom  at  twenty  tal- 
ents. "  It  is  too  little,  you  shall 
have  fifty;  but  once  free,  I  wiU 
crucify  every  one  of  you !  "  and 
he  did  it.  At  Rome,  when  he 
heard  of  plots  to  assassinate 
him,  he  proudly  dismissed  hia 
guards  and  walked  the  street, 
alone  and  unarmed.  The  Ro- 
mans thought  him  a  god,  and  to 
all  posterity  he  will  be  the 
great  bad  man  of  the  world. — 
Ibid, 

94.  GENTLENESS.— It  is 

compared  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to 
the  scented  flame  of  an  alabas- 
ter lamp,  yielding  both  light  and 
fragrance  ;  to  a  carpet,  soft  and 
deep,  which  deadens  many  a 
creaking  noise;  to  a  curtain 
which  wards  off  both  winter's 
wind  and  summer  glow,  ana  to 
the  pillow  where  sickness  for- 
gets sorrow  and  death  is  but  a 
balmier  dream.    It  is  tenderness 
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of  feeling,  warmth  of  love, 
promptitude  of  sympathy,  every- 
thing included  in  that  matchless 
grace,  the  gentleness  of  Christ. 

95.  Lady  Montague,  speaking  of 
gentle  manners,  remarked : 
"Civility  costs  nothing,  but 
buys  everything."  Said  Bur- 
leigh to  Queen  Elizabeth : 
•'  Win  hearts,  and  you  have  the 
brains  and  the  purses  of  all." 

j)6.  GOD,  a  mystery. — Simon- 
ides,  a  heathen  poet,  being  asked 
by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse. 
What  is  God?  desired  a  day  or 
two  to  think  upon  it ;  and  when 
that  was  ended  he  desired  two, 
then  four,  and  so  on,  before  he 
would  give  an  answer.  Upon 
which  the  king  expressed  his 
surprise  at  his  behavior  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant.  The 
poet  answered  :  *'  The  more  I 
think  of  God,  He  is  still  the 
more  dark  and  unknown  to  me." 
Tho  world  by  wisdom  knows 
not  God.  Who,  by  searching, 
can  find  Him  out  to  perfection? 

97.  GOSPEL,  mutilated.— 
Spurgeon  tells  of  a  jail  chaplain 
who  preached  on  Sin,  and  di- 
vided the  discussion  into  two 
sermons:  one  Sunday  the  dis- 
ease and  the  second  its  cure.  Be- 
tween the  two  Sundays  several 
of  the  prisoners  were  hanged. 
They  had  heard  onlv  what  they 
already  knew,  but  failed  in  hear- 
ing what  they  specially  needed. 

Dr.  John  Todd  says  that  he  made 
the  same  blunder  in  once  delaying 
9  oart  of  the  message  to  his  Sun- 
day-school on  Sabbath  breaking. 


He  noticed  the  sadness  of  one 
of  his  scholars  as  the  postpone- 
ment was  announced.  That 
very  boy  was  drowned  in  the  act 
of  Sabbath  desecration  before 
the  session  opened  the  following 
week.  Utter  the  message  of 
salvation  in  its  completeness, 
putting  always  the  fact  of  grace 
with  that  of  guilt — salvation 
through  Christ  with  that  of  ruin 
through  sin. 

98.  HABIT,  its  slavery.— Be- 
fore beginning  the  second  psalm 
for  the  day  a  Glasgow  clergyman 
reached  down  into  his  pocket 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  He 
did  not  understand  what  there 
was  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
psalm  to  make  the  congregation 
laugh  when  he  read  :  "My  soul 
cleaveth  to  the  dust." 

gg.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  so- 
licited to  begin  the  use  of  tobac- 
co, replied,  "  I  make  no  neces- 
sities for  myself." 

100.  Lord  Collingwood  said  to  a 
young  friend,  "  You  must  estab- 
lish a  character  before  you 
are  twenty-five — that  will  serve 
you  all  your  life."  Hence,  the 
peril  of  early  evil  habits.  Char- 
acter is  only  as  strong  as  the 
weakest  part.  A  Russian  writer 
says  "  Habits  are  a  necklace  of 
pearls;  untie  the  knot  and  the 
whole  unthreads." 

loi.  HALF  TRUTHS.-Effer- 
vescent  drinks  formerly  were 
made  by  pouring  half  a  tumbler 
of  acidulated  water  into  half  a 
glass  of  alkaline  solution.  Thus 
united,  they  formed  a  grateful 
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draught.      An    oiiental    prince 
once  received  the  powders  and 
ignorantly   drank    one   solution 
and  then  the  other.     An  explo- 
sion took  place  in  his  stomach, 
the    contents    of    which    came 
I     speedily  to  light,  causing  most 
'      rapid  gyrations  and   other   un- 
kingly  behavior. 
Not  less  pugnacious  is  the    atti- 
tude     ot"    certain     co-ordinate 
truths  when   wrongly  aaiusted. 
Taken    together,  the    cfifcct    is 
pleasant,    but    dissevered    they 
cause  a  wrathful  explosion  which 
is  as  needless  as  it  is  violent. 

102.  HAPPINESS,  draw- 
backs.—Naaman  was  a  mighty 
man,  great  and  honorab'e,  btit 
he  was  a  leper.  The  richest 
youth  in  America  was  worth 
forty  millions,  but  had  a  mon- 
strous tumor.  European  sur- 
geons declined  an  offer  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  remove  it  from 
his  head  and  back. 

103.  HAPPINESS,  rare.— Af- 
ter the  death  of  Abderman,  Ca- 
liph o^  Cordova,  the  following 
paper  was  found  with  his  own 
handwriting :  "  Fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  became  caliph. 
I  have  posessed  riches,  honors, 
pleasures,  friends,  in  short, 
everything  that  man  can  desire 
in  this  world.  I  have  reckoned 
up  the  days  in  which  I  could 
say  I  was  really  happy ;  and 
they  amount  to  fourteen.'" 

X04.  HASTE  required  in  the 
king's  business.  —  Walking 
along  the  street  one  day  we  \\Q,x<t 


startled  by  a  carriage  dashing  by 
furiously.      The    driver   leaned 
forward   to   give  loose  reign  to 
a   noble    horse,  that   needed  no 
lash  to  accelerate  his  dangerous 
speed.     People  in  the  street  and 
teams  made  way  quickly  for  the 
rushing  riders.     A  glance  at  the 
sadly  suggestive  word   in  large 
capitals,    AMBULANCE,    told 
the    story  of    their   haste.     The 
telegraph  has  called  !    Somebody 
is  dying,  crushed  by  falling  tim- 
ber, felled  by  an  assassir.'    bl  nv, 
or  stricken  down  by  deadly  syn- 
cope.     Piaster !   faster !   for  that 
spouting  artery  must  be  tied,  and 
that  mutilated  limb  bound  up  or 
cut  off.     The  surgeons  sat  quietly 
with  saw  and  scalpel,  cord  and 
compress  sponges  and  chloroforna 
at  hand,   and  the  stretcher  was 
adjusted,  ready  for  the  sufferer, 
if  able  to  be  moved.     The  un- 
lawful speed  they  made  through 
crowded  streets  was  only  toler- 
ated because  of  the  fact  that  they 
were     summoned    by   the    city, 
whose  merciful  care  is  extended 
over  all,  and  whose  authority  is 
unquestioned.     David's  words  to 
Abimelech,  "  The  king's  business 
required  haste,"  though  wrongly 
used  by  him,  convey  a  universal 
truth.     The  claim  of  God  on  a 
Christian's   activities    is   empha- 
sized when  we  think  Who  it  is 
who   calls,  the    Urgency  of  the 
work  to  which  He  calls,  and  the 
Brevity  of  the  time  in  which  it 
may  be  done.     The  king's  busi- 
ness requires  haste  because  it  is 
the  kind's  business.     The  ambu- 
lance surgeon  is   ahvays  within 
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hearing  of  his  telegraphic  signal, 
his  surgical  equipments  are  per- 
manently fixed  to  his  carriage, 
and  his  driver  and  horse  ever 
ready,  v^'aiting  and  watching  the 
call  of  municipal  authority.  He 
and  they  are  *'  bought  with  a 
price,"  and  bound  by  personal 
and  professional,  as  well  as  hu- 
mane considerations,  to  instantly 
respond  to  the  authority  over 
them.  But  they  are  more  than 
hired  servants  They  appreciate 
the  work  to  which  they  are  called. 
Even  the  noble  animal,  who  so 
willingly  flies  through  the  avenue 
with  his  load,  seems  to  realize  the 
urgency  of  the  service  required. 
A  human  life  depends  on  their 
coming.  It  is  a  joy  to  them  to 
serve  with  celerity  in  such  a  case. 
And  then  the  king's  business  re- 
quires haste  because  but  a  few 
minutes  will  decide  the  question 
whether  or  not  their  aid  avails. 
What  their  hands  find  to  do  they 
do  it  with  their  might,  and  are 
♦'straitened"  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. What  a  new  phase  of 
Christian  activity  in  saving  souls 
would  be  presented  if  the  above 
picture  were  studied  and  copied. 
When  the  Master  says,  "Run, 
speak  to  that  young  man  I"  do 
we  respond  as  heartily  as  those 
who  seek  to  relieve  physical  suf- 
fering ?  Has  the  zeal  of  his 
house  eaten  us  up  ?  The  crises 
of  a  human  soul  are  more  criti- 
cal than  those  of  surgery.  Are 
we,  therefore,  ready,  our  loins 
girded,  our  feet  sandaled  and 
our  lamps  burning?    The  alert- 


ness of  these  municipal  servants 
ought  to  put  to  the  blush  the 
languor  and  tardiness  of  some 
who  hear  their  Saviour's  sum- 
mons to  use  their  strength,  their 
time  and  trea=;ure,  in  the  service 
of  Him  who  has  bought  them 
with  His  own  blood.  Happy, 
indeed,  is  he  who  repeats  the 
alacrity  of  Mary,  who,  when  she 
heard  Jesus  calling  her,  "  arose 
quickly  and  came  unto  Him." 

105.  HEALTH.— It  is  a  sum  of 

money  in  the  bank,  which  will 
support  you,  economically  spent. 
But  you  spend  foolishly  and  dra\f 
on  the  principal.  This  dimin- 
ishes the  income,  and  you  draw 
the  oftener  and  the  larger  drafts 
until  you  become  bankrupt. 
Overrating,  over  working,  every 
imprudence  is  a  draft  on  life 
which  health  cashes  and  charges 
at  a  thousand  per  cent,  interest. 
Every  abuse  of  health  hastens 
death  \—F.  G.  Welch,  M.  D. 

106.  HEAVEN,  what  is. — 
Thomas  Aquinas  sums  up  its 
felicity  in  three  words — videre, 
aniare,  laudare  :  to  see,  to  love, 
to  praise.     So  Watts  : — 

"Then  shall  I  see  and  hear  and  know 
All  I  desired  or  wished  below, 
And  every  power  find  sweet  employ 
In  that  eternal  world  of  joy." 

107.  HEAVEN,  who  there?— 
Pilate  repented  and  was  forgiven, 
according  to  the  traditions  o^ 
the  Abyssinian  Church.  In  its 
calender  June  25  is  celebrated 
in  memory  of  him  as  a  saint  and 
martyr.  Says  Rev.  W.  H.  Ad 
ams,  "It  may  be  that  even  Pilate 
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is  now  sitting  at  thefe?tif  Jesus, 
their  places  exchanged,  an  eter- 
nal monument  that  He  is  able 
to  save  unto  the  uttermost." 
This  indeed  is  mere  speculation, 
yet  it  suggests  the  thought  that 
we  shall  find  some  in  heaven 
whom  we  little  dreamed  of  see- 
ing there,  and  may  miss  some 
whom  we  expect  to  see. 

108.  HELL,  its  reality.  —  I 
would  pave  it,  yes  fill  and  choke 
it  up  with  doubts  that  it  could 
contain  nothing  else,  could  I  by 
that  undo  the  reality  of  it  and 
necessity  of  it.  Death  is  a  pass 
at  which  no  mistake  can  be 
rectified. — Beer  her. 

log.  HOLINESS,  derived.  — 
Chr)'sostom  says,  we  not  only 
look  into  the  divine  glory,  but 
receive  a  degree  of  lustre  from 
it,  as  a  piece  of  pure  silver  re- 
ceives the  rays  of  the  sun  when 
it  is  placed  within  it~  beams,  not 
merely  because  of  its  own  nature, 
but  because  of  the  sun's  iumin- 
ousness. 

no.  HUMILITY.— Agathocles, 
a  Sicilian  prince,  had  his  earthen 
plate  set  before  him  to  remind 
him  that'he  had  been  a  potter. 
The  Roman  triunavirs,  in  the 
meridian  of  their  splendor,  had 
a  servant  behind  them  crying  to 
each,  "Memento  te  esse  homi- 
nem,"  that  is.  Remember  that 
you  are  only  a  man.  When 
King  Agesilaus  v/as  dying  he 
ordered  that  there  should  be  no 
,  statues  made  of  him,  adding : 
**  For  if  I  have  done  any  honor- 
able exploit,  that  is  my  monu- 


ment ;  but  if  I  have  done  none 
at  all,  your  statues  will  signify 
nothing." 

III.  HUMILITY.— Aconverted 

skeptic  was  asked  how  he  felt  in 
reference  to  the  resurrection  and 
other  truths  about  which  he  had 
caviled.  "Oh,  sir,"  he  replied, 
"two  words  from  Paul  conquered 
me:  *■  Thou  fool  P  Do  you  see 
this  Bible?"  taking  up  a  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  Scriptures,  fast- 
ened with  a  silver  clasp.  "Will 
you  read  the  words  upon  the 
clasp  that  shuts  it?  '  His  friend 
read,  engraven  on  the  silver 
clasp,  "Thou  fool !"  "There," 
said  the  owner,  'are  the  words 
which  conquered  me.  It  was 
no  argument,  no  reasoning,  no 
satisfying  my  objections;  but 
God  convincing  me  that  I  was  a 
fool,  and  thenceforward  I  deter- 
mined I  would  have  my  Bible 
clasped  with  those  words: 
*Thou  foolP  and  never  again 
would  come  to  the  consideration 
of  its  sacred  mysteries  but 
through  their  medium.  I  will 
remember  that  I  am  a  fool,  and 
God  only  is  wise." 

112.  HYPOCRISY.— In  the  stu- 
dio of  the  artist  and  in  the  shape 
of  man  or  woman  there  stands  a 
figure,  the  first  sudden  sight  of 
which  strikes  most  with  surprise 
and  some  with  fear.  Is  it  dead 
or  alive?  Supplied  with  joints 
that  admit  of  motion,  attired  in 
the  common  garb  of  men  or  wo- 
men, seated  in  a  chair  or  .stand- 
ing in  an  easy  attitude  on  the 
floor,  it  might  pass  for  life  but 
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for  that  still  and  changeless  pos- 
ture, those  speechless  lips  and 
fixed,  staring  eyes.  It  is  a 
man  of  wood.  Cold  paint,  not 
warm  blood,  gives  the  color  to 
the  cheek  ;  no  busy  brain  thinks 
within  that  skull ;  no  kind  heart 
loves,  or  fervid  passions  burn, 
within  that  breast.  The  lay  fig- 
ure that  the  artist  dresses  up  to 
represent  the  folds,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  drapery, 
is  but  death  attired  in  the  clothes 
of  life;  and,  like  a  hypocrite  or 
formalist  in  the  sight  of  God,  is 
rather  offensive  than  otherwise. 
— Guthrie. 

113.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

— There  must  be  something  to 
be  illustrated.  In  former  days, 
preachers  were  e  <ceedingly  spar- 
ing in  their  use  of  comparisons; 
but  a  great  reaction  has  set  in, 
and  the  danger  now  is  that  dis- 
courses shall  consist  of  illus- 
trations and  nothing  else.  But 
the  beauty  of  a  simile  lies  in  its 
pertinence  to  the  point  which 
you  design  to  brighten  by  its 
light.  Without  that,  it  has  no 
business  in  your  discourse. 
When  illustrations  will  help  to 
make  your  agument  more  sim- 
ple, they  are  to  be  used  with  dis- 
cretion; but  when  they  are  em- 
ployed purely  for  the  sake  of 
the  stories  of  which  they  consist 
and  to  hide  the  poverty  of  the 
thought,  they  are  a  snare  to  the 
preacher  and  an  offence  to  the 
hearer. —  W.  M,  Taylor. 

X14.  ILLUSTRATIONS,   not 
for  their  own  sake. — We  con- 


fine too  much  the  oflSce  of  illus* 
tration  if  we  give  it  only  the 
duty  of  making  truth  clear  to 
the  understanding,  and  do  not 
also  allow  it  the  privilege  of 
making  truth  glorious  to  the  im- 
agination. Archbishop  VVhate- 
ly's  illustrations  are  of  the  first 
sort,  Jeremy  Taylor's  of  the 
second.  The  ornament  that  nils 
his  sermons  is  almost  always  the 
expression  of  man's  delight  in 
God's  truth.  But  both  sorts  of 
illustrations,  as  you  see,  have 
this  characteristic.  They  exist 
for  the  truth.  They  are  not 
counted  of  value  for  themselves. 
That  is  the  text  of  illustration 
which  you  ought  to  apply  un- 
sparingly. Does  it  call  atten- 
tion to  or  call  attention  away 
from  my  truth  t  That  which 
really  belongs  to  the  purpose  of 
the  sermon  is  always  good. 
That  which  is  there  for  its  own 
sake,  every  pure  taste,  however 
untrained,  instantly  feels  to  be 
bad.  The  one  is  like  the  sculp- 
ture on  an  old  cathedral,  which, 
however  rude,  was  meant  to  tell 
a  story.  The  other  is  like  the 
carving  on  our  house-fronts, 
which  is  meant  m.erely  to  look 
pretty,  and  so  fails  of  even  that. 
—P.  Brooks. 
115.  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
close  at  hand. — We  cannot  still 
afford  to  lose  the  freshness  and 
reality  which  comes  from  letting 
men  see  the  eternal  truths  shin- 
ing through  the  familiar  windows 
of  to-day,  and  making  them  un- 
derstand that  the  world  is  full 
of  parables  as  it  was  when  Jcsua 
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painted  the  picture  of  the  vine- 
yard between  Jerusalem  and 
Shechem,  or  took  his  text  from 
the  recent  terrible  accident  at 
Siloam. — Ibid. 

ii6.  IMPRESSIONS,  how 
fixed.  —  When  Daguerre  was 
working  at  his  sun-pictures,  his 
great  difficulty,  says  Stoughton, 
was  to  fi.x  them.  The  light  came 
and  imprinted  the  image,  but 
when  the  tablet  was  drawn  from 
the  camera  the  image  had  van- 
ished. Our  want  is  the  same — 
something  that  shall  arrest  and 
hold  the  fugitive  impressions  of 
truth :  as  he  discovered  the 
chemical  power  which  turned 
the  evanescent  into  the  durable, 
we  know  that  the  divine  agency 
at  hand  that  can  fi.x  the  truth 
upon  the  heart  of  man  is  God's 
Holy  Spirit.  Happy  are  we  if 
we  do  not  disturb  and  "frustrate 
the  grace  of  God." 

117.  IMPRESSIONS,  often 
transient.  —  A  lady  coming 
home  on  one  of  the  steamships 
that  cross  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
first  day  out  saw  a  half-drunken 
sailor,  who  was  insolent  to  the 
mate,  knocked  down  on  the  spot 
with  a  heavy  blow.  The  blood 
gushed  from  his  nostrils,  his  face 
puffed  up  in  swollen  and  purple 
ridges  beneath  the  stroke.  It 
was  to  her  simply  frightful ! 
She  was  stckened  by  it  and  left 
the  deck.  Below  she  soon  be- 
came sea-sick,  and  three  or  four 
days  passed  before  she  again 
could  come  on  deck.  Then  she 
saw  the  same  man  standing  at 


the  wheel,  and  going  swiftly  up 
to  him,  she  asked,  with  womanly 
sympathy  :  "  How  is  your  head 
to-day?'  "West  nor'west,  and 
running  free,"  was  the  answer 
that  staggered  her.  He  had 
wholly  forgotten  what  to  her  had 
given  that  startling  shock. 
What  you  thought  sure  to  be 
faithful  and  to  abide  has  gone 
from  the  memory  of  those  ad- 
dressed before  the  morrow's  sun 
is  up. — Storrs. 

18  INDOLENCE.-It  is  the 
characteristic  that  the  sudarium 
(sweat-cloth)  which,  not  exert  • 
ing  himself,  this  idle  servant 
does  not  need  for  its  proper  u?,e 
(Genesis  iii :  19),  he  uses  for  the 
wrapping  up  of  his  pound. 
That  he  had  the  napkin  dis- 
engaged, and  so  free  to  be 
turned  to  their  purpose,  was  itself 
a  witness  against  him.  —  Trench. 

119.  INGRATITUDE.— As  the 
Dead  Sea  drinks  in  the  river 
Jordan  and  is  never  the  sweeter, 
and  the  ocean  all  other  rivers 
and  is  neverthefresher,  so  we  are 
apt  to  receive  daily  mercies  from 
God  and  still  remain  insensil)le 
to  them — unthankful  for  them 
— Bishop  Reynolds, 

120.  INGRATITUDE,— If  one 

should  give  me  a  dish  of  sand 
and  tell  me  there  were  particles 
of  iron  ia  it,  I  might  look  with 
my  eyes  for  them  and  search  for 
them  with  my  clumsy  fingers 
and  be  unable  to  find  them  ;  but 
let  me  take  a  magnet  and  sweep 
it,  and  how  it  would  draw  to  it- 
self the  most  visible  particles  by 
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the  mere  power  of  attraction  ! 
The  unthankful  heart,  like  my 
finger  in  the  sand,  discovers  no 
mercies;  but  let  the  thankful 
heart  sweep  through  the  day, 
and  as  the  magnet  finds  the 
iron  so  it  will  find  in  every  hour 
some  heavenly  bles«:ings;  only 
the  iron  in  God's  sand  is  gold. 
—  O.  W.  Holmes. 

.21.  INTEMPERANCE,  %vo- 
man's  seductiveness.— It  was 
a  bridal  party,  a  brilliant  scene. 
The  wine  cup  passed  from  lip 
to  lip.  One  gentleman  refused. 
"Can't  you  pledge  friendship  in 
a  social  glass?"  pleaded  the 
bridegroom.  "  I  dare  not,  I 
cannot."  Then  the  beautiful 
bride,  with  bewitching  smiles 
and  eyes  that  were  brighter  than 
the  jewels  on  her  fingers,  held 
out  the  poison  to  him.,  saying, 
"Surely  you  will  not  refuse  me?'' 
The  color  mounted  his  cheek. 
He  faltered.  He  yielded  to  the 
Ciice  of  the  banquet.  The  first 
taste  fired  his  lust,  and  he  ceased 
not  till  he  was  a  sot  again.  A 
few  years  after,  one  quiet  sum- 
mer's evening,  a  wretched  out- 
cast reeled  into  the  open  door 
of  a  pleasant  home  where  a  lady 
was  just  drinking  a  glass  of  wine, 
allowing  her  little  one  to  sip. 
The  vagabond  sprung  forward 
with  a  maniac's  frenzy,  raised 
his  arm,  dashed  the  cup  to  the 
floor  and  shouted,  "Murder  him 
if  you  will,  but  not  with  that ! 
Look  at  me.  You  made  me 
what  I  am.  I  was  respected 
and  honored.  Vou  tempted  me 
at  your   wedding.     Now    there 


is  not  a  reptile  I  would  not 
gladly  change  places  with.  I 
must  soon  stand  before  Gods 
bar.  On  your  head  rests  my 
blood  !"'  A  gurgling  sound  was 
heard  in  his  throat.  He  fell  at 
her  feet  a  corpse.  He  sleeps 
in  a  nameless  grave,  the  victim 
of  cruel  though  thoughtless  se- 
duction. 

122.  JESUS,    His    face.  —We 

linger  admiringly  over  the  por- 
trait of  our  Lord  as  seen  in  Di 
Vinci's  fresco  at  Milan, in  the  em- 
erald intaglio  of  Tiberius  or  on 
the  canvas  of  Albert  Durer  and 
De  La  Roche.  We  ponder  the 
"Ecce  Homo"  of  some  scholarly 
author  with  a  similar  delight,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  the  radiant 
glories  of  the  incarnate  Christ. 
But  do  we  not  too -often  forget 
the  more  luminous  exhibition  of 
the  face  of  Jesus  in  a  saintly 
li.''e?  Pen  and  pencil,  brush  and 
chisel  may  give  outline  and 
color,  warmth  and  beauty  to 
portrait  and  statue;  but,  as 
Whittier  says  : — 

"The  dear  Lord's  best  interpreters 
Are  humble  human  souls." 

123.  JONAH,  and  the  whale. 
— The  difficuliics  of  the  story  do 
not  trouble  Talmnge.  He  says; 
"Jonah  was  an  unwilling  guest. 
He  wanted  to  get  out.  However 
nmch  he  may  have  liked  fish,  he 
did  not  want  it  three  times  a  day, 
and  all  the  time,  ^o  he  kept  up 
a  fiJget  and  a  struggle  and  a 
turning-over,  and  gave  the  whale 
no  lime  to  assimilate  him. 
The  man  knew  that  if  he  was 
ever  to  get  out  he  must  be  in  per- 
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petual  motion.  We  know  men 
that  are  so  lethargic  they  woiil<i 
have  given  it  up,  and  lain  so 
quiet'y  that  in  a  few  hours  they 
would  nave  gone  into  fliikes  and 
fish-bone,  blow-hole  and  blubber. 
Now,  we  see  men  all  around  us 
who  have  been  swallowed  by 
monstrous  mi-fortunes.  Some  of 
them  sit  down  on  a  piece  of 
whalebone  and  give  up.  They 
say  :  '  No  use  !  I  will  never  get 
back  my  money,  or  restore  my 
good  name,  or  lecover  my 
health.'  They  float  out  to  sea 
and  never  again  are  heard  of. 
Others,  the  moment  they  go  down 
the  throat  of  some  great  trouble, 
begin  to  plan  for  egress.  They 
make  rapid  e>timate  of  the  length 
of  the  vertebrate  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  how  far  they  are 
in.  They  dig  up  enough  sper- 
maceti out  of  the  darkness  to 
make  a  light,  and  keep  turning 
this  way  and  that  till  the  first 
you  know  they  are  out.  Deter- 
mination to  get  wtil  has  much 
to  do  wiih  recovered  invalidism. 
P'irm  will  to  defeat  bankrup'cy 
decides  financial  deliverance. 
Never  surrender  to  misfortune  or 
discouragement.  You  can,  if  you 
are  spry  enough,  make  it  as  un- 
comfortable for  the  whale  as  the 
whale  can  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  you.  There  will  be  some 
place  where  you  can  brace  your 
feet  against  his  ribs  and  some 
large  upper  tooth  around  which 
you  may  take  hold,  and  he  will 
be  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  you  for 
a  tenant  as  you  will  be  glad  to 
get    ltd  of   him    for   a   landlord. 


There  is  a  way  out  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  find  it." 

124.  KNOWLEDGE,  progres- 
sive.— Spain  once  held  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  So  highly 
did  she  value  her  possessions 
that  she  stamped  on  her  coin  the 
two  "  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  as  the 
promontories  of  rock  were  called; 
and  on  a  scroll  thrown  over  these 
were  the  words  '■'■Ne  phis  tiltra''' 
— no  more  beyond.  But  one  day 
a  bold  spirit  sailed  far  beyond 
those  pillars  and  found  a  new 
world  of  beauty.  Then  Spain, 
wisely  convinced  of  ignorance, 
struck  the  word  '*A>"  from  the 
coin,  and  left  "Fius  Jil*rd" — 
more  beyond." 

125.  LABOR. — One  of  our  Presi- 
dents was  asked  what  was  his 
toat-of-arms.  "A  pair  of  shirt 
sleeves  !"  was  his  curt  reply. 

)26.  When  Cicero  was  taunted  by 
the  sneer  novtis  homo,  the  first  of 
his  family,  he  suddenly  turned 
on  his  critic  with  "  and  you  are 
the  last  of  your's!"' 

127.  The  Italians  have  a  proveib 
that,  while  one  devil  may  tempt 
the  toiler,  a  thousand  dog  the 
drone. 

128.  LAY  ACTIVITY^  aids 
the  pulpit. — The  Church  never 
had  greater  power  than  when  it 
had  no  pulpit,  as  in  the  apostolic 
age  and  in  the  field  preaching  of 
Wesley  and  Whiteficld.  Lay 
activity,  as  we  see  it  now  daily 
augmenting,  is  but  the  effect  of 
increased  pulpit  energy,  anci  tl^i* 
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lay  activity  reacts  on  the  pulpit, 
abetting  and  reinforcing  it. 

129.  LAY  ACTIVITY,  has  its 

own  sphere.— Dr.  Haydn  re- 
calls the  fact  ihat  Saul  and  Jero- 
boam did  not  assume  the  priest's 
function  with  impunity,  and  that 
the  Lord  summarily  rebuked  the 
envy  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  at 
the  pre-eminence  of  Moses.  But 
the  ministry  and  laity,  each  in 
its  sphere,  work  for  the  same 
ends  under  the  same  Lord. 
There  should  be  no  rivalry.  The 
former  welcomes  the  latter  to  a 
share  of  work,  and  the  laity  will 
recognize  the  ministry  as  called 
of  God  to  expound  the  Word, 
administer  the  sacraments  and 
be  the  natural  leaaers  of  the 
Church  in  her  work. 

130.  LAY  CULTURE.— There 
are,  says  Dr.  Haydn  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Lay  Effort,  fervid  but 
ignorant  talkers  who  refer  dis- 
dainful'y  to  culture  as  if  the 
Spirit's  aid  rendered  study  need- 
less, but  whose  interpretat'ons 
of  Scripture  show  how  much 
they  need  instruction.  '  How 
absurd  to  declaim  against  com- 
mentaries and  then  go  on  and 
make  one  and  urge  its  accept- 
ance. We  should  have  had  a 
good  deal  less  nonsense  in  the 
shape  of  interpretation  if  some 
of  our  'Bible  readers'  had  been 
more  free  in  the  use  of  them. 
Conceit  generally  dwells  with 
ignorance.  We  may  honor  the 
Holy  Ghost  quite  as  much 
by  giving  heed  to  His  sugges 
tions  through  saintly  and  giUed 


souls  as  when  filtered  through 
our  own  willing  minds." 

131.  LIBERALITY.  —  John 
Wesley   says:  "Get  all  you  cap 

without  hurting  your  soul,  body 
or  neighbor;  save  all  you  can 
and  give  all  you  can  ;  being  glad 
to  give  and  ready  to  distribute." 

132.  Spurgeon  begun  in  boyhood 
giving  a  tenth  to  the  Lord,  but, 
having  once  increased  the  rate 
to  a  fii'th,  found  such  joy  of 
heart  that  he  could  not  deny 
himself  after .vard  the  luxury  of 
the  larger  dedication.  God  has 
steadily  and  wonderfully  in- 
creased his  means  of  giving,  as 
we'l  as  the  joy  of  giving. 

133.  It  is  related  of  a  poor,  penni- 
less boy  that,  while  hearing  in  a 
Scotch  kirk  the  cause  of  missions 
pleaded,  he  was  so  moved  that 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  when 
the  plates  containing  the  collec- 
tion were  emptied,  he  asked  for 
one  of  them.  Reverently  sitting 
thereon,  he  solemnly  gave  him- 
self, body  and  soul,  to  the  cans* 
of  missions.  He  obtained  an 
education,  entered  the  ministry 
and  became  one  of  the  mo5t 
prominent  missionaries  tha\ 
England  ever  sent  forth  to  the 
heathen  world. 

134.  LIBERTY,  esteemed.— A 
traveler  stood  one  day  besida 
the  cages  of  some  birds  that, 
exposed  for  sale,  ruffled  their 
sunny  plumage  on  the  wires  and 
struggled  to  be  free.  A  way- 
worn and  sun-browned  man,  lika 
one  returned  from  foreigjx 
lajids,  he   looked    wistfully  ana 
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sadly  on  these  captives  till  tears 
started  in  his  eye,  and,  turning 
round  on  their  owner,  he  asked 
the  price  of  one,  paid  it  in 
strange  gold,  and  opening  th", 
cage  set  the  prisoner  free;  and 
thus  r.nd  thus  he  did  with  cap- 
tive after  captive  till  every  bird 
was  free,  soaring  to  the  skies  and 
singing  on  the  wings  of  liberty. 
The  crowd  stared  and  stood 
amazed  ;  they  thought  him  mad, 
till,  to  the  question  of  their  curi- 
osity, he  replied  :  "  I  was  once 
myself  a  captive ;  I  know  the 
sweets  of  liberty."—  Guthrie. 

X35.  LIFE,  enjoyed.— It  is  well 
enough  to  provide  for  a  rainy 
day,  but  that  man  is  very  fool- 
ish who  saves  his  um':rella  for  a 
future;  storm,  while  he  is  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  drenched  with 
rain.  We  do  not  take  pleasure 
and  enjoy  life  as  we  go  along. 
We  live  too  much  in  the  fu- 
ture and  too  little  in  the  present. 
We  live  poor  that  we  may  die 
rich.  We  get  all  ready  to  be 
happy,  and,  when  we  are  quite 
ready,  infirmity  or  disease  steps 
in  and  the  chance  is  gone.  Live 
slower  and  live  longer. 

136.  LIFE,  perverted.— Many 
men  build  as  cathedrals  were 
built — the  part  nearest  the  ground 
finished,  but  that  part  which 
soars  toward  heaven,  the  turrets 
and  the  spires,  forever  incom- 
plete. A  kitchen,  a  cellar,  a  bar 
and  a  bedroom,  these  are  the 
whole  of  some  men,  the  only 
apartments  in  their  soul-house. 
Manv  men  are  mere  warehouses 


full  of  merchandise,  the  head, 
the  heart  stuffed  with  goods. 
Like  those  houses  in  the  lower 
streets  of  the  city  which  were 
once  family  dwellings,  but  are 
now  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, there  are  apartments  in 
their  souls  which  were  once  ten- 
anted by  taste  and  love  and  joy 
and  worship  ;  but  they  are  all  de- 
serted now,  and  the  rooms  are 
filled  with  earthly  and  material 
things. — Beecher. 

137.  LIFE,  the  test  of  piety. — 
Whitfield  was  once  asked  in  ref- 
erence to  a  man,  "  Is  he  a 
Christian  ?"  "  How  can  I  tell?" 
he  replied,  "  I  never  lived  with 
him."  Home  life  and  the  unre- 
served freedom  of  intimate  inter- 
course reveal  the  heart  as  public 
life  never  can. 

138.  LIFE,  its  trials.— The  dia- 
mond is  dug  by  the  miner,  ground 
by  the  lapidary,  set  by  the  jewel- 
er, then  woru  by  the  prince.  So 
God  chooses  His  jewels  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction  and  carries 
on  the  processes  of  preparation 
as  with  the  diamond,  only  that 
the  discipl  ne  of  God  is  adapt- 
ed to  willing  and  co-operating 
hearts. 

139    Some  lives  are  drawn 

•'  dark  with  hieroglyph^ 
Writ  in  languages  un'.cnown  ; 
Some  in  phosphcrcscent  glory. 
Only  legible  by  night. 
Leaflets  now  unpaged  and  scattered. 
Time's  great  library  receives. 
When  eternity  shall  bind  them, 
Golden  volume  we  shall  find  them, 
God's  light  falling  on  the  leaves. 
Wail  unt'.l  He  t;ach  the  mystery. 
Then  the  wisdom- woven  history 
Faith  shall  read  and  Love  tranjlate.** 


Wi 
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140.  I  P.  manhood,  Palgrave  says 
that  all  the  region  of  the  fore- 
head above  and  around  the  eye, 
and  all  that  lies  round  the  mouth 
are  carved  and  channelled  with 
the  memorials  of  a  thousand 
thoughts  and  impulses.  In  the 
beautiful  phrase  ^\■hich  Words- 
worth applied  to  the  mountains, 
they  look.  "  familiar  with  forgot- 
ten years,"  they  record  a  life's 
experiences. 

141.  LIVES,  suppressed, — The 

London SpeciadritW^ oftlie  quiet 
old  doctor,  Stockman,  who  has 
furnished  brains  for  that  Belgic 
figure-head,  King  Leopc  Id  ;  of 
De  Jomini,  to  whom  Bonaparte 
always  deferred,  and  but  for 
whose  absence  Waterloo  might 
have  been  won  ;  of  Bismarck's 
secretary,  against  whose  advice 
he  hardly  dared  to  move,  morally 
as  potent  as  the  Emperor  William 
himself.  As  the  stoker  feeds  the 
engine,  as  the  toiler  turns  the 
crank  in  the  corner,  so  the  world's 
drudges  do  the  work  and  others 
reap  the  glory  as  figure-heads, 
"ornamental  men." 

142.  LITERATURE,  its  in- 
fluence.— If:  quickens  the  sensi- 
bilities, melting  or  firing  them. 
Cowper,  Burns  and  all  who  love, 
will  muhiply  readers.  Every 
line  of  Montaigne,  Cervantes  and 
Goldsmith  will  live  when  Vol- 
taire is  forgotten.  Lyrics  sink 
through  the  cru^t  of  stoic  conven- 
tionalities. Humor  is  the  laugh 
of  charity.  Literature  is  the  ves- 
tibule of  religion.  Piety  is  the 
pcrvaMve    eltnunl    of    the    best 


literature.  As  the  land  of  Beulah 
led  to  the  Celestial  City,  and  as 
Saturday  night  leads  to  Sunday, 
the  canonized  thought  of  man, 
real  literature,  conducts  to  relig- 
ion. All  books  are  not  litera- 
ture, any  more  than  all  Chris- 
tians are  really  saints.  Literature 
is  not  large  -  it  may  be  mastered 
by  one.  —  Buckhavi, 

143.  In  his  "  Pleasures  of  Litera- 
ture," Willmoit  tells  of  a  Roman 
who  expended  vast  sums  in  gath- 
ering a  household  of  learned 
sla\es.  One  recited  the  en'ire 
Iliad,  another  chanted  the  odes  "*i 
of  Pindar,  and  so  on;  each  stand-  ^ 
ard  author  had  a  living  voice. 
He  adds  that  we  are  richer  than 
the  Roman,  for  even  an  emperor 
could  not  compress  a  slave  into 

an  Elzevir.  We  have  choicer 
and  fuller  editions  now,  such  as 
are  not  subject  to  the  annoyances 
of  the  former — portable,  cheap 
and  quiet  companions  for  the 
c'oset,  for  a  field  walk  or  in 
travel. 

144.  The  recesses  of  a  library  he 
compares  to  a  deep  harbor  into 
whichcurious  learninghas  sailed 
with  its  freight  and  cast  anthor. 
The  ponderous  tomes  are  bales 
of  mental  merchandise.  Odors 
of  far-off  climes  and  distant  years 
steal  from  the  red  leaves,  swell- 
ing ridges  of'vellum  and  titles  i:i 
tarni^^hed  gold.  The  reading  of 
a  week  slips  into  a  parenthesis, 
an  illumined  mind  shoots  a  glory 
into  the  commonest  word.  No 
.'•ociety  of  the  living  is  compar- 
able to  that   of  the   departed;  no 
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joys  so  sweet  as  those  silent 
nights  of  cahn  communion  with 
the  past. 

"At  the  midnight  hour, 
SIo-'*    through   that  studious  gloom  the 

pausing  eye, 
licd  ly  the   glimmering    taper    moves 
■  around 

The  tacred  volumes  of  the  dead." 

145.  When  his  physician  on  mid- 
night visits  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Rev.    Dr.     Kirk's    study    lamp 

I  burning  till  one  or  two  o'clock, 
he  reproved  the  student,  who, 
though  gray-haired  and  growing 
blind,  had  all  the  enihusia  m  of 
youth  in  his  studies.  "Ah,  doc- 
tor, my  books,  my  books,  my  old 

/  companions,  how  can  I  desert 
ihem!" 

146.  A  book  IS  a  soul  disengaged 
from  matter,  a  fountain  that  flows 
forever.  Some,  of  poisonous  ten- 
dency, are  kept  on  the  shelf,  as 
the  anatomist  preserves  monsters 
in  glasses  ;  but  ihey  ought  to  be 
accurately  labeled. 

147.  LITTLE      THINGS.    — 

Their  importance  is  seen  as  they 
stand  related  to  duty  or  danger, 
in  educational,  economic,  social 
and  moral  relations.  "  How 
great  a  forest  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth" — James  111:5.  Someone 
has  estimated  the  average  daily 
loss  by  fires  in  the  United  States 
to  be  half  a  million  dollars.  A 
drop  of  water  is  insignificant, 
yet,  Thomas  Stephenson  says 
that  each  square  yard  of  waves 
driven  against  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house exerts  seventeen  tons 
pressure.     By  careful  measure- 


ments at  Dunkirk  the  ground  is 
found  trembling  in  a  storm 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

148.  The  flight  of  a  bird  deter- 
mined the  career  of  Mohammed; 
a  spider's  spinning  that  of  Bruce ; 
the  tear  in  his  mother's  eye,  that 
of  Washington,  and  so  on 
through  the  chapter.  Voltaire 
at  five  committed  to  memory  an 
infidel  poem,  but  Doddridge 
studied  the  Bible  from  fireside 
titles  explained  by  his  mother. 
George  Miiller,  in  early  life, 
looked  forward  to  a  physician's 
work,  but  the  surgeon  to  whom 
he  went  to  make  arrangements, 
was  just  then  too  much  engaged 
to  allow  an  interview,  which  lit- 
tle circumstances  led  to  an  entire 
readjustment  of  his  lite  plans. 

149.  LORD'S  DAY.  —  On  the 

side  of  an  English  coal  mine, 
li-Tiestone  is  in  constant  process 
of  formation.  When  the  miners 
are  at  work,  the  dust  of  the  coal 
colors  the  formation  black; 
when  they  rest,  it  is  white.  For 
each  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  has 
a  white  line ;  hence  it  is  called 
"  The  Sunday  Stone."  There 
is  also  a  record  of  the  Sundays 
of  all  people,  made  by  them- 
selves as  well  a^  by  their  Maker. 
Well  spent,  tl^e  Lord's  day  in- 
trqduces  a  week  of  coatent,  but 
desecrated,  it  casts  a  portentous 
shadow  on  gll  the  following  days. 

1 50.  The  old  Jewish  saying  carries 
an  essential  truth  :  "Good  degds 
have  no  Sabbath,"  that  is,  our 
seryicg  to  Gq4  is  ceaseless. 

151.  Ths  Sabbath  is  the  door  of. 
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the  week,  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Let  no  Samson  carry  them  away 
and  leave  the  city  unprotected. 

152.  LOQUACITY. —  Webster 

compared  the  flow  of  words  to 
the  departure  of  church-goers; 
the  fewer  in  the  house  the  faster 
they  come  out. 

153'  A  Wall  Street  business  man, 
coming  out  of  church,  was  asked 
how  he  liked  the  preaching. 
He  replied  that  he  preferred  the 
organ  to  the  minister.  "Why"? 
"Because  the  organ  seemed  to 
have  a  stop  to  it."' 

154.  A  good  man  in  his  last  hours 
was  heard  to  remark:  "I've 
done  niany  a  wrong  thing  in  my 
life, but  I  never  did  a /o//^'- thing." 

155.  Loquacity,  says  Spencer,  is  a 
a  mental  fistula,  a  running  issue 
almost  incurable.  Speak  briefly 
or  not  at  all.  Show  wit  rather 
than  words.  Pour  r.dt  out  a 
flood  of  the  latter  from  the 
mouth  when  you  can  hardly 
WFing  from  the  brain  a  drop  of 
the  fprmer. 

156.  LOVE.-^As  bees  sting  not 
the  flesh,  if  sn^eared  with  honey, 
opposition  and  wrath  even  arg 
baffled  by  love.  "  Prepare  youiv 
selves  as  thti  athjetes  used  to  do 
for  their  exercises;  oil  your  mind 
and  manners  to  give  them  the 
necessary  suppleness  and  flexibil- 
ity ;  strength  alone  will  not  do." 
This  advice  of  Chesterfield 
sprung  from  policy,  not  love.  A 
churl  may  veil  his  selfishness  in 
honey.'d  words  and  fascinating 
smiles.  Bonaparte  studied  man- 
ners with  Talma  the  actor ;  ard 


Mirabeau,  one  of  the  most  hid- 
eous and  wicked  of  men,  pos- 
sessed a  wizard's  spell  that 
bound  to  him  men,  and  women 
too,  as  the  serpent  charms  the 
doA 

157.  But  true  love  is  something 
deeper  than  "  a  mere  superficial, 
skin-deep  politeness,  the  indis- 
criminate fawning  of  a  .spaniel, 
the  grimaces  of  an  unctious  im- 
postor; it  is  a  hearty  wish  to 
make  others  happy  at  our  own 
cost,  a  manly  deference  without 
hypocrisy;  the  application  of  the 
golden  rule  to  all  our  social  con- 
duct; the  last  touch,  the  crown- 
ing perfection  of  a  noble  charac- 
ter, the  gold  on  the  spire,  the 
sun  light  on  the  corn-field;  it  re- 
sults onl)'  from  the  truest  balance 
and  harmony  of  the  soul." 

1 58.  Love,  like  light,  must  always 
be  traveling.  A  man  must  spend 
it,  give  it  away.  He  may  be  a 
miser  of  his  wealth,  tie  his  talent 
in  a  napkin  and  hug  himself  up 
in  his  reputation,  but  he  is  always 
generous  in  his  love. — MacLeod. 

1,9.  LUXURY,  barbaric— The 

ce'ebrated  •'  Peacock  Throne"  at 
Delhi,  built  of  gold  and  resting 
on  pillars  of  gold,  adorned  with 
rubies  and  diamonds,  was  valued 
at  thirty  million  dollars,  and  the 
ceiling  over  it,  five  millions 
more.  In  1739  the  Persians  car- 
ried off"  treasures  amounting  Xo 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 
One  can  hardly  conceive  the 
prodigality  with  which  the  Hin- 
doos "  showered  on  their  kings 
barbaric  eold." 
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i6o.   LUXURY,     bondage.— A 

Parisian  millionaire  has  a  iiouse 
built,  not  so  much  for  comfort  as 
security.  It  is  burglar-proof.  He 
dare  not  leave  it  a  single  night. 
His  diamonds  are  cased  in  stone 
and  iron,  guarded  by  automatic 
bells  and  loaded  guns,  and  he 
sleeps  with  twelve  revolvers  on 
the  table  near  his  pillow. 

161.  When  dying,  Mahmoud  or- 
dered his  treasures,  apparel  and 
other  badges  of  luxury  to  be 
brought  to  his  chamber.  He 
wept  like  a  child  and  said : 
"What  toils,  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  body  and  mind  the  getting 
and  keeping  of  these  have  cost 
me,  and  now  I  must  leave  them 
all !  " 

162.  MAN,  his  nobility.— Oh, 
rich  and  various  man  !  ihou  pal- 
ace of  sight  and  sound,  carrying 
in  thy  senses  the  morning  and 
the  night ;  in  thy  brain  the 
geometry  of  the  city  of  God;  in 
thy  heart  the  power  of  love  and 
the  realms  of  right  and  wrong  ! 
Who  shall  seta  limit  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  human  being  ? — Emer- 
son, 

163.  MAN,  his  wealth.— Guthrie 

compares  some  men  to  the  rough, 
oaken,  battered  chests  brought 
across  the  seas,  which  externally 
give  no  indication  of  their  con- 
tents. Lift  the  lids  and  the  air 
is  regaled  by  afomatic  fragrance 
and  the  eye  dazzled  with  gems, 
or  delighted  with  costly  atiire, 
wrought  with  cunning  workman- 
ship. 


164.  A  quaint  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Richard  Gove, 
compares  man  to  a  book.  His 
birth  is  the  title-page ;  his  bap- 
tism the  preface  ;  his  youth  the 
table  of  contents;  his  life  the 
body  of  the  volume  ;  his  blunders 
the  errata  and  his  repentance  the 
correction  of  them.  Men,  like 
books,  are  large  and  small,  quar- 
tos, folios  and  tiny  volumes. 
Some  are  fairer  bound  than 
others,  and  some  that  lack  in 
show,  make  \x\>  in  durability  of 
binding  and  in  the  value  of  their 
contents.  Some  are  pious  and 
some  profane,  some  full  of  wis- 
dom, some  full  of  folly  ;  but  each 
must  have  a  final  page  with  the 
closing  word  p'iNis,  like  the 
record  of  each  of  the  patriarchs, 
"  and  he  died  !" 

165.  MAN,  a  microcosm. — We 

are,  says  Buhver,  realities  of  va- 
rious, countless  combinations.  We 
must  enrich  our  whole  nature  and. 
so  escape  narrow-mindedness. 
Life's  circle  is  cut  into  segments. 
All  lines  are  equal  if  drawn  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference. 
To  sail  round  the  world  we  must 
put  in  at  many  harbors,  if  not  for 
rest,  at  least  for  supplies.    * 

166.  MANNER,  affected.— If 
there  is  one  thing  I  shrink  from 
more  than  another,  it  is  a  fop, 
and  a  fop  in  the  pulpit  is  beyond 
endurance.  One  Sunday  we  had 

to  preach,  and  our  people 

never  ceased  to  talk  about  him. 
I  believe  none  of  them  recol- 
lected a  word  he  said,  but  oniy 
the  "  lovely  voice  and  charming 
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lavender  gloves  and  the  sweet- 
est embroidered  white  lawn 
handkerchief  imaginable."  I 
never  was  a  preacher  worshiper 

ir.y?clf.      IVa/.'cr  Field. 

iZj.  A  yo  ng  minister,  somewhat 
d^'itinguished  for  self  conceit, 
having  failed  disastrously  before 
a  crowded  audience,  was  thus 
addressed  by  an  aged  brother : 
"If  you  had  gone  into  the  pulpit 
feeling  as  you  now  do  on  coming 
out  of  the  pulpit,  you  would 
have  felt  on  coming  out  of  that 
pulpit  as  you  did  when  you 
went  i;p  into  the  pulpit." 

lG3.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  those 
ejaculations  of  petulau'rc  that 
seem  most  like  the  sudden  kicic 
of  a  horse,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed tD  one  whose  bearing 
v.as  ofT^nsive  :  "  Sir  !  you  must 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  y(jurself,  for  you  couhln't 
have  been  naturally  so  stupid  !" 

163.  MANNER,  impressive. — 
Daniel  Webster  once  attended 
church  in  a  quiet  country  village. 
The  clergyman  was  a  sinxplc- 
heartcd,  pious  old  man,  who  rose 
and  named  his  text  with  great 
simplicity.  He  then  said  :  "  My 
fri.nds,  we  can  die  but  once T' — 
and  paused.  Said  Webster, 
'  Frigid  and  weak  as  these 
words  might  seem  at  first,  they 
were  to  me  among  the  most  im- 
pressive and  awakening  I  ever 
heard.  I  never  lelt  so  sensibly 
that  I  must  die  at  all,  as  when 
that  devout  old  man  told  me  I 
could  die  but  unce." 


170.  Address  and  accomplish- 
ments, says  Emerson,  give  one 
the  mastery  of  palaces  and  of 
fortunes  wherever  he  goes.  He 
has  not  the  trouble  of  earning  or 
owning  them,  but  they  solicit 
his  entrance  and  use.  "All 
your  Greek,"  said  Chesterfield 
to  his  son,  "  can  never  advance 
you  from  secretary  to  envoy,  or 
envoy  to  ambassador,  but  your 
manner  may,  if  good." 

171.  Dr.  Mathews,  in  his  "Get- 
ting on  in  the  World,"  says  that 
it  was  courtesy  to  a  foreigner, 
who,  with  a  friend,  called  at  the 
manufactory  of  Winans,  that 
laid  the  fjundation  of  that  Phil- 
adelphia fortune.  Ai  invitation 
to  fill  orders  for  the  Russian 
Czar  was  the  direct  result  of  at- 
tention shown.  "  Thank  you, 
my  dear  please  call  again,"' 
spoken  by  Lundy  Foote  to  a  beg- 
gar girl  who  bought  a  penny's 
v/orth,  made  Lundy  Foote  a 
millionaire 

172.  MEMORY.- Newton,  la- 
menting the  decay  of  his  mem- 
ory, said  that  he  could  not  re- 
call the  events  of  the  torenoon, 
yet  in  the  pulpit  had  no  difii- 
culty  in  quoting  any  verse 
needed,  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation. Dr.  Fitch  had  a  poor 
verbal  memory  and  dared  njt 
give  a  pulpit  notice  without  it 
was  written.  He  once  tried  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  winter 
arrangements  for  afternoon  wor- 
ship, and  with  the  following 
poor  success,  ,'•  Service  will  be- 
gin at  three  o'clock  and  continue 
till  spring !" 
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Professor  Park  tells,  at  his 
own  expense,  this  bit  of  mourn- 
ful experience  at  Braintree,  in 
early  life,  when  trying  to  extem- 
porize. A  brother  remarked 
to  him,  "  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Griffin  preach,  and  Dr.  Smalley, 
and  Lymai'  Bcechcr,  and  all  the 
great  preachers,  but  I  must  say 
that  your  sermons  the  past  six 
months" — a  compliment,  of 
course,  was  coming,  alter  such 
a  promising  preface — "I  must 
say  your  sermons  the  past  six 
months  have  been  the  most  mis- 
erable dishwater  I  ever  heard  !" 
173.  MEMORY.— Coleridge  de- 
scribes an  ignorant  domestic  talk- 
ing by  the  hour  in  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin,  while  prostrate  in  de- 
lirium;  repeating  passages  she 
had  acc'denlly  heard  in  early  life^ 
without  knowing  their  meaning. 
The  rubbis.h  of  half  a  life-time 
had  covered  them,  but  they  rose 
again,  as  the  light  of  eternity  un- 
veiled the  secrets  once  committed 
to  memory's  trust.  If  a'l  this  is 
true  in  this  earthly  existence,  what 
must  be  the  play  of  memory's  un- 
impeded activity  after  death,  after 
judgment,  and  throughout  eter- 
nity !  So,  too,  with  our  emotion- 
al nature.  With  what  terrible 
intensity  do  our  affections  act, 
our  loves  and  hates,  our  hopes 
and  fears  in  this  little  life,  and 
with  what  consuming  power  will 
they  act  hereafter!  Chemistry 
tells  us  that  the  sea  holds  the  oil 
and  wick,  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, as  fuel  for  a  final  conflagra- 
tion that  shaU  burn  the  rocks  like 
tinder  an  J.  make  this  globe  again 


a  ball  of  incandescent  fire.  And 
does  not  the  soul  hold  the  fuel 
which  will  either  mingle  its  flames 
with  celestial  altars  or  add  its 
lurid  glare  to  the  world  of  woe? 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die,  but 
think  of  the  solemnity  of  life, 
which  represents  such  fearful 
possessions  and  probabilities  !  Of 
what  unspeakable  value  is  pro- 
bation as  related  to  retribution, 
the  work  of  forming  character  as 
related  to  the  immutable  fixity  of 
character  hereafter. 
174.  MUSIC.  —  Music  washes 
away  from  the  soul  the  dust  of 
everyday  life. 

"  One  pleasure  cheers  me  in  my  soli- 
tude, 
The  joy  of  song. 
It  lulls  with  soothing  tones  the  sense  of 

pain, 
Therestleso  longing,  the  unquiet  wish, 
Till  sorrow  oft  will  grow  to  ravishment, 
And  sadness  self  to  harmony  divine." 
Goethe. 

175. — Knowledge  of  high  art  is  not 
needful  to  enjoy  music.  Francis 
Horner  says  that  he  is  as  ignorant 
of  critical  principles  as  the  dol- 
phins were  whom  Arion  charm- 
ed, or  the  rocks  and  solitudes  that 
yielded  to  Orpheus,  yet"  it  is  for- 
tunate that  ignorance  prevents 
neither  stones,  nor  dolphins,  nor 
Scotch  l-awyers  from  being  de- 
lighted with  the  divine  compo.i- 
tions  of  Handel." 

176.  MUSIC. — Its  power  over 
melancholy.  A  Hungarian  noble- 
man, who  had  lost  by  death  an 
idolized  daughter,  was  so  incon- 
solable in  his  grief  that  he  se- 
cluded himself  from  the  world 
and  kept  himself  on  a  couch  with- 
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ill  a  room  draped  in  black.  T'.vo 
years  had  passed  and  he  seemed 
to  be  settling  down  into  incurable 
derangement,  when  his  friend  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mara,  the 
prima  donna  of  the  Prussian  court 
and  of  the  musical  world.  Standing 
in  an  adjoining  room,  she  began 
in  a  voice  of  marvelous  sweetness 
Handel's  Messiah.  The  noble- 
man for  a  while  took  no  notice 
of  the  voice.  At  length  he  raided 
himself  up  to  listen  and  when  the 
passage  was  rendered,  "  Look  and 
see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  to 
my  sorrow,  the  sentiment  and  the 
pathos  of  Mara's  expression  un- 
locked the  long  closed  fount  of 
tears.  The  crisis  was  passed, 
and  when  a  full  choir  broke  out 
in  the  Hallelujah  chorus  the  no- 
bleman's voice  joined  with  ihem 
full  and  strong  in  singing,  "  The 
Lord  G  )d  omnipotent  reigneth  !" 
and  he  left  his  darkened  home  a 
free  man. 

177,  MUSIC,  and  religion. — In 

the  early  days  of  Chr'stianity  the 
chief  singer  wa.s  appointed  under 
a  solemn  charg.%  of  which  that 
of  the  Carthagenian  council  is  a 
sample ;  "  Sec  t";at  thou  believest 
with  thy  heart  what  thou  singest 
with  thy  mouth,  and  that  thou 
also  dost  carry  out  the  same  in 
thy  walk  and  conversation." 
"  When  I  think  on  God  "  said 
Haydn,  "  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy 
that  the  notes  dance  and  leap,  as 
it  were,  from  my  pen.  Since  God 
has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  I 
serve  Him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." 
In  the  Castle  of  Coburg,  Luther, 


seeing  the  depression  of  his  com- 
panions, said  "  Come  !  let  us  de- 
fy the  Devil  and  sing  the  130th 
Psalm,  De profundis.'''' 

George  Herbert  went  twenty 
miles  twice  a  week  to  Salisbury 
Cathedral  and  said  that  the  hours 
he  there  spent  in  song  and  prayer 
made  a  heaven  on  earth. 

The  fact  is  a  notewcrihy  one 
that  the  Bible  is  largely  written  in 
verse,  adapted  to  musical  uses. 
God's  statutes  are  our  songs  in 
the  house  of  our  pilgrimage.  An- 
other fact  of  hymnology  is  noted 
by  Dr.  Phelps  of  Andover,  that 
some  of  the  most  precious  contri- 
butions of  sacred  lyrics  have  been 
the  production  of  earlier  English 
preachers  in  connection  with 
their  discourses.  Their  hearts, 
warmed  by  the  theme  of  the  hour, 
have  overflowed  in  a  hymn  at 
the  close,  which  was  appended 
to  the  written  sermon  as  a  fit  em- 
bodiment of  the  experience  un- 
folded. These  have  a  pathos 
and  power  which  few  uninspired 
utterances  can  claim.  The  mel- 
odies and  hymns  of  Lyte  and 
other  seraphic  spirits  of  more  re- 
cent days  prove  that  the  same 
fountain  flows  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  church. 

178.  Music  is  the  rod  of  Hermes. 
It  calls  up  the  spirits  from  below 
or  conducts  them  back  again  to 
Elysium.  It  not  oidy  excites  the 
imagination  but  invigorates  elo- 
quence and  refreshes  memory. 
It  is  like  besprinkling  a  tessel- 
lated pavement  with  odoril'erous 
water,  which  brings  out  the  im- 
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ages,  cools  ihe  apartment  and 
gratifies  the  senses  by  its  frag- 
rance.—  IValter  Savage  Land  or. 

179.  NATURE.— It  is  but  the 
name  of  an  effect  whose  cause  is 
God.  Pascal  says  :  '•  Nature  is 
the  image  of  God." 

180.  NATURE  is  to  God  what 
speech  is  to  thought.  "  How 
vain  to  worship  the  shadow  and 
neglect  the  substance." 

181.  NATURE,  her  reporters. 

— Everything,  says  Hugh  Miiier, 
is  writing  her  history,  from  peb- 
ble to  planet.  The  scratches  of 
the  lolling  rock,  the  channels  of 
the  rivers,  the  falling  rain,  the 
buried  fern,  the  footprint  in  the 
snow  and  every  act  of  man  in- 
scribes the  map  of  her  march. 
The  air  is  full  of  sounds,  the  sky 
is  full  of  tokens  and  the  ground 
is  full  of  memoranda  and  signa- 
tures which  are  more  or  less  legi- 
ble to  the  intelligent. 

182.  NATURE  and  Revelation. 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne  said  that 
lie  had  these  two  books  of  divin- 
'ty,  the  written  Word  and  the 
manuscript  of  Nature,  which  was 
open  as  well  to  heathen  as  to  us. 
"  Surely  the  heathen  knew  better 
how  to  join  and  read  these  mystic 
letters  than  we  Christians  who 
cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these 
common  hieroglyphs  and  disdain 
to  suck  divinity  from  the  flowers 
of  nature." 

183.  NEW   BIRTH,  its  need. 

— The  necessity  of  some  great, 
critical,  formative  change  in  man 
may   be   assumed  as   a  truth  on 


which  the  mind  of  the  race  is 
substantially  a  unit.  On  this 
theme,  as  on  many  of  the  first 
principles  of  religion,  the  wan- 
dering.-, of  the  human  mind  from 
God  are  forever  ciiecked  by 
oceanic  curi"ents,  which  draw  it 
inward  and  compel  it  to  sail 
along  the  coast  of  truth,  never  far 
or  long  out  of  sight  of  the  main- 
land.—/'//^/^j. 

184.  A  cook  told  Dionysius  that 
the  black  broth  of  Lacedemon 
would  not  do  well  at  vSyracuse, 
unless  it  be  tasted  by  a  Spartan 
palate.  So  the  excellencies  of 
heaven  cannot  be  discerned  but 
by  a  spirit  accustomed  to  diviner 
banquets. — ye  re  my   Taylor. 

185.  Solomon's  temple  was  built  of 
stone  made  ready  before,  of  liv^- 
ing  stones  wrought  for  the  self- 
same thing,  for  they  cannot  be 
laid  in  that  glorious  buildingjust 
as  they  came  out  of  the  quarry  of 
depraved  nature.  Beggars  in 
their  rags  are  not  meet  for  king's 
houses,  nor  sinners  for  the  king's 
palace  without  raiment  of  needle- 
work. What  wise  man  would 
bring  fiih  out  of  water  to  feed  on 
his  meadows  or  oxen  to  feed  in 
the  sea  ?  As  little  are  the  unre- 
generate  meet  for  heaven  or 
heaven  meet  for  them. — Boston, 

186.  NEGLECT,  its  remem- 
brance torturing. — I  was  on 
my  way  one  Thursday  evening 
to  take  tea  with  a  friend.  My 
hurried  steps  were  arrested  by 
little  Tommy,  a  poor  boy  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  family.  "Won't 
you  te!'  me  that  stor)-.     I  never 
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heard  it."     My  excuses  did    not 
satisfy     him.       I     could    hardly 
shake  hjii  iff.     Ke   went   home 
brokenhearted,    and     the     next 
day  was    dangerously  sick   with 
brain    fever.      His   mother   said 
that  he  had  come  in,  the  evening 
before,  greatly  ex'cited,  and  in  the 
delirium  which  afterwards  set  in 
he  kept  piteously  crying,  "  Won't 
somebody  tell  me  of  Jesus!"     I 
bent    over    that    little    writhing, 
restless  form  and  looked  into  his 
Wild  eyes  as  he  repeated  ihe  cry, 
"  Somebody,   somebody   tell    me 
of    Jesus!"'       My     remem' ered 
neglect  was  torturing.      I  fell  on 
my  knees  and  pleaded  that  his 
life    might    be    spared;     that    at 
least  his  reason    might    be   long 
enough  restored  for  mo  to  point 
him  to  the  Lamb  of  God.     All 
night  I  staid  and  prayed.     The 
next    day    a    change   did  come; 
and  for  one  moment  a  gleam  of 
intelligence  beamed  in  his  glar- 
ing  eyes  as  he  looked  lovingly 
up  and  raised  his  hand,  saying, 
"  I    see   him,  I  see  him  ;    he  is 
coming   to  take  poor  Tommy!" 
Then  the  curtain  of  mental  dark- 
ness fell  once  moreover  his  heavy 
eyelids.     The   fever  burned  out 
and  the  exhaustion  of  death  crept 
over   him.      Again    all    night    I 
prayed    for   one   short   hour,   at 
least,  to  speak  of  Jesus  and  to 
confess  my  cruel  neglect.      The 
answr  came.  Before  he  breathed 
his  last,  the  dear  boy  knew  and 
talked    with    me.      He    passed 
away,  I  believe,    with  some  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  Saviour 


he  longed  to  know  of,  but  how 
often  since  has  that  piteous  cry 
wrung  in  my  ears  with  startling 
emphasis,  "  Oh,  woni  somebody 
tell  7)ie  of  yesiis  H 

187.  A  gay  young  woman  turned 
aside  a  friend's  appeal  by  say- 
ing, "I  only  want  time  enough 
when  I  die  to  say  two  word>, 
'  Lord,  save  '"  Having negL-cted 
her  soul's  salvation,  she  was  sud- 
denly called  away,  but  the  only 
two  words  then  were  the  wail  of 
despair  "  Too  late  !     Too  late  !" 

188.  John  Foster  said  that  if  the 
calls  of  conscience  are  neglecto.d 
the  soul  will  drift  "  degree  after 
degree  from  the  warm  and  hope- 
ful zone,  till  it  at  last  will  enter 
the  arctic  circle  and  become  fixed 
in  relentless  and  eternal  ice  !" 

189.  iMiiW  YEAR.— Let  a  visit 
to  the  fountain  of  cleans. ng  be 
the  last  act  of  the  closing  year, 
and  let  a  new  year  still  find  us 
there.  With  the  Atonement  let  us 
end  and  begin  anew.  Bearing 
its  precious  blood  let  us  pass 
within  the  veil  of  a  solemn  and 
eventful  future. —  jfas.  Hamilton. 

190.  Years  are  given  one  by  one. 
Moses,  says  Bishop  Hall,  desired 
to  be  taught  that  holy  arithmetic 
which  would  help  him  to  count 
not  only  years  but  days.  They 
who  dare  lose  a  day  are  prodi- 
gals, but  those  who  dare  misspend 
it  are  desperate.  Time  is  the 
seed  of  eternity,  the  less  that  re- 
mains the  more  X'aluable  it  be- 
comes. To  squander  time  is  to 
squander  nil. 
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191.  OBSCURITY.— Heracli 

tus,  "The  Obscure,"  an  Ephesian 
philosopher,  delighted  in  a  con- 
cise, inornate  and  mythical  style 
of  expression  which  he  called 
"smileless  and  unperfumed." 
His  life  was  as  unattractive  and 
obscure  as  his  speech.  He  dwelt 
in  a  mountain  retreat  and  lived 
on  the  produce  of  the  ground. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  ever  shed- 
ding tears  over  the  follies  of 
mankind  as  his  contemporary, 
Dcmocritus,  was  always  laughing 
at  them.  The  gloomy  haughti- 
ness and  cankering  disgust  of 
Heraclitus  shortened  his  days. 
In  his  obscurity  of  statement  and 
c  censoriousncss  of  style  he  has 
since  had  many  followers. 

192.  OBSCURITY,  in  individ- 
ual life. — Some  lives  are  "  writ 
in  stmshine,  some  in  tears,"  some 
are  "crossed  with  later  writings, 
palimpsests  dim  of  earlier  days." 
But  ?.ll  these  treasured  .'-ecrets 
shall  be  legible  and  significant 
when  the  books  are  opened.  See 
"  Life." 

193.  OCEAN,  changeful.— The 
ocean  never  seems  twice  alike.  I 
looked  over  the  tafifrail  of  the 
yava  in  mid-ocean  and  saw  the 
quick  quiver  and  flash  of  the 
phosphorus  in  the  wake  of  the 
vessel,  and  I  said  :  "This  is  the 
lightning  of  the  sea."  One 
bright  morning  in  mid-ocean  I 
looked  off  upon  the  water  and  it 
was  so  calm  and  bright  I  said  : 
"This  is  the  infinite  smile  of  an 
infinite    God."     Then    aeain    in 


the  summer  time,  strolling  near 
the  beach  in  the  darkness,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  w.-ters  and  I 
said  :  '•  This  is  the  long  metre 
psalm  of  the  deep."  At  other 
times  the  ocean  seems  like  a 
great  organ  with  the  trumpet 
stop  of  the  tempest  pulk  c!  out 
and  all  the  elements  with  v/ild 
fingers  sweep'ng  the  foaming 
keys,  while  they  have  their  /oot 
on  the  pedal  plaxing  iho  grand 
march  of  God.  At  other  times 
the  ocean  seems  to  be  an  insa- 
tiate conqueror,  owning  two- 
thirds  of  the  world,  and  w-ith 
great  battalions  of  billows  at- 
tempting to  conquer  the  other 
third. — Talviage. 

194.  OCEAN,  fruitful  and 
beautiful. — The  diver  tells  us 
tales  of  Arabic  splendor  seen  be- 
low the  wave ;  of  golden  floors, 
violet-curtained  windows,  walls 
of  crimsc-n  and  opal,  with  wav- 
ing shadows  that  flit  across  the 
rosy  sea  lil.e  the  lines  that  trem- 
ble across  the  spectrum.  The 
infusoria  of  the  ocean  changes  its 
surface  from  one  color  to  another. 
Patches  of  living  green,  thirty- 
miles  across,  are  seen.  The  me- 
dusce  of  the  Arctic  seas  people 
the  cold,  blue  wave  with  their 
wondrous  forms  and  motions, 
flashing  electric  fire.  These  mi- 
croscopic creatures  are  termed 
the  chivalry  of  the  deep,  for  their 
minute,  translucent  shields  of 
silex  are  wrought  with  mimic 
heraldry.  They  are  tiny  knights 
with  shield  and  buckler,  elabor- 
ately carved  with  quaint  conceits. 
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Harney  ..ays  that  one  may  collect, 
by  straining  the  water  of  the  sea, 
a  \veb  of  greenish  cloth  of  gold, 
illuminated  by  electric  fire,  self- 
generated.  These  wondrous 
creatures  live  everywhere,  from 
the  frozen  pole  to  the  burning 
.  equator,  and  while  men  die,  their 
monuments  are  seen  on  continents 
and  mountain  range-;,  on  which 
porphyry  and  granite  have  set 
their  stony  seal  forever. 

195.  The  Greeks  called  the  sea 
atrugetos,  unfruitful,  because  it 
yielded  no  wheat.  But  science 
sh.jws  how  it  teem-i  with  life. 
Ehrenberg  speaks  of  the  paradise 
of  gorgeous  beauty,  fathoms  deep, 
carpeted  green  with  astrcas, 
sprinkled  with  golden  plants  an  1 
shaded  by  the  coral,  th<;  aspen 
and  the  willow  of  the  sea,  while 
fishes  of  crimson  and  burnished 
silver .  sport  like  birds  among 
trees.  In  this  "  great  and  wide 
sea  are  things  creeping  innumer- 
able," all  waiting  on  Him  who 
giveth  them  food.  Says  Fenelon, 
"O  my  G.xl,  he  who  does  not 
see  Thee  in  Thy  works  has  seen 
nothing,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart !  He 
exists  as  though  he  existed  not, 
and  his  life  is  no  more  than  a 
dream." 

196.  ORATORY,  of  the  pulpit. 

— So  long  as  jireaching  is  elo- 
quent, the  world  must  listen — 
nay,  it  will  listen.  To  the  magi- 
cal word,  look,  gesture,  action,  it 
cannot  lie  indifferent  while  the 
sense  of  the  real  remains.  To  the 
same    law,    then,  as  any   other 


profession,  the  vocation  oi 
preaching  stands  or  falls.  The 
racred  i^rofession  cannot  rest  in 
the  fact  of  a  Divine  appoint- 
ment for  its  success,  and  disre- 
gard the  natural  laws  to  which, 
in  common  with  all  other  voca- 
tions, it  is  answerable. — ChriS' 
tian  Advocate. 

197.  ORATORY,  requires 
study. — The  preacher  stands 
with  folded  arms,  expects  the 
people  to  hear  him  while  he 
speaks  because  he  is  ordamed 
of  God,  without  making  the  ex- 
ertions which  would  enable  him 
so  to  speak  that  they  could  not 
get  away  from  his  words.  It  is 
very  easy  for  the  pulpit  to  allow^ 
the  eager,  restless  masses  to 
drift  away  from  it,  and  then 
soothe  itself  with  the  plea  of  a 
rejected  gospel.  But  to  rrake 
itself  respected  for  its  adapta- 
tion to  human  life,  for  the  elo- 
quence with  which  it  presents  to 
men  the  most  stupendous  truths, 
is  not  so  easy.  It  requires  much 
study.  The  almost  superhuman 
efforts  of  men  \\  seciilar  liie  are 
enough  to  put  preachers  to  the 
blush. — Ibid. 

198.  Even  the  silence  of  Savona- 
rola, when  preaching,  instead  of 
being  the  signal  of  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
seemed  as  strong  a  spell  as  his 
voice.  Th  ough  the  cathedral 
men  and  women  sat  like  breath- 
ing statues,  with  faces  upturned, 
till  his  voice  was  heard  again  i& 
clear,  low  tones. 

igg.  Dr.  Wardlaw  describes  a 
Thursday    lecture   of   Chalmers, 
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Vrhcit  Tron  Church,  Glasgow, 
was  packed  at  the  busiest  hour  of 
the  day  with  representatives  of 
all  vocations.  He  telis  of  the 
hush  which  marked  the  announce- 
ment of  the  text,  and  which  be- 
came more  profound  as  the  ser- 
mon advanced.  Every  breath 
was  held,  every  cough  suppressed 
and  every  eye  riveted,  till  occa- 
sionally Dr.  Chalmers  would 
pause  to  wipe  his  brow  or  adjust 
his  gown.  Then  there  is  free 
breathing  once  more,  and  postures 
are  changed  by  those  who  could 
not  bear  such  a  strain  much  long- 
er. But  the  instant  the  orator's 
hand  is  lifted,  all  again  is  hushed. 
300. — ^Jacox,  in  "Lible  Music,"  tells 
a  similar  incident  of  CanonMel- 
ville,  the  London  '*  Golden  Lec- 
turer," when 

"  from  man  to  man 
A  swift  electric  shiver  ran. 
And  with  a  hushing  sound  comprest, 
A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  e\  ery  breast." 

20X.  PARABLE.  — It  differs  from 
the  fable,  moving  as  it  does  in  a 

spiritual  world,  and  never  trans- 
gressing the  actual  order  of  things 
natural;  from  the  myth,  there 
being  in  the  latter  an  unconscious 
blending  of  the  deeper  meaning 
with  the  outward  symbol,  the  two 
remaining  separate  in  the  para- 
ble ;  from  the  proverb,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  longer  carried  out,  and  not 
merely  accidentally  and  occasion- 
ally, but  necessarily  figurative  ; 
and  from  the  allegor}',  comparing 
as  it  does  one  thing  wz'/^  another, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  them 
apart  as  an  inner  and  an  outer,  not 
■  transferring  as  does  the  allegory 


the  properties  and  qualities  and 
relations  of  one  ^o  another. 

Trench. 

202.  PARABLES,  their  use.— 

They  are  arguments,  and  maybe 
alleged  as  witnesses ;  the  world 
of  nature  being  throughout  a  wit- 
ness for  the  world  of  spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  hand.  All 
lovers  of  truth  readily  acknowl- 
edge these  mysterious  harmonies 
and  the  force  of  the  arguments 
derived  from  them.  To  them  the 
things  on  earth  are  copies  of  the 
things  ill  heaven.  They  know 
that  the  earthly  tabernacle  is 
made  after  the  pattern  of  things 
seen  in  the  Mount,  and  the  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  Angel  in 
Milton  is  often  forced  upon  their 
meditations — 

"What  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things 

therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth 
is  thought  ?'' 

Ibid. 

203  PARENTS.— The  father  is 
the  husband  or  house-band  of  the 
family,  uniting  the  domestic  edi- 
fice as  the  arch  is  united  by  the 
keystone,  but  the  wife  or  woof 
of  the  social  fabric  is  even  more 
influential  for  good.  "  AU  that 
is  good  in  me  I  owe  to  my  moth- 
er," said  President  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

204.  PARENTS,   rewarded. — 

Plutarch  says  that  he  who  plants 
a  vine  '  in  the  spring  gathers 
grapes  in  the  autumn ;  he  who 
sows  wheat  at  the  setting  of  the 
Pleiades  reaps  at  their  rising. 
The  fathers    of  Euripides  and 
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S<ii)hoclcs  did  not,  however,  wit- 
ness the  victories  they  gained  nor 
did  Mihiades  see  the  valor  of 
Cimon.  Ariesto  heard  not  Pla- 
to's lectures  and  Neccles  saw  not 
the  exploits  of  Themistocles  at 
Sab.mis.  The  reward,  neverthe- 
less, was  theirs,  though  a  portion 
of  their  posthumous  renown. 

305.  PARENTS,  vicious.— The 

New  York  Prison  Association 
tells  of  a  district  in  this  State  call- 
ed "the  crime  cradle,"  which  for 
five  generations  has  poured  a  tide 
of  pauperism  and  crime,  disease 
and  idiocy  from  a  single  social 
fountain.  In  seventy-five  years 
this  one  family  in  its  intermar- 
riages and  descendants  numbered 
1,200  persons:  20  per  cent,  pau- 
pers, 51  per  cent,  diseased,  52  per 
cent,  of  the  females  unchaste  and 
61  per  cent. of  the  males  criminals, 
which  is  thirty  times  the  average 
proportion.  The  record  of  this 
vicious  tribe  is  read  in  alms-house 
and  prison  as  follows  :  total  years 
in  prison,  140;  720  years  of  dep- 
redations by  its  thieves,  1,700 
years  of  productive  service  iost 
through  debauchery  and  2,300 
years  of  public  charity,  or  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  loss, 
not  reckoning  the  amount  squan- 
dered by  them  in  liquor,  and  not 
counting  the  loss  in  thenextgen- 
eration  growing  out  cf  their  de- 
bauchery and  insanity  till  the  rot- 
ten stock  is  wholly  extinct. 

20J.  PERFECTION,  not  sin- 
less.— If  it  were,  says  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  "the  Psalms  of  Davids 
which  describe  an  experience  of 


conflict  and  sorrow,  will  soon 
become  obsolete,  if  our  new 
teachers  are  to  be  believed ;  and 
the  biographies  of  all  our  breth- 
ren who  have  gone  before  us 
into  glory  may  as  well  be  burned 
at  once,  for  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  by  no  means  follow  the 
same  track  as  in  years  gone  by. 
As  soon  as  we  attain  perfection 
our  friends  will  hear  of  it,  most 
probably  by  means  of  a  notice 
in  the  Times  under  the  head  of 
Deaths.  I  never  saw  a  perfect 
man.  The  rose  has  its  thorns 
and  every  day  its  night.  Even 
the  sun  shows  spots  and  the 
skies  aie  darkened  with  clouds; 
and  faults  of  some  kind  nestle 
in  every  bosom." 

207.  PERSECUTION.  —  Jean 
Marteilhe  was  a  Huguenot  boy 
of  sixteen,  who  languished  for 
two  years  in  dungeons  and  ten 
years  as  a  galley  slave.  Each 
of  the  prisoners  was  stripped 
bare  to  the  waist,  to  be  the  more 
exposed  to  the  lash  of  the  over- 
seer. Three  hundred  rowers 
pulled  a  galley  150  feet  long, 
which  would  carry  about  a  thou- 
sand men,  cannon,  ammunition 
and  provisions  for  two  months. 
Each  rower  was  chained  to  the 
bench  night  and  day.  No  one 
can  paint  the  torture.  Says  M  ar- 
teilhe,  "  I  have  seen  50,  80  and 
even  100  blows  given.  In  such 
cases  the  victim  scarcely  ever 
recovers."  This  youthful  suf- 
ferer for  Christ's  sake  was  finally 
released  in  1713,  after  twelve 
years'  captivity,  lived  to  an  old 
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"  age  and  is  remembered  by  the 
French  Protestants  with  lively 
affection. 

Fulcrand  Rey  was  another 
Huguenot,  a  young  pastor  of  24, 
who  was,  in  1686,  sent  to  the  rack 
and  then  to  the  scaffold  because 
he  would  not  abjure  the  religion 
he  had  so  faithfully  preached. 
Though  suffering  unspeaka'jle 
pain,  his  prayers  and  songs  of 
victory  ceased  not  till  the  noise 
of  drums  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  martyr.  "To-night  I  sup 
in  Paradise,"  were  his  joyful 
words. 

208.  PLAINNESS,  not  pueril- 
ity.— A  style  may  be  lofty  yet 
clear.  Asa  mediceval  preacher 
has  said,  "  The  stars,  clear  and 
distant  as  they  are,  are  most 
lofty;  so  is  a  sermon  like  stars 
that  all  can  see,  yet  few  meas- 
ure." True  loftiness  is  shown 
not  in  rhetoric  so  much  as  in  no- 
bility of  thought  and  wealth  of 
experience.  Here  is  the  power 
of  some  early  Puritan  sermons 
that  were  "  studied  in  a  jail, 
preached  under  a  hedge,  printed 
in  a  garret,  sold  at  a  peddler's 
stall,  bought  by  a  priest's  foot- 
man, applauded  by  a  bishop  and 
ordered  to  the  press  by  a  pro- 
cession of  gentry." 

209.  P  L  A  I  N  N  E  S  S.— Jacob 
Kruber  was  called  to  follow  1:1 
prayer  one  of  those  preachers 
who  spend  more  time  in  elabor- 
ating the  MS.  than  in  soul  cul- 
ture, and  he  prayed:  "  Lord, 
bless  the  man  who  has  read  to 
us  to-day;  let  his  heart  be  as 
soft  as  his  head,  then  he  will  do 


us  some  good."  The  preacher 
should  seek  acceptable  words, 
but  when  souls  are  perishing 
an  earthen  vessel  full  of  sweet, 
cold  water  is  better  than  the 
richest  Etruscan  vase,  empty, 
though  exquisitely  carved  and 
of  costliest  material.  The  Gos- 
pel is  like  a  palace  filled  with 
untold  wealth,  to  which  even  an 
iron  key  may  open  the  door. 
210.  PLEASURE,  for  a  child. 
— Blessed  be  the  hand  that  pre- 
pares a  pleasure  for  a  child,  for 
there  is  no  saying  when  arid 
where  it  may  again  bloom  forth. 
Does  not  almost  everybody  re- 
member some  kind-hearted  man 
who  showed  him  a  kindness  in 
the  days  of  his  childhood  ?  The 
writer  of  this  recollects  himself, 
at  this  moment,  as  a  bare-footed 
lad,  standing  at  the  wooden 
fence  of  a  poor  little  garden  in 
his  native  village,  where,  with 
longing  eyes,  he  gazed  on  the 
flowers  which  were  blooming 
there  quietly  in  the  brightness  of 
a  Sunday  morning.  The  pos- 
sessor came  forth  from  his  little 
cottage  into  the  garden  to  gather 
flowers  to  stick  in  his  coat  when 
he  went  to  church.  He  saw 
the  boy,  and  breaking  off  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  carnations, 
streaked  with  red  and  white,  ne 
gave  it  to  him.  Neither  the 
giver  nor  the  receiver  said  a 
word,  and  with  bounding  steps 
the  boy  ran  home.  And  now, 
here  at  a  distance  from  that 
home,  after  so  many  events  of 
so  many  years,  the  feeling  of 
gratitude    which     agitated    ths 
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breast  of  that  boy  expresses  it- 
self on  paper.  The  carnation 
withered,  but  now  it  blooms 
afresh. — Douglas  y err  old. 

211.  PRAYER,  deliberate  — 
The  Lord  says  :  *'  Enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  has 
shut  thy  door,  pray."  This  sug- 
gests deliberation.  Take  time 
to  pray.  One  good  man  was 
criticised  because  he  turned 
down  the  gas  before  beginning 
his  prayer.  He  deserved  com- 
mendation, and  this  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  economy,  as 
for  the  purpose  it  indicated  of  a 
real  interview  with  God.  Haste 
is  not  friendly  to  devotion. 
Shutting  the  door  also  suggests 
retirement,  both  from  the  world 
and  from  one's  engrossing 
thought.  "A  heart  at  leisure 
from  itself  is  needed  to  be 
wholly  at  home  with  Jesus. 
"  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour?'  He  once  asked. 
Prolonged  communion  in  se- 
cret often  awakens  intense  and 
enrapturmg  emotion.  It  was 
when  "  the  doors  were  shut  " 
that  Jesus  appeared  among 
His  disciples.  Then  was  the 
promise  fulfilled  :  "I  will  make 
them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
prayer." 

212.  PRAYER,  in  the  morn- 
ing.— As  the  Oriental  traveler 
sets  out  for  the  sultry  journey 
over  burning  sands  by  loading 
up  his  camel  under  the  palm- 
tree's  shade,  and  fills  his  water 
flagons  from  the  crystal  foun- 
tain which  sparkles  at  its  routs, 


so  does  Christ's  pilgrimage  draw 
his  morning  supplies  from  the 
exhaustless  spring.  Morning  is 
the  golden  hour  for  prayer  and 
praise.  The  mind  is  fresh;  the 
mercies  of  the  night  and  the 
new  resurrection  of  the  dawn 
both  prompt  a  devout  soul  to 
thankfulness.  The  buoyant 
heart  takes  its  earliest  flight, 
like  the  lark,  toward  the  gates 
of  heaven  One  of  the  finest 
touches  in  Bunyan's  immortal 
allegory  is  his  description  of 
.  Christian  in  the  chamber  of 
Peace,  "  who  awoke  and  sang," 
while  his  wjndow  looked  out  to 
the  sun  rising.  If  even  the  stony 
statue  of  heathen  Memnon  made 
music  when  the  first  rays  of  the 
dawn  kindled  on  its  flinty  brow, 
surely  no  Christian  heart  should 
be  dumb  when  God  causes  the 
outgoings  of  the  morning  to  re- 
joice—  T.  L.  Cuyler.  , 

213,  PRAYER,  thrice  a  day. — 
A  labonng  man  needs  his  three 
meals  of  nutritious  food  daily. 
A  genteel  idler  may  not  relish 
even  one,  but  he  who  toils  with 
brain  or  brawn  requires  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  food,  properly  pre-- 
pared  and  deliberately  eaten. 
And  can  a  healthy,  working 
Christian,  maintain  his  efficiency 
on  less?  Shall  he  not  give  at 
least  as  much  time  to  the  soul  as 
to  the  stomach?  If  so,  he  will 
for  a  few  moments,  surely,  re- 
tire at  *' evening  morning  and  at 
noon"  tc  the  banqueting  house 
of  his  God. 

214.  PRAYER,  unwise.— Heli' 
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ogabulus  did  by  his  senators 
just  what  God  would  do  with  us 
were  he  to  answer  some  of  our 
foolish  prayers  and  pour  into 
our  laps  all  the  good  things  we 
selfishly  ask.  Having  feasted 
them  with  costly  meats  and 
wines,  he  left  the  hall,  promis- 
ing them  a  surprise  which 
should  surely  have  the  merit  of 
originality.  They  did  not  no- 
tice that  the  doors  locked  as  the 
Emperor  left  A  glass  door  in 
the  ceiling  soon  opened,  and  he 
cried  out,  "  You  never  were  sat- 
isfied with  your  laurels,  but  now 
you  shall  be  ?"  A  torrent  of 
roses  poured  in,  and  soon  the 
floor  was  covered,  and  the  air 
grew  Ciose  with  the  overpower- 
ing fragrance.  "  Enough  !" 
Still  the  wreaths  poured  in  and 
covered  their  persons.  Rush- 
ing to  the  doors  and  windows 
they  found  all  of  these  apertures 
for  air  and  places  of  egress  were 
closed.  The  tipsy  senators 
were  frightened  into  sobriety, 
but  they  pleaded  in  vain.  The 
stream  ceased  not  till  they  were 
literally  buried  in  the  sea  of 
sickening  perfume,  not  a  body 
in  sight,  not  a  voice  to  be  heard, 
all  smothered  with  sweets. 

215.   PREACHING,    criticism 

on. — Do  not  despise  the  witness 
that  even  the  meanest  of  your 
people  bear  to  your  faithfulness 
or  unfaithfulness.  When  it  really 
rains,  the  puddles  as  well  as  the 
oceans  bear  witness  to  the  show- 
ers. Trust  your  people's  judg- 
ment on  your  work  :  what  thev 


say  about  it  a  good  deal,  but 
what  it  does  upon  them,  much 
more.  And  I  cannot  help  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  fairness  and 
considerateness  which  belongs 
to  this  strange  composite  being, 
the  congregation.  His  insight  is 
very  true,  and  his  conscience  on 
the  whole  is  very  light.  If  he 
sees  that  the  minister  is  wholly 
devoted  to  him,  and  giving  his 
life  up  to  h's  works,  he  stands  by 
that  minister  of  his  and  provides 
for  him  abundantly.  If  he  sees 
that  his  minister  is  taknig  good 
care  of  his  own  interests,  he  lets 
him  do  it,  as  he  would  let  any 
other  man,  and  does  not  trouble 
himself  about  it,  as  there  is  no 
reason  that  he  should.  Whether 
the  minister  feels  the  congreg-- 
tion  or  not,  the  congregation  feels 
the  minister.  Often  the  horse 
knows  the  lider  better  than  the 
rider  knows  the  horse.  Never 
allow  yourself  to  complain  that 
your  congregation  neglects  you 
without  first  asking  yourself 
whether  you  have  given  them 
any  reason  why  they  should  at- 
tend to  you. — P,  Brooks. 

216.  PREACHING,  essen- 
tials.— I.  A  definite  theory  of 
p7-eaching ;  a  theory  that  the 
man  has  wrought  out  for  himself 
on  his  knees  before  God.  Not 
only  should  each  sermon  be  a 
unit,  but  allyoux  sermons  should 
form  one  structure,  dominated  by 
the  power  of  one  living  law.  2. 
Thoroughness  of  doctrinal  knozvl- 
edge.  The  hard  pan,  and  the 
solid  rock  beneath,  are  necessary 
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to  the  life  and  beauly  of  the 
flowers  of  the  field;  so  is  the 
rock  of  doctrine  necessary  to  the 
life  and  beauty  of  Christianity. 
3.  Passion.  Not  the  passion  of 
excitement,  but  that  which  springs 
from  intensity  of  living  convic- 
tions. This  is  the  great  lack  of 
our  pulpits  to-day.  4.  Adapta- 
tion in  stateynent :  that  is,  the  use 
of  language  level  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  men  you  address.  5.  Free- 
dom in  deiive7y.  Not  outward 
freedom,  but  the  utter  absence  of 
arrogant  assumption  in  the  pul- 
pit. 6.  A  profound  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
Berhends. 

ai7.  PREACH  ING,  essen- 
tials — Ten  qualifications  are 
given  of  a  good  preacher  by 
Luther.  He  should  be  able  to 
preach  plainly  and  in  order.  He 
should  have  a  good  head.  Good 
power  of  speech  ;  a  good  voice  ; 
and  a  good  memory.  He  should 
be  sure  of  what  he  means  to  say, 
and  be  ready  to  stake  body  and 
life,  goods  and  glory,  on  its 
truth.  He  should  know  when  to 
stop.  He  should  study  diligently 
and  suffer  himself  to  be  vexed  and 
criticised  by  every  one. 

218.  PREACHING,  English 
and  American. — The  differ- 
ence between  the  preaching  of 
the  two  nations  is  rather  a  varia- 
tion than  a  distinction  in  species. 
The  American  is  mure  intellec- 
tual, the  British  is  more  practical ; 
the  Amer.can  is  more  specula- 
tive, the  British  is  more  Biblical; 


the  American  is  more  calm,  the 
British  more  impassioned;  the 
American  is  more  philosoiihi- 
cal,  the  British  more  dogmatic. 
An  interblending  of  the  two 
would  be  an  advantage  to  both, 
for  the  ideal  preacher  is  he  who, 
whde  confining  himself  to  Bibli- 
cal interpretation,  employs  all  the 
resources  of  intellect  and  all  the 
aid  of  philosophy  in  enforcing 
the  practical  lessons  of  his  themes. 
The  two  nations  were  never  so 
near  to  each  other  since  the  revo- 
lution as  they  are  now.  But  it 
is  the  common  Christianity  of 
both  that  has  brought  them  thus 
together.  Like  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  the  two  nations  are  ex- 
changing gifts,  but  there  is  no 
such  disproportion  in  their  value 
as  that  between  the  shields  of 
Glaucus  and  Diomede,  and  the 
result  will  be  an  increase  and 
perpetuation  of  the  friendship. — ■ 
W.  M.  Taylor. 

219.  PREACHING,  for  hire.— 

Two  clergymen  happened  to 
meet,  one  Sabbath  morning, 
in  a  certain  district  of  Wales. 
For  a  time  they  traveled  the 
same  r>»ad,  the  one  on  foot  the 
other  on  horseback.  Though 
strangers  to  each  other,  they  en- 
tered into  conversativ:.n,  and  il 
appeared  that  both  were  on  their 
way  to  preach.  "  Our  profes- 
sion," said  the  one  on  horsebai  k, 
"  is  one  of  great  drudgery,  and 
by  no  means  profitable.  I  never 
get  more  than  half  a  guinea  for 
preaching  a  sermon."  You 
preach    for    half  a  guinea,   do 
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you?"  said  the  one  on  foot.  "  I 
preach  for  a  crown."  "Preach 
for  a  crown  !  You  are  a  disgrace 
to  your  cloth."  "Perhaps  so; 
and  you  may  think  I  am  a  still 
greater  disgrace  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  now  walking 
nine  miles  to  preach,  and  have 
but  seven  pence  in  my  pocket  to 
bear  my  expenses  in  and  out. 
And  I  do  not  expect  to  receive 
that  amount  from  those  I  go  to 
serve,  but  mine,  however,  is  a 
crown  of  life  !" 

«2o.  PREACHING,  hopeful- 
ness in. — Cynical  and  dispar- 
aging ideas  are  capable  of  much 
more  clever,  epigrammatical 
statement  than  hopeful  ideas. 
So  they  have  easy  currency  and 
impose  on  people.  It  is  easy  to 
draw  the  picture  of  the  faithless 
or  frivolous  elements  in  a  con- 
gregation till  it  appears  as  if  the 
whole  company  which  meets 
every  Sunday  were  in  an  elab- 
orate conspiracy  to  make  sport 
of  itself,  as  if  a  crowd  of  people 
came  to  criticise  what  none  of 
them  believed,  and  to  endure 
with  half-concealed  impatience 
what  none  of  them  cared  any- 
thing about.  But  such  a  picture, 
the  more  cleverly  and  sweeping 
it  is  drawn,  evidently  disproves 
itself.  If  that  were  the  congre- 
gation, evidently  there  would 
not  long  be  any  congregation. 
If  that  were  what  their  meeting 
meant,  evidently  they  would  not 
meet  again  and  again,  year  after 
year.      Not     mere    momentum 

.    of  a  past  impulse  could  carry 


along  so  dead  a  weight.  No; 
there  is  in  a  congregation,  as  its 
heart  and  soul,  a  craving  after 
truth.  BeHeve  in  that.  Let  it 
give  an  expectant  look  to  the 
whole  congregation  in  your  eyes. 
Let  it  fill  your  study  as  you 
write  at  home. — P.  Brooks.        i 

221.  PREACHING,  ones  best. 
For  one  preacher  who  preaches 
"  over  peoples'  heads,"  there 
are  twenty  whose  preaching 
goes  wandering  about  under 
men's  feet,  or  is  flung  off  into 
the  air  in  the  right  intellectual 
plane,  perhaps,  but  in  a  wholly 
wrong  direction.  The  best  that 
you  can  give  is  not  too  good  for 
any  one;  but  in  that  giving  of 
the  best,  there  is  need  for  the 
most  true  and  delicate  discrim- 
ination as  to  how  it  shall  be 
given,  and  which  part  of  it  shall 
be  given  to  this  congregation 
and  which  to  that.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  rule.  It  belongs  to 
wise  and  sympathetic  instinct. — 
Ibid. 

222.  PREACHING,  to  stran- 
gers.— I  think  there  are  few  in- 
spirations, few  tonics  for  a  min- 
ister's life  better  than  when  he 
is  fretted  and  disheartened  with 
a  hundred  little  worries,  to  go 
and  preach  to  a  congregation  in 
which  he  does  not  know  a  face. 
As  he  stands  up  and  looks  across 
them  before  he  begins  his  ser- 
mon, it  is  like  looking  the  race 
in  the  face.  All  the  nobleness 
and  responsibility  of  his  voca- 
tion comes  to  him.  It  is  the 
feeling  which  one  has  had  some- 
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times  in  traveling  when  he  has 
passed  through  a  great  town 
whose  name  he  did  not  learn. 
There  were  men,  but  not  one 
man  he  knew;  houses,  shops, 
churches,  bank,  post-office,  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  but  none  of 
them  individualized  to  him  by 
any  personal  interest.  It  is  hu- 
man life  in  general,  and  often 
has  a  solemnity  for  him  which 
the  human  lives  which  he  knows 
in  particular  have  lost.  And 
this  is  what  we  find  in  some 
strange  pulpit  facing  some  con- 
gregation wholly  made  up  of 
strangers.  But  it  should  be  oc- 
casional. A  constant  traveling 
among  unknown  towns  would, 
BO  doubt,  weaken  and  perhaps 
destroy  our  sense  of  humanity 
altogether.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  the  great  preachers  of 
the  world  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  places  where 
their  work  was  done — where  per- 
haps all  their  life  was  lived.  In 
many  cases  their  place  has 
passed  into  name  as  if  it  were 
a  true  part  of  themselves.  Chry- 
sostom  of  Constantinople,  Au- 
gustine of  Hipp,  Savonarola  of 
Florence,  Baxter  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, Arnold  of  Rugby,  Robert- 
son of  Brighton,  Chalmers  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  our  New  Eng- 
land a  multitude  of  such  asso- 
ciations which  have  become  his- 
toric and  compel  us  to  think  of 
the  man  with  the  place  and  the 
place  with  the  man.  Certainly 
thelong  pastorates  of  other  clays 
were  rich  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in   averj  inti- 


mate relation  with  humanity. ^^ 

Ibid. 

223.  PREACHING,  with  unc- 
tion.— Paxton  Hood  says  that 
the  minister  receives  larger  re- 
spect than  ever,  while  respect 
for  the  mere  preacher,  the  man 
of  the  pulpit  was  never  so  low 
as  now,  with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions. He  thinks  that  logic 
and  exegesis,  or  any  mere  men- 
tal acquisitions  are  insufficient 
to  hold  the  masses,  but  that  self- 
possession  and  self-abandon- 
ment are  the  two  great  needs. 
Men  of  real  unction  do  not  stop 
to  cut  their  sentences  like  cam- 
eos and  make  their  sermons 
pretty  Platonic  essays ;  but 
they  go  at  once  to  the  core  of 
their  subject,  abhorring  circum- 
locution and  affectation.  They 
are  a.ot  like  those  described  by 
Richter,  who  learned  the  Pater? 
noster  in  every  tongue  but  never 
prayed  with  it  in  any. 

224.  PREACHING,  without 
notes. — M.  Coquerel  says  that 
the  extemporaneous  preacher 
"  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say, 
but  does  not  know  how  he  will 
say  it."  A  man  may  be  fairly 
said  to  preach  extemporaneously 
although  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  a  few  strong  epigrammatic 
sentences,  with  which  he  intends 
to  close,  and  to  clinch  some  pas- 
sages in  his  sermon  ;  and  who, 
in  thinking  over  an  illustration 
which  requires  vivid  or  delicate 
treatmen*,  has  hit  upon  the  felici- 
tous phrases  in  which  he  means 
to  clothe  it. — Dale. 
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225.  The  real  question  about  a  ser- 
mon is  not  whether  it  is  extem- 
poraneous when  you  deliver  it  to 
your  people  or  not,  but  whether 
it  was  ever  extemporaneous ; 
whether  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  the  discourse  sprang  freshly 
from  your  heart  and  mind.  The 
main  difterence  in  sermons  is 
that  some  sermons  are,  and  other 
sermons  are  not,  conscious  of  an 
audience.  The  main  question 
about  sermons  is  whether  ihey  feel 
their  hearers.  If  they  do,  they  are 
enthusiastic,  personal  and  warm. 
If  they  do  not,  they  are  calm,  ab- 
stract and  cold.  But  that  con- 
sciousness of  an  audience  is  some- 
thing that  may  come  into  a 
preacher's  study  ;  and  if  it  does, 
his  sermon  springs  with  the  same 
personalness  and  fervor  there 
which  it  would  get  if  he  made  it 
in  the  pulpit  M'ilh  the  multitude 
before  him. — P.  Brooks. 

226.  PRESUMPTION.  —  Be- 
fore Waterloo,  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  :  "  At  last  I've 
caught  them  I"  he  was  so  sure  of 
victory.  So  Pharoah  thought 
when  Israel  stood  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea. 

227.  "  I  was  too  certain;  it  rebukes 
me,  I  can't  keep  it  out  of  mind," 
was  the  sad  ejaculation  of  Cap- 
tain Williams,  the  commander  of 
the  ill-fated  Atlantic,  by  whose 
presumption  and  neglect  hun- 
dreds of  lives  were  lost.  A  Por- 
tuguese merchant  wuh  vast  wealth 
on  board,  having  successfully 
brought  his  vessel  through  a  per- 
ilous voyage,  profanely  remarked. 


as  the  danger  he  had  dieaded 
was  over,  "  Now,  God  Himself 
can't  make  me  poor  V  Just  then 
the  vessel  struck  a  rock  unknown 
to  the  pilot  and  was  wrecked. 
The  merchant's  wealth  was  swal- 
lowed in  the  abyss,  his  life  being 
spared  that  he  might  learn  in 
poverty  what  he  had  not  learned 
in  prosperity,  that  there  is  a  God, 
whose  providential  agency  can- 
not be  ignored  by  man. 

228.  PROFESSION,  hollow- 
hearted. — V'ou  are  walking 
through  a  forest.  On  the  ground, 
across  your  path,  lies  stretched  in 
death  a  mighty  tree,  tall  and 
strong,  fit  mast  to  carry  a  cloud 
of  canvas  and  bear  unbent  the 
strain  of  tempests.  You  put 
your  foot  lightly  on  it;  and  how 
great  your  surprise  when,  break- 
ing through  the  bark,  it  sinks 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  tree  ; 
a  result  much  less  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  your  foot,  than  to  the 
poisonous  fungi  and  foul,  crawl- 
ing insects  that  had  attacked  its 
core.  They  have  left  the  outer 
rind  uninjured;  but  hollowed 
out  its  heart.  Take  care  your 
heart  is  not  hollowed  out ;  and 
nothing  left  you  but  a  crust  and 
shell  of  an  empty  profession. 
Shallow  rivers  are  commonly 
noisy  rivers,  and  the  drum  is  loud 
because  it  is  hollow. —  Gu/hrie. 

229.  PROSPERITY,  a  snare. 

— Pope  Pius  v.,  when  dying, 
cried  out  despairingly  :  "  When 
I  was  in  a  low  condition  I  had 
some  hopes  of  salvation  ;  when  I 
was  advanced  to  be  a  cardinal  I 
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greatly  doubted  it ;  but  since  I 
came  to  the  popedom  I  have  had 
no  hope  ^.t  all. 

230.  The  Emperor  Valerian  was  at 
first  distinguished  for  temper- 
ance, moderation  and  many  vir- 
tues, but  when  invested  with  the 
jmrple,  displayed  meanness  and 
cruelty,  seldom  acting  with  pru- 
dence. So  dangerous  is  pros- 
perity.— Buck. 

231.  The  snow  coverelh  many  a 
dunghill,  so  doth  prosperity 
many  a  rotten  heart. — Plutarch. 

232.  PROVERBS,  of  caution. 

— The  cheek  speaks  quicker  than 
the  tongue. 

Three  may  keep  a  secret  if  two 
of  them  are  dead. 

Hedges  have  no  eyes,  but  they 
have  ears. 

A  talkative  fellow  is  like  a 
drum,  which  beats  a  wise  man 
out  of  his  wits. 

Do  you  wish  men  to  speak 
well  of  you  ?  Commend  not  then 
yourself. 

The  less  men  think,  the  more 
they  talk. 

Think  much,  say  little,  write 
less. 

He  who  says  what  he  likes, 
must  hear  what  he  does  not  like. 

An  angry  man  opens  his  mou'h 
and  shuts  up  his  eyes. 

Too  much  scratching  smarts, 
too  much  talking  hanns. 

Drop  the  jest  when  it  is  most 
amusing. 

He  falls  into  the  pit  who  k-ads 
another  into  it. 

He  who  sows  thorns  should  not 
go  barefoot. 


What  you  dislike   in  another 
take  care  to  correct  in  yourself. 

If  you  have  no  arrows  in  your 
quiver,  do  not  go  with  archers. 

Nothing  can  come  out  of  a  sack 
but  what  is  in  it. 

He  who  knows  the  road  can 
ride  full  trot. 

At  a  dangerous  passage  yield 
precedence. 

In  a  calm  sea  every  man  is  a 
pilot. 

Tired  folks  are  quarrelsome. 

"  Wait"  is  a  hard  word  to  the 
hungry. 

An  empty  purse  fills  the  face 
with  wrinkles. 

A  greerly  mill  grinds  all  kinds 
of  corn. 

The  devil  is  not  always  a  tone 
door. 

He  that  swells  in  prosperity 
will  be  sure  to  shrink  in  adver- 
sity. 

Behavior  is  a  mirror  in  which 
every  one  shows  his  image. 

Fortune  turns  faster  than  a  mill 
wheel.  They  at  the  top  to-day 
may  be  at  the  bottom  to-morrow. 

In  diving  to  the  bottom  for 
pleasures  we  bring  up  more 
gravel  than  pearls. 

Pleasure  can  be  supported  by 
illusion,  but  happiness  rests  upon 
truth. 

The  j-eputation  of  a  man  is  like 
his  shadow — gigantic  when  it 
precedes,  and  pigmy  in  his  pro- 
portions when  it  follows. 

233.  PROVERBS,  of  content- 
ment.—It  is  right  to  be  content- 
ed with  what  we  have,  but  never 
with  what  we  are. 
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Rank  and  riches,  though  chains 
of  gold,  are,  notwithstanding,  still 
chains. 

Cares  are  often  more  difflculL 
to  throw  off  than  sorrows;  the 
latter  die  with  time,  the  former 
grow  upon  it. 

Some  men,  like  pictures,  are 
better  fitted  for  a  corner  than  a 
full  light. 

The  light  of  love  is  like  the 
light  of  phosphorus — seen  plain- 
est when  all  around  is  dark. 

Prosperity  seems  to  be  scarcely 
safe  unless  it  is  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle adversity. 

The  horse  that  draws  best  is 
the  one  most  whipped. 

If  poverty  makes  man  groan, 
wealth  makes  him  yawn.  When 
fortune  exempts  us  from  labor, 
nature  overwhelms  us  with  time. 
The  true  way  of  forgetting 
one's  own  troubles  is  to  solace 
those  of  others. 

All  clouds  do  not  rain. 
Who    sings    in    grief  procures 
relief. 

He  who  anticipates  calaraities 
suffers  them  twice  over. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before 
their  death,  but  the  valiant  taste 
of  death  but  once. 

Poverty  is  the  Avant  of  much, 
avarice   the   want  of   everything. 
We  know  not  the  worth  of  wa- 
ter till  the  well  is  dry. 

If  you  take  temptations  into  ac- 
count, who  is  to  say  that  he  is 
better  than  his  neighbor  ? 

There  is  a  glare  about  worldly 
success  which  is  very  apt  to  daz- 
zle men's  eyes. 


The  superiority  of  some  men  is 
merely  local.  They  are  great  be- 
cause their  associates  are  little. 

The  folly  of  one  man  is  the 
fortune  of  another. 

We  build  statues  of  snow,  then 
weep  to  see  them  melt. 

Life  1:  ..  pendulum  swinging 
between  :     aile  and  tear. 

Joy  le:s  the  years  glide  unper- 
ceived  away,  but  sorrow  counts 
the  minutes  as  they  drag. 
234.  PROVERBS,  of  friend- 
ship.— The  sunshine  of  life  is 
made  up  of  very  little  beams, 
that  are  bright  all  the  time. 

We  aim  to  do  great  things, 
but  to  make  sacrifices  in  little 
things  is  what  we  seldom  think 
of. 

Let  Friendship  creep  gently 
to  a  height ;  for  if  it  rush  to  it, 
it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of 
breath. 

The  heart  must  glow  before 
the  tongue  can  gild. 

Letters    which     are    warmly 

sealed  are  often  coldly  opened. 

Love    that   has   nothing   but 

beauty  to  warm  it  is  short  lived 

and  apt  to  have  ague  fits. 

Beauty  is  worse  than  wine, 
for  it  intoxicates  alike  the  holder 
and  the  beholder. 

Advice  is  seldom  welcome. 
Those  who  need  it  most  like  it 
least. 

Slight  small  injuries  and  they 
will  become  none  at  all. 

One  bell  serves  a  parish,  and 
one  helpful  hand  serves  many  a 
cause. 

Better  than  Allopathy  or 
Homoeopathy  is  Sympathy. 
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Amantes  videntur  amentes ,  lov- 
ers seem  witless.  Beate  vixisse 
videar  quia  ctim  Scipione  vix- 
erim.  I  seem  happy  to  have 
lived,  because  I  have  lived  with 
Scipio. 

235.  PROVERBS,  of  indus- 
try.— Idleness  is  many-gathered 
miseries  in  a  single  name. 

Idleness  is  Hunger" s  Mother, 
and  of  Theft  its  full  Brother. 

Few  minds  wear  out ;  more 
rust  out. 

No  man  can  be  provident  as 
to  time  who  is  not  careful  as  to 
company. 

It  is  bad  to  lean  against  a  fall- 
ing wall. 

Better  repair  the  gutter  than 
the  whole  house. 

Dry  wood  makes  a  quick  fire. 

It  is  not  enough  to  run ;  one 
must  start  in  time. 

None  are  so  busy  as  those 
who  do  nothing. 

Don't  pull  hard  enough  to 
break  the  rope. 

Out  of  difficulties  grow  mira- 
cles. 

Knowledge  and  timber  should 
not  be  much  used  until  they  are 
seasoned. 

In  this  theatre  of  man's  life 
it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and 
angels  to  be  lookers  on. 

236.  PROVERBS,  of  kindness. 

— Civility  costs  nothing,  but  it 
buys  everything. 

The  seat  of  knowledge  is  in  the 
head;  of  wisdom,  in  the  heart. 
We  are  sure  to  judge  wrongly  if 
-,,  we  do  not  feci  right. 

"A  woman's  head  is  always  in- 


fluenced by  her  heart;  but  a 
man's  heart  is  always  influenced 
by  his  head. 

Good  manners  are  a  part  of 
good  morals. 

Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion. 
If  there  be  nothing  in  it,  it  eases 
our  jolts  wonderfully. 

Fine  manners  are  the  mantle  of 
fair  minds. 

No  cord  or  cable  can  draw  so 
strong  or  bind  so  fast  as  love 
can  do  with  only  a  single  thread. 

Like  snow,  love  levels  all  ine- 
qualities and  covers  all  unsightly 
objects  with  beauty. 

Children  have  more  need  of 
models  than  of  critics. 

Little  pitchers  have  long  ears. 

In  case  of  doubt  lean  to  the 
side  of  mercy. 

All  are  not  thieves  that  dogs 
bark  at.  Had  even  the  wolf 
stayed  in  the  wood  there  wou;d 
have  been  no  hue  and  cry  about 
him. 

There  are  follies  which  are 
caught  like  contagious  diseases. 

Unbecoming  forwardness  often- 
er  proceeds  from  ignorance  than 
imprudence.  Therefore  be  pa- 
tient. 

Forgive  thyself  nothing,  but 
others  much. 

Every  man  is  a  volume  if  you 
know  how  to  read  him.  It  takes 
brains  to  appreciate  brains. 

The  beauty  one  sees  is  largely 
in  him  who  sees  it. 

If  you  would  make  a  thief  hon- 
est, trust  him. 

He  who  has  lost  confidence 
can  losj  nothing  more. 
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We  hang  little  thieves  and  take 
off  our  hats  to  g:eat  ones. 

Faint  praise   is  akin   to   abuse. 
Love  doth   sing  as   sweetly  in 
a  beggar's  hut  as  in  a  king's  pal- 
ace. 

237.  PSALMS,  of  David.— La- 
martine  says  that  they  are  "  a  vase 

J  of  perfume  broken  on  the  steps 
of  the  temple,  shedding  its  odor 
to  all  humanity. "  Paul  Gerhart 
calls  them  *'  a  deep  sea  in  which 
are  hid  the  most  costly  pearls,  a 
paradise  of  most  delicious  fruits 
and  flowers."  Alexander  kept 
Homer's  Iliad  in  a  Persian  casket 
of  gold  and  pearl,  as  a  jewel  of 
priceless  value,  and  the  people  of 
Rhodes  engraved  an  ode  of  Pin- 
dar in  letters  of  gold  for  their 
temple.  But  "  one  touch  of  Da- 
vid's heavenly  harp  is  far  above 
all  the  buskined  raptures  and 
splendid  vanities  of  profane  wits." 
'j'hirty  centuries  have  only  made 
more  dear  to  believers  this  devo- 
tional epitome  of  the  Bible. 

The  Greeks  call  it  the  Soul's 
Anatomy,  The  Tongue  of  David, 
The  Garden  of  Scripture  and  the 
Rosary  of  Promises.  Origen  say?, 
"The  Holy  Scriptures  are  locked 
with  the  key  of  David,"  and  Hil- 
arius  compares  the  Psalter  to  a 
beautiful  city  with  many  and  va- 
rious structures,  each'  with  a  pe- 
culiar door. 

238.  PSALMS, favorite  ones.— 

The  23d  is  *•  the  Nightingale  of 
tiie  I^alms,"  of  small,  homely 
feather,  singing  shyly  out  of  ob- 
scurity, but. it  has  filled  the  world 
witli  melody,    sisging  in   every 


language,  and  charming  more 
griefs  to  rest  than  all  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  world. 

Spurgeon  says  :  "  Cioodness  and 
mercy,  these  twin  angels  will  al- 
ways be  with  me  at  my  back  and 
my  beck — ^just  as  when  great 
princes  go  abroad  they  must  not 
go  unattended.  These  follow  al- 
ways black  as  well  as  bright  days, 
days  of  fasting  as  well  as  of  feast- 
ing, dreary  days  of  winter  as  well 
as  bright  days  of  summer.  Good 
ne  -s  supplies  our  needs,  and  mercy 
blots  out  sins.' 

The  46th  is  called  Luther's 
Psalm.  When  in  trouble  he 
would  say,  **  Let  us  sing  the  46th 
Psalm."  His  grand  choral,  Ein 
fesie  Burg  ist  unser  Goti,  has 
voiced  the  faith  and  joy  of  God's 
people  for  centuries. 

The  I2i:?t  is  called  the  Trav- 
eler's Psalm,  and  has  breathed  its 
benediction  of  peace  to  thousands 
of  believers  in  their  going  out  and 
coming  in,  and  will  "  from  this 
time  fovth  even  forever  more." 

The  1 19th  ic  called  "The  Samt's 
Alphabet."  Henry  says  that  it 
is  rather  a  chest  of  gold  rings 
than  a  chain  of  gold  links,  having 
an  ingenious,  artificial  form  in- 
stead of  logical,  order,  Alexan- 
der thinks  that  no  psalm  is  ' '  more 
exclusively  designed  for  personal 
and  practical  .improvement,"  apart 
from  relations  to  Church  or 
State. 

239.  PULPIT.  —The  pulpit  is  the 
Thermopylse  of  Protestantism,  the 
tower  of  the  flock,  the  palladium 
of  the  Church   of  God.      Well 
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might  Paul  magnify  his  office,  for 
the  city  of  our  God  flourishes  by 
the  preaching  cf  the  Word. 

— Spurgeon. 

240.  Thomas  Aquinas  asked  Bona- 
ventura  the  secret  of  his  marvel- 
ous pulpit  power.  Pointing  to  a 
cross,  the  "  Seraphic  Doctor''  re- 
plied :  "  That  dictates  all  my 
words  !" 

341.  "  Simple,  grave,  sincere 

In    doctrine    uncorrupt,    in     language 

plain, 
And  plain    in  manner,  decent,  solemn, 

chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture    .... 

— tender  in  address,  as  v/ell  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  man." 
— Cowper. 

^42.  The  pulpit,  according  to 
Coleridge,  has  a  lu<itrous  renown. 
The  great  mass  of  its  occupants 
have  illustrated  "  fortitude,  self- 
denial,  patience  and  labor  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season.  What 
stores  of  learning  have  they  ac- 
cumulated ;  what  splendid  addi- 
tions have  they  made  to  the  best 
literature  of  every  land;  how 
Jhey  have  enriched  the  sciences 
by  their  ob'Servations  and  studious 
inquiries ;  how  they  have  kept  the 
flame  of  patriotism  aglow,  dig- 
nified the  family  altar,  cherished 
the  purity  of  woman  and  diffused 
through  society  the  charm  of  hon- 
est and  gentle  manners  !'' 

243.  Pulpit  power  comes  of  holy 
boldness.  In  1670,  Bourdaloue* 
*'the  founder  of  genuine  pulpit 
eloquence  in  France,"  preached 
before  his  sovereign.  H  aving  de- 
scribed a  sinner  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, he  turned  to  Louis  XIV. 


and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  cried, 
"  Thou  art  the  man  !''  The  ef- 
fect on  all  was  electrical.  After 
the  sermon  the  preacher  went 
and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  • 
saying:  "Sire,  behold  one  of 
the  most  devoted  of  your  ser- 
vants. Punish  him  not  because 
that  in  the  pulpit  he  owns  no 
other  master  than  the  King  of 
kings." 

244.  Natural  timidity  was  a  mark 
of  Melancthon.  Having  an- 
nounced his  text  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  brolzc  down  with  em- 
barrassment and  could  only  re- 
peat it  over  again  and  again  : 
"  I  am  the  good  Shepherd." 
At  last  Luther,  sitting  in  the 
pulpit,  came  to  his  rescue,  say- 
ing, "  You  are  a  very  good 
sheep  -  sit  down  !'  He  then 
took  the  same  passage  and 
preached  a  powerful  discourse. 

245.  A  parishioner  of  Whately 
said  to  the  Archbishop  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  occu- 
pant of  the  pulpit  had  a  right 
to  make  those  of  the  pew  un- 
comfortable. Whately  agreed, 
but  added, "  whether  the  sermon 
is  to  be  altered  or  the  man's  life 
depends  on  whether  the  doctrine 
is  right  or  wrong."  Said  Rob- 
ert Morris  to  Dr.  Rush,  "  I  like 
that  preaching  best  which  drives 
a  man  into  the  corner  of  his 
pew  and  makes  him  think  the 
devil  is  after  him." 

246.  PUNISHMENT,  not  ar- 
bitrary. —  Eternal  punishment 
is  not  simply  a  voluntary  inflic- 
tion; it  is  the  consolidation  and 
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perpetuation  of  evil  character 
projecting  itself  into  the  eternal 
world,  and  reaping  its  own  self 
prepared  results  and  conse- 
quences.— J^.  S.  Storrs, 

447.  QUIETNESS.— Bishop 
Burnet  says  that  a  terrific  storm 
occurred  in  1666,  at  a  period 
when  the  end  of  the  world  was 
expected.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
sat  on  the  bench.  The  light- 
nings dazzled  the  eye  and  the 
thunders  crashed  with  appall- 
ing power.  The  assembly  was 
panic-stricken,  and  cried  out 
that  the  day  of  judgment  had 
begun.  Some  men  betook  them- 
selves to  prayers  and  all  were 
filled  with  horror.  The  judge 
was  quiet  and  unmoved.  He 
calmly  ordered  that  the  business 
of  the  court  proceed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  Even  if  the  end 
of  all  things  were  at  hand,  of 
which  there  was  no  evidence, 
he  wished  to  be  found  diligently 
attending  to  his  da  ly  business. 

248.  The  child  of  God,  says  Bow- 
man, should  live  above  the 
world,  while  moving  through  it, 
as  some  quiet  star  that  sails 
thro  gh  the  tranquil  sky,  clear 
and  serene,  undisturbed  in  its 
heavenly  heights. 

24).  QUOTATIONS.— "Why 

read  a  book  which  you  cannot 
quote  .^"  asked  Richard  Bentley 
of  his  son,  who  was  reading  fic- 
tion. Disraeli  says  :  "  That  is  a 
wretched  taste  which  is  grati- 
fied with  mediocrity  when  the 
excellent  lies  before  us."  We 
quote  because  of  the  curiosity 


which  only  a  quotation  can  give, 
when,  in  our  own  words,  it  would 
be  divested  of  that  tint  of  an- 
cient phrase  and  that  detail  of 
narrative.  Colton,  as  quoted 
by  Foster,  says  that  stealing 
from  the  moderns  is  regarded 
as  plagiariasm,  but  from  the 
ancients,  erudition.  We  should 
use  a  book  as  a  bee  does  a 
flower — steal  sweets  but  not  in- 
jure the  flower — and  concoct 
those  sweets  into  honey.  Thus 
does  the  sun  metamorphose  the 
showers  and  evening  clouds  into 
rainbows  and  aerial  palaces  of 
gorgeous  splendor. 

250.  READING,  medicine- 
Books  have  been  called  by  the 
old  Greeks  "the  medicine  of  the 
soul."  Pope,  in  speaking  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  says : 

"  Whole  ages  perished  there. 
One  vast  blaze  turned  learning  into  air." 

251.  REASON,  related  to  con- 
science.—Conscience  is  your 
magnetic  needle  ;  reason  is  your 
chart.  But  I  would  rather  have 
a  crew  willing  to  follow  the  in- 
dications of  the  needle,  and  giv- 
ing themselves  no  great  trouble 
as  to  the  chart,  than  a  crew  that 
had  ever  so  good  a  chart  and  no 
needle  at  all. — yoseph  Cook. 

252.  Polished  steel,  says  John  Fos- 
ter, shines  not  in  the  dark,  nor 
can  reason,  however  refined, 
shine  efficaciously  only  as  it  re- 
flects the  light  of  divine,  heavenly 
truth. 

253.  RELIGION,  the  Protes- 
tant.— "  Where  was  your  Church 
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before  Luther?"  asked  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  the  famous  John 
Wilkes.  "  Where  was  your  face 
before  it  was  washed  this  morn- 
ing ?''  was  the  prompt  and  point- 
ed answer. 

254.  REPENTANCE.  — There 

are  two  kinds  of  repentance  :  one 
is  that  of  Judas,  the  other  that 
of  Peter;  the  one  is  "ice-broken, 
the  other  ice-melted."  Repent- 
ance unto  life  will  be  repentance 
in  life. 

255.  REPROOF.— Charles  the 
Bald,  when  seated  opposite  to 
Duns  Scotus,  the  subtle  doctor 
of  the  ninth  century,  asked  him 
archly,  "What  is  the  distance 
between  a  Scot  and  a  sot?" 
"  The  width  of  the  table,'*  was 
the  ready  answer,  which  drew  a 
smile  from  the  king. 

256.  RESIGNATION.— 

Our  plans  may  be  disjointed. 

But  we  may  calmly  rest ; 
What  Gcd  has  once  appointed 

Is  better  than  our  best. 
What  though  we  seem  to  stumble. 

He  will  not  let  us  fall ; 
And  learning  to  be  humbU 

Is  not  lost  time  at  all. 

What  only  seemed  a  barrier, 

A  stepping-stone  shall  be ; 
Our  God  is  no  longTarrier, 

A  present  Help  is  He, 
If  all  things  work  together 

For  ends  so  grand  and  blest, 
What  need  to  wonder  whether 

Each  in  itself  is  best  ? 

257.  RESIGNATION.— 

"  Lord,  make  vsxy  heart  rejoice  cr  ache. 
As  sccmcth  bc^t  to  thee  ; 
And,  if  it  be  not  broken,  break— 
And  heal  it  if  it  be  I  " 

258.  RETRIBUTION. —The 
•  light    of    Sodom's   conflagration 


illuminated  God's  holiness,  .md 
His  throne  rose  up  in  dread  and 
awful  majesty  amid  the  smoking 
ruins.  He,  too,  was  sanctified 
in  that  wretched  fugitive  who 
crossed  but  half  the  plain.  A 
wife,  she  comes  not  to  husband's 
call ;  a  mother,  she  stirs  not  to 
her  children's  piercing  cry. 
Look  at  that  spectral  form  with 
head  turned  on  the  burning  ruins. 
A  woman  stiffened  into  stone, 
with  her  cold,  grey  eyes  staring 
large  on  Sodom,  and  the  sur- 
prise— horror — that  seized  her 
soul  as  she  felt  her  warm  flesh 
hardening  into  stone  carved  on 
those  rigid  features  !  "  Remem- 
ber Lot's  wife  "  She  stands 
there  an  example  of  God's  power 
to  sanctify  His  name  and  an  aw- 
ful lesson  to  the  end  of  time. 
Deep  on  the  statue's  stony  brow 
these  words  are  engraven  :  "  No 
man.having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow,  and  looking  back,  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.'' — 
Guthrie. 

259.  REVIVALS.— The  aggres- 
sive movements  of  the  Church, 
says  Dr.  Fish,  have,  in  modern 
times,  sprung  from  revivals  of 
religion.  Such  were  the  efforts 
of  Eliot  and  May  hew,  evangeliz- 
ing the  Indians;  Swartz in  India; 
Zinzendorf  among  the  Moravians; 
Wesley,  Wnitfield  and  others  in 
the  awakening  of  1 740  and  the 
great  foreign  Missionary  Boards, 
bom  of  1  he  revivals  early  in  the 
present  century.  Then,  in  all 
these  Pentecostal  refreshings 
"  each  disciple  considered  him* 
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self  called  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world,  and  went  forth 
giving  to  it  a  practical  illustra- 
tion in  his  daily  life." 

260.  REVIVALS,  their  dan- 
gers.— SaysBushnell,  we  idolize 
them    and    assume    nothing    is 

■  ,  done  without  their  excitement. 
Mechanical  instrumentalities  are 
invented  and  present  effect  aimed 
at.  Every  nerve  and  capacity  is 
pushed  to  exhaustion.  Converts 
born  in  a  storm  will  have  an  un- 
equal war  to  maintain.  Churches 
cannot,  any  more  than  nations, 

t  thrive  by  conquest.  There  must 
be  growth,  holy  mdustry,  in  the 
common  walks  of  life  and  duty, 
a  gentler  and  more  constant 
piety,  a  fund  of  increase  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  "  Relig- 
ion never  thoroughly  penetrates 
life  till  it  becomes  domestic. 
Like  that  patriotic  fire  which 
makes  a  nation  invincible,  it 
never  burns  with  inextinguish- 
able devotion  till  it  burns  at  the 
hearth." 

261.  SAILORS.— They   are  the 

world's  missionaries.  They  visit 
all  lands  and  speak  all  languages. 
They  go  and  come  at  their  own 
charges.  They  are  engaged  for 
life,  and  by  their  nature  and  con- 
dition peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the 
world's  evangelists.  A  converted 
sailor,  whether  in  the  forecastle 
or  on  the  quarter-deck,  is  a 
mighty  power  for  good,  and  a  de- 
voted Seaman's  Chaplain  holds  a 
power  that  is  second  to  none 
-  -  -amoftg  men* 


262.  SAINTS,  how  made.- 

John  Milton  says  that  he  will  no- 
praise  a  "  cloistered  virtue,  unex- 
ercised, that  never  sallies  out 
and  seeks  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that 
immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
f  r,  not  without  dust  and  heat." 

263.  Paul  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  and  a  roaring  lion  still 
seeks  his  victims,  whom  we  are 
to  resist  unto  blood,  knowing 
that  the  same  afflictions  are  ac- 
complished in  the  brethren  that 
are  in  the  world. — i  Peter  v  :   9. 

264.  Not  only  conspicuous  agen- 
cies and  great  crises,  but  little  in- 
fluences carve  out  character.  At 
the  Museum  at  Turin  is  seen  the 
tiny  diill,  with  a  cutting  edge  of 
half  an  inch  diameter,  which, 
vhen  pushed  by  air,  tunneled 
the  Alps  and  made  Europe, 
North  and  South,  one.  So  hid- 
den forces  manipulate  the  mind 
as  well  as  matter.  "  AH  things 
work  together,"  etc. 

265.  SANCTUARY.- -The    old 

inscription,  Domus  Dei  Porfa 
Call,  tells  us  that  it  is  '*  the 
house  of  God,  the  gate  of 
heaven."  The  flame  of  its  lamps 
tells  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  of 
the  World  ;  the  gush  of  its  music 
is  vocal  with  His  praise ;  its 
door-posts  and  dome,  its  altar 
and  orchestra,  its  preacher,  and 
auditory  are  to  reflect  the  beauty 
of  His  holiness,  the  glory  of  His 
presence. 

It  is  His  '*  meeting-house  "  lo 
-welcome  thost who  cotne  lo  ad- 
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dress  Il'm  in  worship,  for  lie  is 
nigh  unto  all  them  who  call  on 
Hirn  in  truth. 

266.    SAVIOUR,  His  hands.— 

These  were  :  i.  The  hands  of  a 
workman.  Jesus  was  a  day  la- 
borer and  had  no  sympathy  for 
the  idler.  Those  hands  honored 
toil.  2.  These  were  healing 
hands  for  the  fevered,  the  blind, 
the  dumb  and  the  dead.  He 
now  quickens  the  world  into  spir- 
itual health.  3.  Hands  that  bless- 
ed children.  Tradition  says  that 
one  of  the  group  He  blessed  was 
among  the  great  martyrs  of  the 
church.  4.  Hands  that  grasped 
finking  Peter  and  millions  since. 
5.  They  were  evidence  of  His 
sufferings  on  the  cross.  6.  Of 
the  resurrection.  7.  They  are 
used  in  intercession  for  us,  and, 
8,  in  judgment  we  stand  on  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  Christ. 

• — T.  L,  Ciiyler. 
a67.  SAVIOUR,  forgiving.— 
The  companions  of  Pompey  who 
had  deserted  their  master  were 
taken  prisoners  and  brought  to 
Caesar.  Insteadof  ordering  their 
execution,  the  Emperor  loaded 
them  with  honors,  and  declared 
that  the  chief  enjoyment  of  his 
victory  consiste-1  in  saving  every 
day  some  who  had  borne  arms 
against  h:m. 

Napoleon  said  that  Alexander, 
Charlemagne  and  nimself  had 
founded  kingdoms  by  force,  and 
"added:  "Jesus  alone  founded  His 
empire  upon  love,  and  to  this 
very  day  millions  would  die  lot 
Him.     All  these  were  men"  and 


I  am  a  man.  None  else  is  like 
Him.  Jesus  Christ  was.  more 
than  man." 

26S.   SELF-DEVOTION.— 

When  many  of  Socrates'  scholars 
had  presented  to  him  large  dona- 
tions, poor  ^schines  came  blush- 
ing to  him,  and  said  :  **  Sir,  I 
have  nothing  to  give  which  is 
worthy  of  you,  but  I  here  offer 
unto  you  all  I  have  to  give,  my- 
self; and  I  beseech  you  to  accept 
the  present,  considering,  that 
though  others  have  given  you 
more,  yet  none  hath  left  himself 
so  little  as  I,  who  have  given  you 
myself,  and  all  at  once."  To 
whom  Socrates  made  this  reply : 
"Thou  couldst  not  have  given 
any  gift  more  acceptable  than 
thyself,  and  it  shall  be  my  care 
solicitously  to  preserve  it,  and  I 
will  restore  thee  back  again  to 
thyself  better  than  I  received 
thee." 

269.  SERMONS,  classified.— 
There  are  three  different  doors 
of  the  same  manhood,  and  one 
preacher  will  bring  his  message 
oftenest  to  one  door,  appealing 
mostly  in  his  sermons  to  the 
soul,  or  to  the  conscience,  or  to 
the  practical  sense.  And  one 
congregation  or  one  generation 
will  have  one  door  more  open 
than  the  others,  its  circum- 
stances in  some  way  making  it 
most  approachable  upon  that 
side.  Here  is  free  room  for  the 
personal  differences  of  men  to 
play  within  the  great  unity  of 
the  sermon  idea.  A.roong  the 
great  Fre'nca    preacbcra    there 
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Kas  always  been  drawn  an  evi- 
aent  distinction  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  this  which  1  have 
defined.  Masillion  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  religious  instinct, 
speaking  to  the  heart.  Bossuet 
is  the  preacher  of  dogma,  ap- 
pealing to  the  conscience.  Bout- 
dalone  is  the  preacher  of  moral 
ity,  addressing  himself  to  rea- 
son.— P.  Brooks. 

ayo.  SERMONS,  written  Sat- 
urday night, — I  count  this  the 
crowning  disgrace  of  a  man's 
ministry.  It  is  dishonest.  It 
13  giving  but  the  last  flicker  of 
the  wick  as  it  sinks  in  its  socket 
to  those  who,  simply  if  we  talk 
about  it  as  a  bargain,  have  paid 
for  the  full  light  burning  at  its 
brightest.  And  yet  men  boast 
of  it.  They  tell  you  in  how 
short  time  they  write  their  ser- 
mons, and  when  you  hear  them 
preach  you  only  wonder  that  it 
took  so  long.  The  first  neces- 
sity for  the  preacher  and  the 
hod-carrier  is  the  same.  Be 
faithful,  and  do  your  best  always 
for  every  congregation  and  on 
every  occasion. — Ibid. 

vjx.  SERMONS,  well  found- 
ed.— They  say  that  more  life,  if 
not  more  labor,  was  spent  on 
the  piles  beneath  the  St.  Peters- 
burg church  of  St.  Isaac's,  to 
get  a  foundation,  than  on  all 
the  magnificent  marbles  and 
malachite  which  have  since  been 
lodged  in  it.  It"  must  be  a 
primary,  principal  aim,  in  pre- 
paring each  discourse,  to  have 
the    ground-work     sound     and 


sure,  and  absolutely  established 
in  your  mind. — Starrs. 

272.  SIN,  infatuating.  —  When 
the  physicians  told  Theotimus 
that  except  he  abstained  from 
drunkenness  and  uncleanness  he 
would  lose  his  eyes,  his  heart 
was  so  wedded  to  his  sins  that 
he  answered,  "Then,  farewell, 
sweet  light !"  He  had  rather 
lose  h'.s  eyes  than  leave  his  sins. 
Another  Samson  in  Delilah's  lap. 

273.  SIN,  its  peril  revealed. — 

A  young  man,  on  reaching  the 
door  of  a  theatre,  overheard  ©ne 
of  the  door-keepers  calling  out, 
'^This  is  the  way  to  the  pit  F^ 
Having  had  some  instruction  in 
the  Word  of  God  in  early  life,  he 
interpreted  what  the  man  said, 
that  the  employments  of  the 
theatre  led  to  hell.  The  thought 
haunted  him,  made  him  cease 
frequenting  such  amusements; 
he  became  attentive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  his  soul,  and  was  after- 
ward a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

274.  SLANDER.— "I  am  get 

ting  rather  proud,"  said  Luther; 
"  for  I  see  that  my  character  is 
more  and  more  defamed. "  Abuse 
suffered  is  often  one  of  the  surest 
sigi.s  that  a  man  is  rising  in  merit 
and  deserved  prominence.  See 
"Calumny." 

275.  SORROW,    sanctified. — 

"No  shattered  bo.\  of  ointment 
We  ever  need  regret. 
For  out  of  disappointment 
Flow  sweetest  odors  yet. 
••  ThQ  discord  that  involveth 
Some  startling  change  of  key. 
The  Master's  hand  resolveth 
In  1  ichest  harmony." 
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ajQ.  SOUL^  bartered.  —  Esau 
sold  his  inheritance  for  pottage. 
Lysimachus,  besieged  by  the 
Goths,  suffered  so  severely  from 
thirst  that  he  finally  offered  his 
kingdom  to  his  foes  for  a  supply 
of  water.  Having  slaked  his 
thirst,  he  cried  :  "  Oh,  wretched 
man,  who  lor  a  little  joy  has  lost 
so  great  a  kingdom !" 

Said  a  thoughtless  young  man 
to  his  sister  under  deep  concern 
for  her  soul :  '■  I'll  give  you  five 
dollars  if  you  will  quit  this  non- 
sense and  be  yourself  again." 
She  took  the  paltry  gift,  lived 
without  religion  and  died  with- 
out hope, 

277.  SOUL,  suicide  — Our  pious 
ancestors  enacted  a  law  that  sui- 

'  cides  should  be  buried  where 
four  roads  met,  and  that  a  cart- 
load of  stones  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  body.  Were  the  bar- 
barous old  law  now  in  force  that 
punished  the  body  of  the  suicide 
for  the  offence  of  his  soul  we 
should  find  many  a  Mount  Au- 
burn at  the  cross-roads. —  //. 
JiJann. 

278.  SPIRITUALITY.  —  The 

picture  of  the  cherubim,  who, 
when  they  stood  "  let  down  their 
wing'=,"Bushnell quaintly  employs 
to  point  the  two  postures  of  re- 
ligious life.  Sometimes  we  find 
a  disciple  of  Christ  resting  on 
supports  from  below,  settling  on 
an  earth  level,  trudging  and 
drudging  in  wearisome  routine, 
his  buoyancy  and  resi'.iei  cy  all 
gone.      With    bended   head   and 


folded  wing,  he  seems  to  yield 
to  the  gravitating  influence  of 
earth  and  sense.  But  when  the 
refluent  forces  of  nature  and  of 
sin  are  met  by  the  uplifting  grace 
of  God,  then,  as  "on  the  wings 
of  eagles,"  he  leaves  mortal  sup- 
ports and  mounts  up  to  higher 
ahitudes,  seeking  the  things  that 
are  above,  enjoying  an  upper- 
world  liberty  illumined  by  celes- 
tial love,  in  which,  as  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  joyous  freedom,  he 
serenely  floats. 

279.  SPIRITUALITY,  in  the 
pulpit. — Preachers  are  deadened 
to  tlieir  sacred  work  by  their  con- 
stant intercourse  %\  iih  sacred 
things,  as  a  pipe  through  which 
water  always  flows,  collects  sedi- 
ment, and  is  less  fit  to  let  more 
water  through.  You  beg  men  to 
repent,  and  you  grow  so  familiar 
with  the  whole  theory  of  repent- 
ance that  it  is  hard  for  you  to 
know  that  you  have  not  yourself 
repented.  The  man  who  starts 
the  trains  at  the  railroad  station 
must  come  in  time  to  feel  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  to  all  the  towns 
along  the  road  whose  names  he 
has  always  been  shouting  in  the 
passengers'  ears,  and  to  which  he 
has  for  years  sold  them  tickets, 
when  perhaps  he  has  not  left  his 
own  little  way  station  all  the  time. 
You  are  lost  as  a  preacher  if  fa- 
miliarity deadens  and  encrusts 
instead  of  vitalizing  and  opening 
your  powers.  It  will  all  depend 
upon  whether  you  do  your  work 
for  your  Master  and  His  peopk 
or  for  yourself. — P.  Brooks. 
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a8o.  STEADFASTNESS  — 

Dr.  Donne  says  that  Lot's  wife 
looked  back  and  God  never  gave 
her  leave  to  look  forward  again. 
God  hath  set  our  eyes  in  our  fore- 
heads to  look  forward,  not  back- 
ward ;  not  to  be  proud  of  that 
which  we  have  done,  but  diligent 
in  that  which  we  are  to  do 
281.  STOICISM.  — It  deadens 
sorrow  just  as  pain  is  stopped  by 
killing  the  nerve  of  an  aching 
tooth.  But  with  the  sorrow  the 
perception  of  joy  freezes  to  death 
at  the  same  time  by  the  icy  breath 
of  this  frosty  philosophy.  Life 
requires  other  men  than  grand 
marble  statues,  sculptured  to 
strictest  rules  of  art,  but  whose 
breasts  are  stone !  Those  to-day 
who  would  revive  stoicism  by 
cutting  off  the  sources  of  a  warm 
religious  life  are  mistaken.  They 
never  will  strengthen  virtue,  make 
man  happy  in  his  joys  or  give 
him  consolation  in  his  adver^iiies. 
The  marble  system  of  unbelief 
cannot  affect  this. 

— Rabbi  Huebsch. 

a82.  STYLE.— I  think  that  it  is 
good  for  every  minister  to  write 
something  besides  sermons : 
books,  articles,  essays,  at  least 
letters  ;  provided  he  has  control 
of  himself,  and  still  remains  the 
preacher,  and  does  not  become 
an  amateur  in  literature  instead. 
If  he  can  do  it  rightly,  it  frees 
him  from  the  tyranny  of  himself, 
and  keeps  him  in  contact  with 
larger  standards.  Some  of  our 
noblest  thinkers  fail  of  effect  for 
want  of  an  organ  of  utterance, 


a  free  pulpit  style.  The  trouble 
with  them,  often,  is  that  ihey 
never  wrote  anything  but  ser- 
mons.— P.  Brooks. 

283.  SUFFERING,  its  value. 

— If  like  the  treading  of  camo- 
mile, or  the  crushing  of  a  sweet- 
scented  plant  that  bathes  in 
odors  the  hand  that  bruises  it, 
or  the  burning  of  incense  that 
draws  out  its  latent  perfumes 
your  trials  have  called  forth 
heavenliness  of  mind,  child  like 
submission  to  God's  sovereign 
will,  strong  trust  in  His  provi- 
deuce,  a  ready  wilhngness  to 
bear  your  cross  for  the  honor  of 
Him  that  bore  His  cross  for 
you,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye 
fall  into  divers  trials. —  Guthrie, 

284.  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  its 
aim. — Among  the  Romans  thtre 
prevailed  ihe  custom  of  holding 
the  face  of  every  new-born  infant 
toward  ihe  heavens,  signifying, 
by  thus  presenting  its  forehead 
to  the  stars,  that  it  was  to  look 
above  the  world  into  celestial 
glories.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  great  design  of  the  Sun- 
day-school organization  is  to  turn 
the  faces  of  the  little  children 
toward  heaven  and  prepare 
their  spirits  for  immortal  glory. 

285.  A  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, James  Kershaw,  said 
that  during  seven  years  in  pulpit 
and  fourteen  as  teacher  in  the 
Sunday-school  he  had  not  missed 
a  single  session.  He  attrib- 
uted all  the  prosperity  and 
honor  enjoyed  to  his  regard  for 
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the  Lord's  Day  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Sunday-school. 

286.  In  Texan  wilds  the  bewil- 
dered traveler  is  directed  in 
safety  who  finds  the  little  com- 
pass flower,  with  its  petals  ever 
turning  northward.  So,  many  a 
wayward,  godless  parent  has 
been  guided  by  a  little  child, 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school  to 
point  the  way  to  heaven. 

287.  TACT,  needed— What  the 

Hindoo  oracle  told  the  princess 
at  Calcutta  in  reference  to  the 
English  a  hundred  years  ago  has 
proved  true.  "  They  are  intelli- 
gent, peaceable  and  industrious. 
Like  bees,  if  properly  managed, 
they  will  bring  honey;  but,  dis- 
turbed, they  will  sting  to  death." 
Tact  or  good  sense  is  needed  in 
handling  both  men  and  bees. 

288.  TEACHERS,  honored.— 
In  the  royal  burial  chapel  of 
Austria,  side  by  side  with  the 
bodies  of  the  royal  inmates,  lies 
the  dust  of  the  governess  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who, 
out  of  love  and  reverence  for  her 
teacher,  insisted  that  in  death 
their  dust  should  lie  side  by  side. 
So  Monica  and  Augustine,  Cor- 
nelia and  the  (iracchi,  Martha 
and  George  Washington  are 
found  side  by  side  in  the  portrait 
gallery  of  history. 

«89.  There  is  no  higher  calling. 
The  great  naturalist,  Agassiz,  in 
his  will,  simply  recorded  himself 
"teacher.''  The  minister  is  "a 
teacher  sent  from  God.''  "  Ban- 
ish me  to  the  poorest   corner  o{ 


the  world  if  you  will,"  said  the 
learned  Tyndale,  "  but  let  me 
teach  the  little  children  and 
preach  the  Gospel." 

290.  THEATRE.— When     you 

can  make  an  oak  out  of  a  mush- 
room, then,  and  not  till  then, 
you  may  hope  to  make  a  living 
tree  out  of  that  poisonous  toad- 
stool, the  theatre.  Even  among 
heathen  nations  it  was  considered 
a  disgrace  to  be  connected  wi^h 
one,  and  down  through  all  the 
thousands  of  years  which  it  has 
lived  since  then  it  has  come  with 
perpetual  dishonor  on  its  head. — 
//.  IV.  Beecher. 

291.  TIM  E. — Queen  Charlotte 
said  :  ♦'  I  am  always  quarreling 
with  time  :  it  is  so  short  to  do 
something,  and  so  long  to  do 
nothing."     John  Bradford   used 

to  say  :    "  I  count  that  hour  lost      / 
in   which   I   have  done  no  good 
with  my  pen  or  tongue."  Seneca     \ 
taught   that   time    was  the    only       \ 
thing  of  which   it   is  a  virtue  to 
be  covetous.     Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
would    express   his   regret   after 
the   departure    of  a  visitor  that 
had    wasted   his   time.     *  I  had 
rather  have  given  him  a  handful 
of  money  than   have  been  kept 
thus   long    out    of    my    study." 
Henry   Martyn  won  the  honor- 
able title,    "  The  man  that  never 
wasted  an  hour/ 

292.  TOBACCO.— Madame  De 
Stael  may  have  erred  in  saying 
}hat  "  smokers  in  smoking  cease 
to  think."  but  the  direct  tenden- 
cy of  the  vice  is  to  stupefy  and 
vulgari/i  as  well  as  to  enslave ; 
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to  nmke  one  insensible  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  others. 
293.  UNBELIEF,  folly.— "The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  No 
God."  Nobody  but  a  fool  could 
say  it.  He,  too,  says  it  in  the 
heart  That  is  the  seat  of  un- 
belief, not  the  head. 

Sin  is  folly.     The  arch-fiend, 
despite  Miltonic  rhetoric,  is  asi 
nine,  so  that  one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
sayings  was  apposite,  "  The  devil 
is  an  ass." 

a94.    USEFULNESS.— Carlyle 

says  that  one  cannot  move  a  step 
without  meeting  a  duty,  and  that 
the  fact  of  mutual  helpfulness  is 
proved  by  the  very  fact  of  one's 
existence.  No  man  liveih  to  him- 
self and  no  man  dieth  to  himself. 
Nothing,  says  Brodie,  in  all  the 
world  is  so  good  as  usefulness, 
which  gives  to  the  individual's 
own  character  a  finish  and  an  in- 
fluence which  mere  station  can- 
not give  ;  which  also  binds  him 
to  his  fellows  and  them  to  him. 
Even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself. 

295.  USEFULNESS.  — When 

the  probationers  in  the  school  of 
Pythagoras  grew  weary  in  trying 
to  be  helpful  to  others,  and  pre- 
ferred to  be  idle  and  self-seeking, 
they  were  treated  as  dead.  Ob- 
sequies were  performed  and 
tombs  were  raised,  with  inscrip- 
tions to  warn  others  of  their 
wretched  end. 

296.  VICE,  a  bondage. — Passing 
the  warehouse  of  an  iron  mer- 
chant, Dr.  Storrs  sa.ys  that  he  no- 
ticed the  sign,"  Vices  and  chains 


here,"  and  thought  that  the  sign, 
might  filly  be  transferred  to  thfe 
door  of  the  dram-shop, 

297.  VICE,  demoralizes  con- 
science.— A  bank  cashier  be^. 
came  a  defaulter  and  went  and 
hanged  himself  in  a  garret  to 
escape  punishment.  A  young 
clerk  assisted  to  take  the  body 
down,  was  afterward  promoted 
to  the  office  thus  vacated,  became 
a  defaulter  himself  and  hanged 
himself  from  the  same  rafter. 
When  we  cease  to  lay  bare  our 
sins  and  to  call  them  by  their  real 
names,  we  cease  to  feel  them. 
"  His  own  iniquities  shall  take 
the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall 
be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his 
sins." — A.  E.  Dunning. 

298     WAYSIDE   SEED.  —A 

ticket  was  once  dropped  in  the 
street  by  a  Sunday-school  scholar. 
A  lady  passing  that  way  in  her 
carriage,  and,  suppfising  it  to  be 
a  treasury'  note  or  small  bill,  such 
as  we  then  used  for  change,  or- 
dered her  servant  to  bring  it  to 
her.  He  did  so,  when,  lo !  in- 
stead of  its  representing  a  small 
amount  of  earthly  treasure,  she 
found  the  following  words: 
''What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  The 
inquiry  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  and  in  vain 
did  she  attempt  to  banish  it;  in 
vain  she  sought  the  circles  of 
folly  and  dissipation  ;  the  thought 
still  pressed  upon  her  mind, 
♦*  What  shall  it  profit  ?"  nor  did 
she  find  rest  till  brought  to  th« 
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feetofjesUS,     wod's  word  "shall 
not  return  void." 

299.  X  A  V  I  E  R.— When  this 
zealous  propagandist  was  about 
to  leave  Rome  on  his  perilous 
mission,  "  a  dream  made  him 
afraid,  and  his  thoughts  upon 
his  bed  troubled  him.''  He  saw 
a  vision  of  the  vast  continents 
and  seas  across  which  he  was  to 
pass,  the  storms,  hung3r,  thirst 
and  deaths  that  menaced  his 
path.  Yet  an  insatiable  yearn- 
ing for  these,  and  yet  wider 
fields  of  toil  and  triumph,  ab- 
sorbed his  soul.  In  his  sleep 
his  cries  woke  his  room-mate 
Rodriguez  **  More,  yet  more, 
O  my  God  !"  Day  unto  day 
and  night  unto  night  witnessed 
to  the  consuming  zeal  of  his 
soul,  so  that  Loyola  well  said  : 
'-'  Eiernity  alone,  Francis,  suffi- 
ces for  such  a  heart  as  yours. 
Its  kingdom  ot  glory  is  alone 
worthy  of  it.  Be  ambitious,  be 
magnanimous,  but  aim  at  the 
loftiest  mark." 

300.  Y  O  U  N  G.— Sir  Edmund 
Burke  once  said :  "  Tell  me 
what  are  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments that  occupy  the  minds  of 
your  young  men,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  to  be  the  character 
of  the  next  generation."  The 
Athenians,  inquiring  at  the  ora- 
cle how  their  commonwealth 
might  become  happy,  were  told 


"  they  should  be  fortunate  ff 
they  did  hang  their  most  pre- 
cious things  on  their  children's 
ears  '";  by  which  was  meant,  in- 
structing them  in  the  principles 
of  piety  and  virtue.  And,  doubt- 
less, the  counsel  is  very  proper 
for  us  at  this  time. 

301.  ZEAL. — The  human  will 
has  an  almost  miraculous  energy 
when  zealously  directed  to  a 
definite  end.  This  fixed,  mvin- 
cible  purpose,  according  to  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton,  is  the  real 
ground  of  the  difference  among 
men  as  to  great  or  insignificant. 
"  I  7U27/he  Marshal  of  France!" 
once  exclaimed  a  French  officer, 
and  he  was  An  English  car- 
penter was  laughed  at  for  say- 
ing, when  asked  why  he  took 
so  much  pains  in  elaborating  a 
judge's  bench,  '*  I'm  going  to 
occupy  it  sometime."  He  did 
sit  there  in  the  robes  of  office. 
When  told  that  the  Alps  made 
it  impossible  to  take  the  artil- 
lery. Napoleon  answered : 
"  There  shall  be  no  Alps  !  //«- 
possible  is  only  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  fools."  Garrison,  by 
the  naked  energy  of  a  red-hof 
purpose,  made  his  "  Liberator" 
a  mighty  power  in  moulding 
American  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  Opposition 
only  intensified  his  zeal,  "lam 
in  earnest,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not 
retreat  an  inch»  I  wiUbc  heard." 
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SECOND   SERIES, 


1.  ACTION.— Action  is  elo- 
quence, and  the  eyes    of  the 

ignorant  are  more  learned  than 
their  ears. — Shakespeare. 

2.  ACTIONS.— John  Fletcher 
says  that  our  acts  are  angels 
good  or  ill,  walking  as  shadows 
by  our  side. 

3.  The  actions  of  the  just  smell 
sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 
— James  Shirley. 

4.  ACTIVITY.  —  Cromwell 
said  that  it  was  his  aim  not 
only  to  strike  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  but  to  "  make  the  iron 
hot  by  striking  !  "  Some  men 
wait  for  opportunities,  and 
others  make  opportunities  and 
circumstances  wait  upon  them. 

5.  ADVOCACY,  of  Christ.— 
When  we  hear  it  said,  that  an 
advocate  "  appeared  "  for  a 
part)',  we  may  be  reminded  of 
that  passage  where  it  is  said 
that  Christ  has  gone  into 
heaven,  "  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us."  Our 
case  there  needs  great  atten- 
tion, infinite  skill  and  power, 
and  an  ever-wakeful  interest. — 
N.  Adams. 

6.  AFFECTATION,  in  the 
pulpit. — No  matter  how  much 
truth   may  be    wrapped   up    in 


these  false  arts,  souls  never 
feel  it  ;  the  preacher  does  not 
feel  it.  Neither  can  be  quick- 
ened by  it,  any  more  than 
corpses  in  Arctic  seas  can  feel 
the  latent  caloric  of  the  ice- 
fields which  have  congealed 
their  life-blood — Austin  Phelps. 

7.  AFFLICTIONS,  determine 
character. — The  Archbishop  of 
Leighton  says:  "Many  good 
men  seem  to  have  been  cast 
into  the  fire  on  purpose  that 
the  odor  of  their  graces  might 
diffuse  itself  abroad."  Pack- 
ages of  incense,  hair  or  gun- 
powder, may  not  reveal  their 
nature,  whether  fragrant  or 
foul,  peaceful  or  explosive,  but 
the  fire  will.  So  will  trial  re- 
veal every  man's  nature  of  what 
sort  it  is. 

8.  AID. — When  I  dig  a  man  out 

of  trouble,  the  hole  that  he 
leaves  behind  him  is  the  grave 
where  I  bury  my  own  trouble. 
— S.   T.  Treasury. 

9.  ALL  THINGS,  working 
good. — The  bosom  of  Provi- 
dence is  the  great  moral  cruci- 
ble in  which  things  work,  in 
which  they  work  together. 
They  assimilate,  repel,  inter- 
penetrate, change  each  other  ; 
and    then    leave    as    resultant 
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one  grand  influence  in  the  main 
for  each  character,  for  each 
man.  "  All  things  work  to- 
gether," not  in  an  aimless  and 
capricious  manner,  for  this  end 
and  for  that,  now  in  one  way 
and  now  in  another,  as  though 
a  stream  should  one  dd.y  fljw 
seaward  and  the  next  back  to- 
ward its  fountain  among  the 
hills,  but  in  one  volume,  along 
one  channel,  in  one  direction, 
toward  one  end. — Alexander 
Raleigh. 

10.  ANECDOTES.— Cyclope- 
dias of  them  are  "  helps  to 
laziness,"  says  Dr.  W.  M.  Tay- 
lor. Better  make  your  own  an- 
alogies and  similes.  ''  You  will 
find  them  on  the  street  and  in 
the  stores  ;  on  the  ship  and  in 
the  railway  car  ;  in  the  field  of 
nature  and  on  the  page  of  lit- 
erature; in  history,  biography, 
science,  a't  ;  in  a  word,  every- 
where. Every  journey  that 
you  take,  you  will  bring  home 
with  you  new  treasures.  Every 
visit  that  you  pay  to  the  work- 
shop of  the  mechanic,  the  studio 
of  the  artist,  or  the  laboratory  of 
the  man  of  science,  will  give 
you  new  spoils." 

11.  ANGELIC  LIFE  —If  we 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  an 
angel  for  one  hour,  we  should 
return  to  this  world,  though  it 
were  to  sit  on  the  brightest 
throne  in  it,  with  vastly  more 
loathing  and  reluctance  than 
we  would  now  descend  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon  or  sepul- 
chre.— Berkeley. 


12.  ARROGANCE.-Arrogance 
is  well  defined  as  "  the  proc- 
lamation of  one's  own  little- 
ness." 

13. — A  traveler  in  T^rtary  tells 
of  a  ridiculous  custom  which 
illustrates  the  puerile  pride  of 
a  barbarian  monarch.  Afiei 
he  dines,  he  orders  his  trumpet- 
ers to  sound  their  trumpets 
before  the  palace  gate  and  give 
notice  to  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  that,  since  he  has  dined, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  eat. 

14. — ^sop  tells  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  apple  and  pomegran- 
ate. An  impudent  bramble 
thrust  its  thorny  head  between 
them  saying,  "  VVe  have  dis- 
puted long  enough  ;  let  there 
be  no  more  rivalry  between  «j." 

15.  ART. — Art  may  err,  but 
nature  cannot  miss.  —  DryJen. 

16. — The  course  of  Nature  is  the 

art  of  God. —  Voiiiig. 

17.  ART,  of  pleasing.— William 
Wirt  wrote  to  his  daughter : 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret. 
The  way  to  make  yourself 
pleaNing  to  others  is  to  show 
them  that  you  care  for  them. 
The  miller  at  Mansfitld  cared 
for  nobody  because  nobody 
car(  d  for  him.  And  the  whole 
world  would  serve  you  so  if 
you  gave  ihem  the  same  cause. 
Let  every  one,  therefore,  see 
that  you  do  care  for  them,  by 
showing  them  what  Sterne  so 
happily  calls  the  small  cour- 
tesies, in  which  there  is  no 
parade  ;  tender  and    affection- 
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ate  looks  and  little  acts  of 
aiteiition,  giving  others  the 
preference  in  every  little  en- 
joyment at  the  table,  in  the 
field,  walking,  sitting  or  stand- 
ing. 

l8.— Lord  Bacon  said  :  "  If  a 
man  be  gracious  to  strangers, 
it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no 
island  cut  off  from  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins 
them." 

19.  ATONEMENT.— There  is 
a  record  of  an  ancient  Hindoo 
custom    in  which  the  offender 
brought    a   horse    to    a    priest  j 
and  confessed  his  sins  over  the  j 
head  of  the  animal,  with   ccr-  | 
t.iin  religious  rites.     The  horse 
was  then  turned   into   the  wil- 
derness and  supposed   to  bear 
away  the  sins  of  the  offender. 
This  custom  was  similar  to  the 
scapegoat    of  the  Israelites. — 
Foster. 

20.  ATONEMENT,  unlimited. 

— The  plaster  is  as  wide  as  the 
wo  u  n  d . — Hen  ry. 

21.  ATTENTION,  fixed.— Pro- 
fessor Hackett  says  that  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes,  when  an  Andover 
student,  riveted  his  eye  on  the 
book  he  studied  as  though  he 
v.ere  reading  a  will  that  made 
him  the  heir  of  a  million.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  took  up.  by 
chance  as  he  leaned  his  arrp 
on  a  mantel,  the  Life  of  Sav- 
age, and  did  not  stop  till  the 
book  was  finished.  He  says 
that   he    found    his  arm    com- 


pletely benumbed,  he  was  so 
enthralled  that  he  had  not 
moved.  A  copy  of  Horsley's 
sermons  fell  under  the  eye  of 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  detained  by 
rain  at  a  country  inn.  The 
author  was  unknown,  and  he 
swore  at  the  book  when  offered 
to  him.  Languidly  opening  it, 
as  the  last  resort  to  beguile  a 
weary  hour,  ho  soon  was  caught 
and  held  by  the  work  of  this 
author,  then  unknown.  It  kept 
him  chained  to  his  chair  long 
after  the  rain  had  ceased.  He 
carried  it,  reading  still,  till  he 
got  to  the  carriage  steps,  and 
then  relinquished  it,  sa}ing, 
*'  I'll  make  that  fellow  a 
bishop  !  "     He  kept  his  word. 

22.  AUDACITY.— Phidias.the 
great  sculptor,  was  employed 
by  the  Athenians  to  make  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
produce  a  c/ie/  d'ceuvre.  But 
the  artist  became  enamored  of 
his  own  work,  and  was  eo 
anxious  that  his  name  should 
go  down  to  posterity  that  he 
secretly  engraved  his  name  ip 
one  of  the  folds  of  the  drapery  j 
and  when  the  Athcni^^ns  di<^- 
covcred  it,  they  indignaptlv 
banished  the  man  who  Jiad 
polluted  the  sanctity  of  their 
goddess.  So  would  self-Fight- 
eous  sinners  act  with  the  pyre 
spotless  robe  of  Him  who 
knew  no  sin  I  Let  iherq  be- 
ware ! — B:>7(ies. 

?3.  AUTHOR^.  —  A  shallow 
\vriter  i^ld  Sarr^uel    Foote  that 
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he  was  minded  to  publish  his 
poems,  but  having  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  "  Put  your 
poems  where  your  irons  are  !" 
was  the  stinging  response. 

24.  AUTHORS.— One  argand 
IS  worth  a  dozen  candles.  One 
C(immanding  soul  is  worth  a 
score  of  feeble  spirits.  Yet,  as 
Willmott  observes,  the  study 
of  deepest  thought  exhausts. 
"  The  exertion  of  mind  is  too 
much  for  its  strength.  A 
scholar  of  the  average  capacity 
reading  an  author  of  the  sub- 
limest,  is  a  man  of  common 
size  going  up  hill  with  a  giant  : 
every  step  is  a  strain  ;  the  easy 
walk  of  the  one  is  the  full 
speed  of  the  other.  Frequent 
intervals  of  rest  are  needed. 
He  must  come  down  from  the 
liigh  argument  into  the  plain. 
Over  a  dozen  pages  of  Bloom- 
field  he  recovers  from  the  fa- 
pgue  of  a  morning's  journey 
with  Qante  ;  and  a  sermon  of 
Blair  gives  him  breath  for  an- 
other climb  with  Hooker." 

25.  BELIEF. — For  a  pure  moral 
nature,  the  loss  of  religious  \ie- 
lief  is  the  loss  of  every  thing. 

*  All  wounds,  the  crush  of  long- 
continued  destitution,  the  stab 
of  false  friendship  and  of  false 
love,  all  wounds  in  thy  so 
genial  heart,  would  have  healed 
again  had  not  its  life-warmth 
been  withdrawn.  Well  piay- 
e?t  thou  exclaim,  "Is  there  no 
God.  then,  but  at  best  an  ab- 
sentee  God,   sitting  idle,  ever 


since  the  first  Sabbath,  at  the 
outside  of  his  universe,  and 
seei7ig\i  go  ?  "  "  Has  the  word 
Duty  no  meaning  ;  is  what  we 
call  Duty  no  divine  messenger 
and  guide,  but  a  false  earthly 
phantasm  made  up  of  desire 
and  fear  ?  "  "Is  theleroicin 
spiration  we  name  Virtue  but 
some  passion  ;  some  bubble  of 
the  blood,  bubbling  in  the  di- 
rection others  profit  by?"  I 
know  not  ;  only  this  I  know, 
If  what  thou  namest  Happiness 
be  our  true  aim.  then  are  we 
all  astray.  "  Behold,  thou  art 
fatherless,  outcast,  and  the  uni- 
verse is — the  devil's." — Carlyle. 

26.  BELIEVER.— Clement  El- 

lis  quaint!}'  says  of  the  believer, 
"  God  is  his  father — the  church 
is  his  mother — the  saints  his 
brethren — all  that  need  him  his 
friends — and  heaven  his  inherit- 
ance ;  religion  is  his  mistress, 
piety  and  justice  her  ladies  of 
honor — devotion  is  his  chap- 
lain— chastity  his  chamberlain 
— sobriety  his  butler — temper- 
ance his  cook — hospitality  his 
housekeeper — prudence  his 
steward — charity  his  treasure — 
piety  his  mistress  of  the  house 
— and  discretion  the  porter  to 
let  in  and  out  as  is  most  fit. 
Thus  is  his  whole  family  made 
up  of  virtues,  and  he  the  mas- 
ter of  his  family." 

27.  BIBLE.— Tyndal's  editions 
reached  England  in  1526,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  15,000  copies 
remain,  so  fierce  was  the  per» 
serntior    that    mutilated    and 
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burned  them.  Tyndal  liimself 
perished  at  the  stake,  and  his 
last  prayer,  in  the  burning 
flame,  was,  "  Lord,  open  the 
King  of  England's  eyes  !" 

28.  BIBLE. — A  written  revela- 
tion is  an  incomparable  bless- 
ing. Is  not  the  cry  of  subjects 
everywhere  for  a  constitution, 
something  wiitten,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  sovereign  and 
subject  in  black  and  white  ? 
The  Bible  is  to  us  like  a  writ- 
ten constitution  ;  we  can  take 
it  home,  we  can  consult  it 
when  we  please,  quote  from  it. 
appeal  to  it.  God  graciously 
binds  himself  by  it.  Of  all  the 
modern  heresies,  none  is  more 
contrary  to  human  experience 
than  the  rejection  of  a  written 
word,  and  the  proposed  substi- 
tution of  human  conscience 
and  the  moral  sentiments  as 
our  guide. — A\  Adams. 

29.  BOOKS. — Some  books  are 
to  be  read,  some  to  be  tasted, 
some  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested. — Lord  Bacon. 

30.  BOOKS.without  reflection. 
— Some  people,  says  Edward 
Clayton,  are  like  Pharaoh's 
lean  kine,  swallowing  book 
after  book  yet  remain  shrunken 
as  ever.  Reading  witli  them  is 
mental  indolence,  an  escape 
from  the  labor  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  Books,  like  travel, 
says  Addison,  improve  a  sen- 
sible man,  but  "make  a  silly 
man  ten  thousand   times  more 


insufferable  by  supplying-  \"\- 
riety  of  matter  to  his  imj-crii- 
nence." 

31.  BOOKS,   loved.— S.  id 

Charles  Lamb,  "  Must  I  part 
with  you,  my  midnight  dar- 
lings !  "  And  Mazarin,"  I  shall 
see  them  no  more  ;  can  I  give 
them  up  without  regret  ?  "  "  It 
was,"  says  Jacox,  "to  Baxter 
himself,  in  his  "  Dying 
Thoughts,"  a  grievous  thought, 
that,  in  dying,  he  must  de- 
part, not  only  from  sen- 
sual delights,  but  from  the 
more  manly  pleasures  of  h  s 
studies,  and  from  all  the  de- 
lights of  reading;  th.ithemust 
leave  his  library,  and  turn  over 
those  pleasant  books  no  more." 

32.  BONDS,  for  Jesus.— Dr. 
Taylor  says  that  Morse  once 
entered  the  studio  of  Benja- 
min West  while  he  was  at  work 
on  the  famous  picture  *'  Christ 
Rejected."  "  After  carefully 
examining  his  visitor's  hands, 
he  said  to  him,"  Let  me  tie  you 
with  this  cord,  and  place  you 
there  while  I  paint  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saviour?  So  he  stood 
still  until  the  work  was  done, 
bound,  as  it  were,  in  the  S.a- 
viour's  stead.  I  can  fancy  that 
a  strange  thrill  would  pass 
through  Morse's  breast  as  he 
thought  of  being,  in  any  low- 
liest manner,  identified  thus 
directly  with  the  Lord.  But  that 
was  only  in  a  picture.  In  the 
sternly  real  life  of  every  day, 
however,  we  are  each  in  some 
way  bound  by  a  chain  in  the 
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Redeemer's  stead,  as  represent- 
ing liiin  on  earth." 

33.  BREVITY. —That  which 
Guthrie  would  have  spread 
over  an  entire  page,  elaborating 
every  particular  with  pre  Ra- 
phael-like minuteness,  Arnot 
would  have  given  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  and  while  the  hearer  of 
the  former  would  have  said, 
"What  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion !"  that  of  the  latter  would 
have  exclaimed,  "  How  clear 
lie  made  it  all  by  that  simple 
figure!"— /r.  i)/.    Taylor. 

34.  BUILDING,  in  silence.— 
Cornelia  never  dreamed  as  she 
trained  the  Gracchi,  nor  Monica 
as  she  prayed  over  the  cradle  of 
Augustine,  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  work  assigned  to  those 
quiet,  silent  years  !  Serving 
God  in  contented  obscurity  is 
the  best  training  for  a  liigher 
position,  which  if  never  reached 
here,  will  surely  be  found  here- 
after. Faithful  over  few  things 
we  shall  be  rulers  over  many. 
Even  the  lifelong  retirement  cf 
the  invalid  has  been  rich  in 
fiuitfulness  and  blessing  to  the 
world,  for  as  the  nightingale  is 
said  to  sing  even  sweeter  when 
its  breast  is  pressed  against  a 
thorn,  so  from  many  "  a  bosom 
zoned  with  pnin"  have  come 
sweetest  lessons  of  faith  in 
silent,  uncomplaining  suflTer- 
ing. 

35.  CAUSE,  and  method.— Sci- 
ence discloses  the  nu-th  li  of  the 
world    but   not    its  cause  ;    re- 


ligion [or  theology]  discloses 
the  cause  of  the  world  but  not 
its  method.  There  is  no  con- 
flict between  them  except  when 
either  forgets  its  ignorance  of 
what  the  other  alone  can  know. 
T\Iartineati. 

36.  CHARACTER.— Men   are 

to  be  estimated  by  the  mass  of 
character.  A  block  of  tin  may 
have  a  grain  of  silver,  but  still 
it  is  tin  ;  and  a  block  of  silver 
may  have  an  alloy  of  tin,  but 
still  it  is  silver. 

37.  CHARACTER,  a  dress- 
Dress  relates  to  the  form  or 
figure  of  the  body,  character  to 
the  form  or  figure  of  the  soul — 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  dress  of  the 
soul.  On  the  ground  of  this 
analogy  it  is  that  the  Scriptures 
so  frequently  make  use  of  dress 
to  signify  what  lies  in  charac- 
ter, and  represent  clraractcr,  in 
one  way  or  another,  as  being 
the  dress  of  the  soul.  As  char- 
acter is  the  soul';)  dress,  and 
dress  analogical  to  character, 
whatever  has  power  to  produce 
a  character  when  received  is 
represented  as  a  dress  to  he 
put  on  ;  Christ  is  to  be  a  com- 
plete wardrobe  for  us  himself, 
and  that  by  simply  receiving 
his  person  we  are  to  have  the 
holy  texture  of  his  life  upon  us, 
and  live  in  the  infolding  of  his 
character.  We  must  put  on 
Christ  himself,  and  none  lutt 
him.  We  must  put  him  on  just 
as  he  is,  wear  him  outside, 
walk  in  him,  bear  his  reproach, 
glory  in  his  beauty. — Bu  /iiie.'i. 
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38  CHARACTER,  alone  re- 
mains.— In  the  U.  S.  Mint 
there  was  recently  a  curiously- 
engraved  medal  of  elaborate 
design  and  minutest  detail. 
Even  the  lace  on  the  figure  was 
wrought  out  with  marvelous 
painstaking.  The  expense  of 
the  medal  was  $6300,  yet  its 
value  there  was  only  the  bare 
metal,  about  one  twentieth. 
So  men  pass  with  the  world 
at  high  valuation.  Culture,  re- 
finement, wealth,  social  stand- 
ing, official  influence,  titu- 
lar distinctions,  give  them  a 
temporary  importance,  but 
death  soon  will  bring  them  to 
the  crucible  of  a  final  judg- 
ment, at  which  all  these  ex- 
trinsic and  adventitious  char- 
acteristics pass  for  nothing. 

39.  CHARACTER,  in  the 
preacher. — A  train  is  said  to 
have  been  stopped  by  flies  in 
the  grease-boxes  of  the  carriage 
wheels.  The  analogy  is  per- 
fect ;  a  man,  in  all  other  re- 
spects fitted  to  be  useful,  may 
by  some  small  defect  be  ex- 
ceedingly hindered,  or  even 
rendered  utterly  useless.  It  is 
a  terrible  thing  when  the  heal- 
ing balm  loses  its  efficacy 
through  the  blunderer  who 
administers  it.  You  all  know 
the  injurious  efTects  frequently 
produced  upon  water  flowing 
along  leaden  pipes  :  even  so 
the  Gospel  itself,  in  flowing 
through  men  who  are  spiritual- 
ly unhealthy,  may  be  debased 
until  it  grows  injurious  to  their 


hearers.  We  may  be  great 
quoters  of  elegant  poetry,  and 
mighty  retailers  of  secondhand 
windbags,  but  we  shall  be  like 
Nero  of  old,  fiddling  \Nhiie 
Rome  was  burning,  and  send- 
ing vessels  to  Alexandria  to 
fetch  sand  for  the  Arena  while 
the  populace  starved  for  want 
of  corn. — Sptirgeon. 

40.  CHILDREN,  jewels.— To 
a  mother  mourning  the  death 
of  a  child  Dr.  Payson  said  : 
"  Suppose,  now,  some  one  was 
making  a  beautiful  crown  for 
you  to  wear,  and  you  knew  it 
was  for  you,  and  that  you  were 
to  receive  it  and  wear  it  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  done. 
Now,  it  the  maker  of  it  were  to 
come,  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  crown  more  beautiful  and 
splendid,  were  to  take  some  of 
yonrjezvels  to  put  into  it,  should 
you  be  sorrowful  and  unhappy 
because  they  were  taken  away 
for  a  little  while,  when  you 
knew  they  were  gone  to  make 
up  your  crown  ?" 

41.  CHRIST'S  CHARAC- 
TER, balanced. — Christ  is 
never  a  radical,  never  a  con- 
servative. He  will  not  al'ow 
his  d'sciples  to  deny  him  be- 
fore kings  and  governments, 
he  will  not  let  them,  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  Caesar.  He 
exposes  the  oppressions  of  the 
Pharisees  in  Moses'  seat,  but 
encouraging  no  factious  resist- 
ance, says,  "  D  1  as  the)'  com- 
mand you."  His  position  a-::  a 
reformer    was    universal  ;     ac- 
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cording  to  his  principles,  al- 
most nothing,  whether  in 
church  or  state  or  in  social  life, 
was  right,  and  vet  he  is  thrown 
into  no  antagonism  ag  unst  the 
world.  With  a  reform  to  be 
carried  in  almost  every  thing, 
he  is  yet  as  quiet  and  cordial, 
and  as  little  in  the  altitude  cf 
bitterness  or  impatience,  as  if 
all  hearts  were  with  him,  or 
the  work  already  done  ;  so  per- 
fect is  the  balance  of  his  feel- 
ing, so  intuitively  moderated 
is  it  by  a  wisdom  not  human. 
— Horace  Bushnell. 

42.  CHRIST,  his   theology.— 

The  Gospel  comprises  not  only 
the  rules  of  practical  morality, 
the  lessons  and  precepts  of 
humanity  and  religion,  I  ut  the 
doctrines  of  a  positive  theol- 
ogy.  So  far  as  the  very  words 
of  Christ  have  been  preserved, 
these  form  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  his  words  we  find 
a  proper  theology — not  formu- 
lated, indeed,  nor  systematized, 
yet  expressed  in  doctrines  set 
forth  with  a  certain  gradation 
of  time  and  thought,  or  in  a 
certain  order  of  development, 
and  these  doctrines  interwoven 
with  the  whole  texture  of  the 
precepts  and  promises  of  the 
Gospel. — J.  P.  Thompson. 

43.  CHRIST'S  love— The  food 
on  which  the  earliest  Greeks 
fed  was  afterwards  given  to 
swine,  as  civilization  advanced. 
The  leathern  and  iron  money 
of  Sparta  was  soon  forgotten 
after  silver  and  gold  came  into 


circulation.  So  when  one  has 
come  in  to  God's  Kingdom 
Christ's  love  dislodges  that 
which  before  was  valued,  and 
makes  its  "beggarly  elements" 
as  dross  to  gold,  as  accrns  to 
the  finest  wheat. 

44.  CHRIST,  supreme. — James 

the  Second  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  a  certain  famous  flower 
painter.  When  the  perform- 
ance was  finished,  his  majesty 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a 
bovver  of  sunflowers  and  tu- 
lips, which  completely  drew 
away  attention  from  the  central 
figure,  so  that  all  who  looked 
at  it  took  it  for  a  flower  piece. 
It  is  as  criminal  to  hide  the 
Christ  beneath  gorgeous  illus- 
trations as  it  is  to  ignore  him 
altogether.  He  must  be  su- 
preme.—  IV.   M.   Taylor. 

45.  CHRIST,  unique. — Human 
characters  are  always  reduced 
in  their  eminence,  and  the  im- 
pressions of  awe  they  have 
raised,  by  a  closer  and  more 
complete  acquaintance.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  Christ  with 
his  disciples,  in  closest  terms  of 
intercourse,  for  three  whole 
years  ;  their  brother,  friend, 
teacher,  monitor,  guest,  fellow- 
traveler  ;  seen  by  them  under 
all  conditions  of  public  minis- 
try and  private  society,  he  is 
yet  vi.sibly  raising  their  sense 
of  his  degree  and  quality  ;  be- 
coming a  greater  wonder  and 
holier  mystery,  and  gathering 
to  his  person  feelings  of  rever- 
ence   and    awe,   at  once   more 
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general  and  more  sacred.  And 
it  will  be  discovered  in  all  the 
disciples  that  Christ  is  more 
separated  from  them,  and  holds 
them  in  deeper  awe,  the  closer 
he  comes  to  them  and  the  more 
perfectly  they  know  him.  He 
grows  sacred,  peculiar,  wonder- 
ful, divine,  as  acquaintance  re- 
veals him.  At  first  he  is  only 
a  man,  as  the  senses  report  him 
to  be  ;  knowledge,  observa- 
tion, familiarity,  raised  him  into 
the  God-man.  And  exactlj' 
this  appears  in  the  history,  with- 
out any  token  of  art,  or  even 
apparent  consciousness  that  it 
does  appear — appears  because 
it  is  true.  —  Horace  Bushnell. 

46.  CLERGYMAN.  —  Sydney 
Smith  tells  of  one  with  £\lo  per 
annum  who  combines  all  mor- 
al, physical,  and  intellectual 
advantages  ;  a  learned  man 
dedicating  himself  intensely  to 
the  care  of  his  parish  ;  of 
charming  manners  and  digni- 
fied deportment ;  six  feet  two 
inches  high,  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, W\\\\  a  magnificent 
countenance,  expressive  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  ten 
commandments. — R.  A.  Will- 
viott. 

47.  CLERGYMEN.— All  the 
worth  of  that  word  is  at  the  top 
— men.  Artists  sometimes  use 
lay  figures — the  meanest  sort 
of  machines,  even  when  well 
draped.  No  more  of  such  are 
required  by  the  Church.  Al- 
ready earth  groans  in  that  re- 
gard, and  travails  in  pain,  being 


burdened.  A  gospel  preachrr 
authenticates  his  calling  as  a 
living  medium  of  the  clerical 
spirit,  and  not  its  rigid  skele- 
ton. Clergy-souls,  alive  with 
God,  and  robed  in  energetic 
manhood,  are  in  loud  demand. 
— E.   L.   Ma  goon. 

48.  COMPANIONSHIP  de- 
sired.— Christ  asked  his  dis- 
ciples to  watch  with  him  in 
Gethsemane.  Tender  touch  of 
nature,  to  make  liim  with  the 
whole  world  kin.  Two  infants 
will  walk  hand  in  hand  "  in 
the  dark"  where  neither  would 
go  alone*.  Invalids,  who  have 
counted  the  strokes  of  mid- 
night wakeful  hours,  conjured 
by  the  wall,  flashes  and  flickers 
ofdim  lamps, and  need  n  )  other 
service,  cry  out,  Father  ! 
Mother!  Some  one!  We  sit 
by  them,  long  and  patiently, 
perhaps  dozing,  disciple-like, 
as  we  hold  their  hands,  saying 
and  doing  nothing,  but  being 
near  them.  Through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  between  prison  and 
block,  the  most  despente  were 
often  observed  sitting  upon  the 
cart's  edge,  hand  in  h;ind. 
Triumph  wants  friends  a'so. 
Jesus  wants  our  sympatliv  sti'l 
in  his  warfare  with  sin  on  the 
earth.  He  who  so  wanted  the 
society  of  men  will  have  his 
own  with  him  where  he  is, 
at  last  and  forever. — Ilayftes. 

49.  COMPOSITION.  —  The 

Duke  of  Buckingham  once 
said  that  of  all  the  arts  in 
which  the  wise  excel,  "  Nature's 
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chief    masterpiece    is    writing 
well." 
50. — Eas)' wriiing,  said  Sheridan, 
is  often  hard  reading. 

51. — Milton  aimed  "  by  laborand 
intent  study  to  leave  to  after- 
times  some  thing  so  written  as 
they  should  not  willingly  let 
die." 

52.  COMPOSITION,  rapid.— 

Varus,  a  Latin  poet,  wrote  two 
hundred  lines  a  day,  and  Quin- 
tus  Tullius  four  tragedies  in 
sixteen  days.  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  forty-tight  printed  octavo 
pages  at  a  single  sitting.  Such 
authors  deserve  to  have  their 
funeral  pile  madeof  their  books, 
as  was  the  case  of  Cassius  of 
Parma. 

53.  —  Others,  like  Zeuxis  the 
Greek  artist,  and  Foster  the 
essayist,  took  satisfaction  in  de- 
liberate work.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  spent  days  over  a 
single  sentence.  Montesquieu 
says  of  one  of  his  works,  "  You 
will  read  it  in  a  few  hours,  but 
the  labor  expended  on  it  has 
whitened  my  hair." 

54.  CONVERSATION.— One 

of  tlie  first  things  which  a 
physician  says  to  his  patient  is, 
•*  Let  me  see  your  tongue."  A 
spiritual  adviser  might  often  do 
the  same. — N.  Adams. 
By  our  words  shall  we  be 
judged,  and  he,  says  James, 
who  offends  not  in  tongue  is  a 
perft  ct  man. 

55.  CONSCIENCE,  depraved. 
— I  have  seen  a  wild  vine  of  the 


woods  which  had  climbed  by 
some  old  tree.  Half  way  up, 
the  trunk  has  just  been  snap- 
ped by  the  gale.  Yet  for 
hours  thereafter  the  vine  con- 
tinues to  reach  upward  its  head 
and  tender  arms  unio  the  un- 
supporting  air,  swaying  lanta- 
lizingly,  grasping,  feeling  for  a 
prop.  By  the  third  day  it  has 
bent,  dislieartened,  to  twine 
round  itself  and  even  to  grow 
downward.  As  you  value  your 
soul,  be  affrighted  when  your 
conscience  must  reach  down- 
ward to  find  its  God.  Instead 
of  being  a  little  below  your 
best,  the  true  God  is  always  a 
little  above, and  yet  above,  and 
above  ;  even  if  you  became 
as  the  archangels — above. — 
Hayncs. 

56.  CONSCIENCE,  corrected. 

— The  verification  of  the  com- 
pass is  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance in  navigation.  "The 
vessel  is  moored,  and  by  means 
of  warps  to  certain  government 
buoys,  she  is  placed  with  her 
head  toward  the  various  points 
of  the  compass,  one  after  an- 
other. The  bearing  of  her 
compass  on  board,  influenced 
as  that  is  by  the  attraction  of 
the  iron  she  carries,  is  taken 
accurately  by  one  observer  in 
the  vessel,  and  the  true  bear- 
ing is  signalled  to  him  by  an- 
other observer  on  shore,  who 
has  a  compass  out  of  reach  of 
the  local  attraction  of  the  ship. 
The  error  in  each  position  is 
thus  ascertained,  and  the  neces- 
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s.iT^'  corrections  nie  made. 
Now  in  the  Ciiuich  your  people 
are  like  that  obseiver  on  board 
ship.  Their  consciences  have 
been  all  the  week  affected  by 
the  influence  of  things  immedi- 
ately around  them,  so  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  making  seri- 
ous mistakes  even  in  their 
reading  of  the  book  of  God. 
Bat  in  the  pulpit,  you  are  like 
the  observer  on  shore.  You 
are  away  from  the  magnetic 
agencies — mostly  metallic  — 
which  so  seriously  afftct  them  ; 
therefore  you  can  signalize  to 
them  their  '  true  bearings,'  and 
thus  prepare  them  for  the  voy- 
age of  the  week  which  is  to 
follow."— ?r.  J/.   Taylor. 

57.  CONTENTMENT— As  I 
was  Wilting  these  words  there 
broke  upon  my  ears  the  song 
of  a  canar}'  bird  hanging  in  the 
room  overhead.  Its  thrilling 
notes  were  not  a  whit  less  joy- 
ous than  those  which  I  have 
often  heard  rained  down  from 
the  infinite  e.xpanse  of  heaven 
by  the  little  skylark  of  my 
native  land.  In  spite  of  its 
cage  that  tiny  warbler  sings, 
and  when  its  young  mistress 
goes  to  speak  to  it,  there  is  a 
flutter  of  joy  in  its  wings  as 
with  ruffled  neck  and  chatter- 
ing gladness  it  leaps  to  bid  lier 
welcome.  So  let  us  accept  our 
bonds,  whether  of  poverty,  or 
weakness,  or  duty,  as  the  bird 
accepts  its  cage.  You  may 
cage  the  bird,  but  50U  cannot 
cage   its  song.     No.  more  can 


you  confine  or  restrain  the  joy 
of  the  heart  which,  accepting 
its  condition,  sees  Gdd  in  it 
and  greets  him  from  it. —  W. 
M.   Taylor. 

58.  CONTROL,  of  mind.— 

"  \Ve  are  not  ourselves 
When  nature,  being  oppressed,  coti- 

mands  the  mind 
To  .suffer  wuh  the  body."' 

Shakespeare. 

59- — "  Behold  thy  trophies  with- 
in thee,  not  without  thee. 
Lead  thine  own  captivity  cap- 
tive, and  be  Caesar  unto  thy- 
self."—  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

60.  CRADLE.— By  the  manner 

of  his  entrance  into  this  world, 
Christ  hath  dignified  the  estate 
of  infancy,  and  }»al!owed  the 
bond  which  binds  the  mother 
to  her  new-born  child.  The 
grave,  we  sa)%  has  been  hal- 
lowed— has  not  the  cradle  also 
— by  Christ's  having  lain  in  it  ? 
— Hanna. 

61.  CRITICISM,  sacred.— 
Modern  theology  has  been 
modified  by  it.  Says  Dean 
Stanley  :  "  The  meaning,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  sacred  volume  has  been 
brought  out  with  a  fulness 
which  was  unknown  to  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  because  it  had 
been  equally  unknown  to  Au- 
gustine and  Aquinas.  Whole 
systems  of  false  doctrine  or 
false  practice,  whole  fabrics  of 
barbarous  phraseology, have  re- 
ceived their  death  blow  as  the 
Ithuriel  criticism  has  transfixed 
with  his  spear  here  a  spurious 
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text,  there  an  untenable  inter- 
pretation, here  a  wrong  trans- 
lation, there  a  mistaken  punc- 
tuation." 

62.  CRITICISM— It  is  taste 
put  into  action.  Its  history 
would  be  the  annals  of  the 
mind.  A  true  Criticism  is  the 
elegant  expression  of  a  just 
judgment.  It  includes  Taste, 
of  which  it  is  the  exponent  and 
the  supplement.  The  frame  of 
Genius,  with  its  intricate  con- 
struction and  m)'Sterious  econ- 
omy, is  the  subject  of  study. 
The  finest  nerve  of  sensation 
may  not  be  overlooked.  But 
Criticism  must  never  be  sharp- 
ened into  anatomy.  The  deli- 
cate veins  of  Fancy  may  be 
traced,  and  the  rich  blood  that 
gives  bloom  and  health  to  the 
complexion  of  thought  be  re- 
solved into  its  elements.  Slop 
there.  The  life  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  of  the  body,  disappears 
when  we  pursue  it. —  Willmott. 

63.  CROSS,  beautiful.— It  re- 
ceiveth  a  beautiful  lustre  and 
a  perfumed  smell  from  Jesus. 
Christ  and  his  cross  are  not 
separable  in  this  life  ;  howbeit, 
Christ  and  his  cross  part  at 
heaven's  door,  for  there  is  no 
hoHse-room  for  crosses  in  heaven. 
— Rutherford. 

64.  C  R  O  S  S.— Saint  Bernard 
searched  all  nature  to  find  an 
emblem  of  the  lightness  and 
helpfulness  of  the  Redeemer's 
cross  which  is  ours  to  assume. 
"  I  seem  to  find  a  shadow  of  it 
in  the  wings  of  a  bird,  which 


are  indeed  borne  by  the  crea- 
ture, and  yet  support  her  flight 
toward  heaven." 

65. — Some  one  has  said  that  60,- 
000  commentaries  have  been 
written  on  the  Bible,  but  that 
many  of  them  act  only  as  the 
cobwebs  on  the  window-pane — 
to  distract  the  eye  which  would 
look  through  them.  Christ  is 
the  central  figure  of  history,  his 
cross  the  conspicuous  object, 
and  nothing  in  criticism  or  art 
or  learning  should  obscure 
them. 

66.  CULTURE.— It  proposes 
the  carrying  of  man's  nature  to 
its  highest  perfection.  It  is  not 
a  product  of  mere  study. 
Learning  may  be  got  from 
books,  but  not  culture.  It  is 
a  more  living  process,  and  re- 
quires that  the  student  shall  at 
times  close  his  books,  leave 
his  solitary  room,  and  mingle 
with  his  fellow-men.  He 
must  seek  the  intercourse  of 
living  hearts  as  well  as  of  dead 
books.  What,  then,  is  the  re- 
lation in  which  a  university 
stands  to  this  great  life-pro- 
cess ?  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
sort  of  microcosm, — a  sm^ll 
practical  abridgment  of  an  un- 
ending book — a  compend  of  the 
past  thought  and  cultivation  of 
the  race,  reduced  to  the  shape 
and  dimensions  best  fitted  to  be 
taken  in.  And  this  abridgment 
or  summary  of  the  past  experi- 
ence of  the  race  is  applied  to 
young  minds  just  at  the  age 
which   is, most   susceptible    to 
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receive  impressions  deepl)', 
and  retain  ihem  permanently. 
— /.  C.  Sharp. 

67.  CURES.— The  only  cure 
for  indolence  is  work  ;  the 
only  cure  for  selfishness  is 
sacrifice  ;  the  only  cure  for  un- 
belief is  to  shake  off  the  ague 
of  doubt  by  doing  Christ's  bid- 
ding ;  the  only  cure  for  timid- 
ity is  to  plunge  into  some 
dreaded  duty  before  the  chill 
comes  on. — Rutherford. 

68.  DEATH,  its  silence. — 

Into  a  silence  awful  and  confound- 
ing, 

Deep  as  the  stillness  with  whiuh  night 
corner  down, 

Dumb  as  the  Sphinx  her  problem 
still  propounding, 

Death  now  hath  swept  our  loved  and 
loving  one. 

If  a  sign  to  our  inquiring  could  be 
given, 

If  for  a  moment  silence  could  be 
broken, 

O  could  but  a  single  word  be  spoken  I 

But  now,  alas,  with  no  such  guerdon 
gifted. 

With  Faith,  too,  often  under  deep 
eclipse. 

The  silence  voiceless  and  the  dark  up- 
lifted,      ■ 

The  cup  so  bitter  pressing  at  our  lips. 

We  move  bewildered  toward  the  heav- 
enly city. 

To  meet  our  Darling  when  the  morn 
shall  come. 

Patience,  O  Father,  grant  !  O  Jesus, 
pity! 

Till  thy  dear  hand  bring  us  to  her 
and  Home. — Frisbie. 

69.  DELAY.— When  asked  how 
he  conquered  the  world,  Alex- 
ander replied,  "By  not  delay- 
ing ! » 

70.  DENOMINATIONS.— De- 
nominational  lines  and   rules 


are  helpful  in  our  imperfect 
condition,  somewhat  like  ruled 
paper.  True,  theoretically, 
every  one  should  be  able  to 
write  straight.  Some,  who 
think  that  to  write  on  ruled 
paper  is  not  refined,  put  their 
own  ruled  lines  underneath 
their  pages.  We  meet  with 
some  who  are  decidedly  op- 
posed to  denominational  dis- 
tinctions, yet  they  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  own  way  in 
religion  as  those  are  whom 
they  regard  as  sectarian.  They 
discard  the  common  ruled 
sheet,  but  are  sure  to  put  down 
rules  and  lines  of  their  own 
when  they  write. — N.  Adams. 

71.  DETAILS,  regarded  by 
God.  —  He  who  made  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter  to  be  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  miles, 
who  had  ordained  Saturn  to 
wander  twenty  -  nine  of  our 
years  before  completing  one 
revolution,  the  comet  of  1843 
to  move  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
three  hundred  thousand  miles 
in  an  hour,  wrote  in  His  book 
how  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle 
should  be  fixed,  what  the  loops, 
tassels,  fringes  should  be,  how 
much  carved  work  should 
adorn  the  furniture.  When  we 
come  to  the  sacrifices,  there  is  ^ 
anatomical  minuteness  •  men- 
tion is  made  of  clean  and  un- 
clean creatures  as  discrimi- 
nately  as  would  be  done  by  a 
naturalist.  The  exact  meas- 
ures of  flour  and  oil  are  given  ; 
parts  of  the  animal  are  speci- 
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fiea  lor  use  or  to  be  rejected. — 

Neheviiah  Adams. 

72.  DEVOTION. —  A  Roman 
servant  clothed  himself  in  his 
master's  garments,  that  he 
might  be  taken  for  him  at  a 
time  of  peril.  He  was  put  to 
death  in  his  stead,  in  memory 
whereof  his  master  caused  his 
statue  of  brass  to  be  erected 
as  a  monument  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  servant's  devoted  affec- 
tion. But  Christ  exhibits  his 
love  for  us,  while  enemies,  in 
dying  in  our  stead.  What 
monument  have  we  reared  ? 

73.  DILIGENCE.— With  great 
authors  the  long  morning  of 
life  is  spent  in  making  the 
weapons  and  the  armor  which 
manhood  and  age  are  to  polish 
and  prove.  Usher,  when  only 
twenty  years  old,  formed   the 

:  daring  resolution  of  reading  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
and  with  the  dawn  of  his  thirty- 
ninth  year  he  completed  the 
task.  Hammond,  at  Oxford, 
gave  thirteen  hours  of  the  day 
to  philosophy  and  classical  lit- 
erature, wrote  commentaries  on 
all,  and  compiled  indexes  for 
his  own  use.  Milton's  youth- 
ful studies  were  the  landscapes 
and  the  treasury  of  his  blind- 
ness and  want. —  IVillmott. 

74.  DOUBTS.— Mede.  an  old 
English  divine,  used  to  have 
his  scholars  come  to  him  every 
evening,  and  the  first  question 
he  asked  them  was.  What 
d">ubts  have  you  had  to-day? 
lor  he  always  affirmed  that  to 


doubt  nothing,  and  to  under- 
stand nothing,  were  the  same. 
"  Strip  Christianity  of  its  mys- 
teries and  you  strip  it  of  its 
glory." 

75.  DREAMS.— A  sea  captain 
told  Dr.  Talmage  that  he  once 
had  a  vivid  dream  of  a  perish- 
ing crew.  Waking  from  sleep, 
the  captain  changed  the  course 
of  the  ship  and  sailed  this  way 
and  that  till  his  men  thought 
him  crazy.  He  found  the  crew, 
however,  rescued  them,  and 
brought  them  to  New  York. 

76. — Dr.  Bushncll  learned  from 
Captain  Yount  that  he,  too, 
by  a  dream,  had  been  led 
to  Carson  Valley  Pass,  150 
miles  away,  where  he  found 
and  rescued  a  party  of  storin- 
bound  travelers,  starving  in  a 
gulf  of  snow.  (Related  in 
"  Nature  and  the  Supernatu- 
ral," p.  475.) 

77. — A  German,  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, dreamed  that  he  saw  a 
man  with  a  handful  of  white 
flowers,  and  he  was  told  to 
follow  him.  Arriving  in  New 
York,  the  stranger  wandered 
into  the  Fulton  Street  prayer- 
meeting.  Mr.  Lamphier,  the 
founder,  that  day  had  given  to 
him  a  bunch  of  tuberoses. 
They  stood  on  his  desk,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  religious 
services  he  took  the  tuberoses 
and  started  homeward.  The 
German  followed  him,  and 
through  an  interpreter  told 
Mr.  Lamphier  his  dream. 
Through   that    interview,  and 
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others,  l.e  became  a  Christian, 
and  is  a  city  missionary  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  Germans, 

78.  EARNESTNESS.— When 
ten  men  are  so  earnest  on  one 
side  that  they  will  sooner  be 
killed  than  give  way,  and 
twenty  are  earnest  enough  on 
the  other  to  cast  their  votes 
for  it,  but  will  not  risk  their 
skins,  the  ten  will  give  the  law 
to  the  twenty  in  virtue  of  the 
robuster  faith,  and  of  the 
strength  which  goes  along 
with  it. — Froude. 

79.  EDUCATION. —"It  is," 
says  Huxley,  "learning  the 
game  of  life.  Its  rules  are  the 
laws  of  nature.  Retzsch  de- 
picted Satan  playing  chess 
with  a  man  for  his  soul.  The 
chess-board  is  the  world.  The 
player  on  the  other  side  is 
hidden.  The  life,  fortune,  and 
happiness  of  every  one  de- 
pends on  his  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  rules  of  a  game 
infinitely  more  difficult  and 
complicated  than  chess." 

80.  EFFORT,  personal— Cer- 

tainly  it  is  the  duly  of  the 
strong  "  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please 
themselves  ; "  but  also  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  weak  to  become 
strong,  and  not  to  need  to  be 
pleased  by  being  allowed  the 
selfish  luxury  of  putting  re- 
straints on  the  liberty  of 
others. —  T.  Binney. 

81.  ELABORATION,  in 
speech. — The    plainer    words 


are  better  for  common  service  ; 
but  when  richer,  remoter 
words  come  into  the  discourse, 
they  make  it  ample  and  royal. 
They  are  likeglistening  threads 
of  gold,  interwoven  with  the 
commoner  tissue.  There  is 
a  certain  spell  in  them  for 
the  memory,  the  imagination. 
Elect  hearers  will  be  warmed 
and  won  by  them.  But  we 
cannot  get  such  words,  and 
keep  them,  except  by  writing. 
Reading  will  put  them  into 
our  hands.  Only  careful  writ- 
ing separates,  signalizes,  in- 
fixes them  in  the  mind,  makes 
them  our  possession  forever. — 
R.  S.  Slorrs. 

82.  ELEGANCE,  of  diction.— 

It  is  of  secondary  importance 
in  preaching  or  teaching,  yet 
not  unworthy  of  attention.  The 
beauty  of  style,  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  thought,  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Bible.  As 
Hamilton  says,  the  apples  arc 
gold,  but  the  basket  is  silver; 
the  sword  is  of  ethereal  temper, 
but  there  are  jewels  on  the 
hilt  and  fine  tracery  on  the 
scabbard.  Clotliesdo  not  make 
the  man,  but  in  the  presence 
and  service  of  a  prince  the  worn 
and  shabby  dress  of  common 
toil  should  be  replaced  by  one 
befitting  the  master's  dignity 
and  wealth. 

83.  ERROR,  in  judgment.— 
When  Professor  George  Law- 
son,  called  the  "  Christian  So- 
crates," on  account  of  his  great 
learning,  was  a  youth,  seeking 
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a  college  training,  his  pastor 
dissuaded  him  Jrom  the  at- 
tempt, saying  thai  he  was  des- 
titute of  common-sense.  Ihis 
is  not  the  first  prognostication 
of  this  sort  which  has  utterly 
failed.  Let  critics  grow  mod- 
est and  "  fools'  take  courage. 

84.  EVIL. — Mouffet,  the  natu- 
ralist, says  that  ants  preserve 
their  store  of  winter  grain  from 
growing,  and  so  corrupting, 
b)'  biting  off  the  ends  wherein 
the  generating  power  of  the 
grain  doth  lie.  Thus,  adds 
the  quaint  Fuller,  "When  we 
have  committed  any  sin,  we 
must  pray  to  God  so  to  order 
it  that  the  procreation  thereof 
may  be  destroyed,  and  that, 
by  a  true  and  unfeigned  sor- 
row, we  may  condemn  it  to  a 
blessed  barrenness,  that  there 
be  no  more  of  the  breed." 

85.  EYE. — The  eye  is  a  great 
helper  in  communicating  and 
receiving  truth.  It  flashes  con- 
viction. It  burns  in  argument. 
It  creates  a  medium  by  which 
thought  darts  from  soul  to 
soul.  Our  great  orators  speak 
with  the  eyes  as  well  as  with 
tlie  lips  and  tne  hands.  A 
good  eye  in  the  pulpit,  glow- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  warm 
with  affection,  moistened  with 
feeling,  gives  a  sermon  power, 
and  makes  it  a  projectile  that 
will  call  out  a  response  of 
sympathy. 

86.  EXAMPLE  and  precept. - 
'•  I  tell  all  young  people,"  wrote 
Johnson,  "and  tell  them  with 


great  sincerity,  that  nobody 
who  does  not  rise  early  will 
ever  do  any  good."  Mean- 
while, in  his  diary,  April,  1765, 
he  confesses  a  general  habit  of 
lying  in  bed  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. — A\  A.  ll'ilc- 
niott. 

87.  EXCITEMENT,  of  sensi- 
bilities.— Some  men  buy  it  at 
five  cents  per  glass  ;  some  for 
three  dollars  a  night  at  the  box- 
office  with  reserved  seats, enter- 
ing at  the  dying  scene  ;  some 
for  ten  cents  per  copy,  bound 
in  yellow  ;  some  prefer  to  gar- 
ner it  at  revival  meetings,  which 
they  have  attended  far  and  near 
for  years,  departing  from  each 
as  unchanged  at  heart  as  they 
entered.  A  noble  heat  glows 
from  the  contemplation  of  duty. 
One  must  feel  deeply  to  act 
grandly — Ilaynes. 

88.  FACE,  trans  figured. — 

"  You  can  always  have  it,"  says 
Alexander  Raleigh,  "  with  any 
kind  of  features."  What  is  it 
but  the  overflowing  of  God's 
light  within  ?  Love  to  him  and 
love  to  man  put  peace  and 
brightness  on  the  countenance, 
so  that  you  need  never  to 
put  on  a  face-advertisement  of 
what  is  to  be  found  within. 
"  Keep  soul-brightness,  and  the 
smile  will  in  some  way  ripple 
through.  Be  a  Christian  man 
through  and  through,  and  the 
Lord  your  God  will  put  his 
beauty  on  you,  and  in  some 
supreme  moments  of  life,  in 
trial,  in  death,  may  give  your 
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friends  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing, as  it  were,  upon  the  face 
of  an  angel  ! " 

89.  FAITH,  its  fruits.— If  we 
estimate  character  more  by  the 
standard  of  Christ's  beatitudes 
than  by  what  we  short  sighted ly 
call  "  results,"  we  shall  find 
some  of  the  sublimest  fruits  of 
faith  among  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  passive  vir- 
tues ;  in  the  silent  endurance 
that  hides  under  the  shadow  of 
great  afHictions  ;  in  the  quiet 
loveliness  of  that  forbearance 
which  "suffereth  long  and  is 
kind  ;"  in  the  charity  which  is 
"  not  easily  provoked  ; "  in 
the  forgiveness  which  can  be 
buffeted  for  doing  well  and 
"  lake  it  patiently  ;  "  in  the 
smile  on  the  face  of  diseased 
and  suffering  persons,  a  trans- 
figuration of  the  tortured  fea- 
tures of  pain  brightening  sick 
rooms  more  than  the  sun  ;  in 
the  unostentatious  heroisms  of 
the  household,  and  the  daii}' 
dripping  of  small  cares  ;  in  the 
noiseless  conquests  of  a  love 
too  reverential  to  complain  ; 
in  resting  in  the  Lord,  and 
waiting  patiently  for  him. — F. 
D.  Huntington. 

90.  FAITH,  tried.  —  It  gives 
clear  eyesight,  and  so  peace  to 
its  possessor  and  courage  to 
others.  As  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  fisherman  fl  )ck 
about  the  coast-guardsman  and 
cling  to  him,  whose  practiced 
eye  can  pierce  to  the  dividing 
of  mists  upon  a  stormy  ocean 


whence  the  loved  one  delays 
his  coming,  so  around  you  of 
tried  faith,  in  hours  of  sorrow, 
cluster  and  cling  the  neighbors 
whose  eyes  are  not  yet  opened. 
There  is  no  such  preaching 
of  faith  from  books  or  pul- 
pits. There  is  a  contagion  of 
faith.  In  times  of  financial  de- 
pression, many  eyes  are  di- 
rected toward  professed  be- 
lievers. The  thought  is,  "  now 
is  the  trial  of  these  Christians' 
faith  ;  let's  see  if  their  minds 
are  fortified,  as  ours  are  not  ; 
if  they  feel  themselves  under 
Providential  protection,  as  we 
cannot  ;  if,  in  the  shock  of  con- 
test, which  may  any  instant 
carry  down  the  strongest,  tluy 
are  calm  where  others  are  con. 
sumed  with  fear." — Haynes. 

91.  FAITH. — It  hath  "  quench* 
ed  the  violence  of  fire."  Soc- 
rates tells  of  a  raging  confla- 
gration in  Constantinople  tliat 
swept  around  a  certain  church, 
blazing  in  every  window,  flash- 
ing  at  every  door.  The  bishop 
saw  no  hope  but  in  God,  and 
so  prostrated  himself  at  the  al- 
tar and  determined  not  to  leave 
until  God  heard  his  prayer. 
The  conflagration  was  stayed 
and  tne  sacred  edifice  saved. 

92    FAITH,  defined. — It  is  not 

without  meaning  that  the  Lord 
says, "  be  not  faithless,  be  believ- 
ing, and  not  merely  believe.*" 
To  be  believing  is.  with  true 
Christians,  their  proper  con- 
dition of  life  ;  they  live  not 
upon   single  glances  of  faith. 
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but  faiili  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
abiding  motive  sentiment  of 
their  whole  life. — /\.  Besser. 

93.  FAITH,  and  love. — "  In  a 
Spanish  cemetery  near  Se- 
ville," says  Lady  Herbert  in 
her  book  of  travels,  "there  is 
a  marble  cross  with  this  simple 
inscription  :  '  I  believe  in  God  ; 
I  hope  for  God  ;  I  love  God.' 
It  marks  the  grave  of  a  boy 
who  was  so  feeble  in  intellect 
that  he  could  learn  nothing 
from  those  who  taught  him 
save  these  words.  He  labore  J 
for  the  abbots  and  when  he 
came  in  from  the  field  would 
go  into  the  sanctuary  and  re- 
main on  his  knees  for  hours, 
repeating  these  words  over  and 
ovir  again  :  '  I  believe  in  God  ; 
I  hope  for  God  ;  I  love  God.' 
One  day  he  was  missing  ;  they 
went  to  his  cell  and  found  him 
dead  on  the  straw,  with  his 
hands  joined,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  same  ineffable  peace 
and  joy  they  had  remarked  on 
his  face  when  in  the  church. 
They  buried  him  in  his  quiet 
cemetery,  and  the  abbot  caused 
these  words  to  be  graven  on 
his  cross.  Soon  a  lily  was 
seen  flowering  by  the  grave. 
The  grave  was  opened,  and  the 
root  of  the  flower  was  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  orphan  boy. " 

94.  FAITH.  — One  of  the  leg- 
ends of  the  early  Christians, 
found  on  ancient  tombs,  is  Post 
crucem  cotonn — "  after  the  cross 
the  crown."  Bv'  faith  they  had 
regard  to  the  recompense  of  re- 


ward, and  so  endured  as  see- 
ing v/hat  was  invisible. 

95.  FAULTS.— If  the  sun  be 
eclipsed  one  day  it  attracts 
more  attention  than  by  its  clear 
shining  a  whole  year. 

96.  FOLLY. — Suetonius  tells  of 
Caligula  who  fitted  out  a  navy 
at  great  expense,  and  the  peo- 
ple supposed  that  Greece  was 
to  be  invaded.  But  only  a  load 
of  cockle-shells  and  pebble- 
stones were  gathered  and  the 
ships  returned.  So  many  prom- 
ising lives,  equippt'd  with  mag- 
nificent powers  and  opportuni- 
ties, die  out  in  inglorious  noth- 
ingness. 

97.  FOOL. — A  fool  at  forty  is  a 
fool  indeed. —  Young. 

98.  FORGIVENESS,  restores 
courage.  —  Peter  moved  that 
the  place  of  Judas  be  filled. 
With  what  feelings  must  he 
have  made  that  motion  !  But 
for  the  infinite  grace  of  his  dear 
Lord,  one  would  also  have  had 
occasion  to  move  that  Peter's 
place  also  be  filled.  But  being 
forgiven  and  restored,  we  can- 
not but  respect  Peter  for  being 
able  and  willing  to  make  the 
motion.  Learn  something  from 
this  distrustful  penitent.  —  N. 
A  Jams. 

99.  FORMALISM.— The  Jew- 
ish rabbinical  schools  in  the 
day  of  Christ  claimed  that  there 
were  248  affirmative  precepts, 
being  as  many  as  the  members 
in  the  human  body,  and  365 
negative    precepts,     being    as 
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many  as  the  arteries  and  veins, 
or  the  days  of  the  year,  the  to- 
tal being  013,  which  was  also 
the  number  of  letters  in  the 
decalogue.  They  arrived  at 
the  same  result  from  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  commanded 
to  wear  fringes  on  the  corners 
of  their  robe,  bound  with  a 
thread  of  blue  ;  and  as  each 
fringe  had  eight  threads  and 
five  knots,  and  the  letters  of  the 
word  tsitsith  make  six  hundred, 
the  total  number  of  command- 
ments was,  as  before,  613. — 
Philip  Doddridge. 

100.  FORMALISM.— Fromthe 

moment  of  hearing  the  ram's 
horn,  a  sacred  trumpet  called 
the  shofa,  blown  from  the  tem- 
p  e  wall  announcing  that  the 
Sabbath  had  commenced,  one 
was  not  allowed  to  light  a  fire 
or  make  a  bed,  to  boil  a  pot  ; 
he  could  not  pull  his  ass  from 
the  ditch,  not  raise  an  arm  in 
defense  of  his  life.  A  Jew 
could  not  quit  his  camp,  his 
village,  or  his  city  on  the  day 
of  rest.  He  might  not  begin 
a  journey;  if  going  along  a 
road,  he  must  rest  from  sun- 
down till  the  same  event  of  the 
coming  day.  He  might  not 
carry  a  pencil,  a  kerchief,  a 
shekel  in  his  belt  ;  if  he  re- 
quired a  handkerchief  for  use, 
he  had  to  tie  it  round  his  leg. 
If  he  offended  against  one  of 
these  rules  he  was  held  to  de- 
serve the  doom  awarded  to  the 
vilest  of  sinners.  Some  rab- 
bins held  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  change  his  position,  but  that 


whether  he  was  standing  or 
sitting  when  the  shofa  sounded, 
he  should  stand  or  sit  immov- 
able as  a  stone  until  the  Sab- 
bath had  passed  away. —  VV  H. 
Dixon. 

lOi.  FORTUNE.  —  Plutarch 
says  that  Alexander  caused  to 
be  painted  on  a  table  a  sword 
within  the  compass  of  awheel, 
to  show  that  what  he  had  got- 
ten by  the  sword  was  wheeled 
about  by  fate  or  fortune.  But 
the  believer  can  say,  with  truer 
philosophy  : 

"  In  each  event  of  life  how  clear 
Thy  ruling  hand  1  see." 

102.  FOUR       GOSPELS.— 

These  are  four  pictures  of  the 
same  objects  at  different  an- 
gles. The  historic  problem 
says  Dr.  Alexander  is  no 
harder  to  solve  than  the  pic- 
torial. "The  seeming  incon- 
sistencies, resulting  in  the  ef- 
fort to  amalgamate  the  narra- 
tives, ought  no  more  to  destroy 
our  faith  in  their  eventual  har- 
mony than  similar  points  of 
disagreement  in  four  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  same  edi- 
fice or  landscape  ought  to 
make  us  question  either  the 
identity  of  the  object  or  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  delinea- 
tion.— J.   A.  Alexander. 

103.  FRIENDSHIPS,  remem- 
bered.— Every  soul  ought  to 
have  its  own  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, into  which,  as  years  pass, 
the  great  good  are  admitted, 
with  statue  and  tablet;  into 
which     is     no      easy      admi  t 
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tance.  You  are  not  to  worship 
within  your  sacred  walls,  for 
there  are  but  men  about  you. 
But  you  are  to  sit  there,  dream- 
ing, rested,  thankful,  in- 
spired. — Haynes. 

104.     FRUITLESSNESS. — 

Christ  whips  our  fruitlessness 
in  the  innocent  fig-tree  ;  like  as 
the  manner  was  among  the  Per- 
sians, when  their  great  men  had 
offended,  to  take  their  gar- 
ments and  beat  them. — John 
Hales. 

105. — I  am  satisfied  that  a  neg- 
lected intellect  is  far  oftener 
the  cause  of  mischief  than  a 
perverted  or  overvalued  one. — 
Thomas  Arnold. 

106.  GENTLENESS,  its 
source. — "John  Newton,  on 
the  wall  of  his  study  at  Olney, 
just  over  his  desk,  had  in  very 
large  letters  these  words  : 
•  Remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  re- 
deemed thee.'  Who  can 
doubt  that  in  the  spirit  which 
prompted  him  to  put  those 
words  there,  we  have  the  se- 
cret of  his  power  in  dealing 
with  hardened  sinners?" — VV. 
M.    Taylor. 

107.  GENIUS,  the  repose  of.— 
Napoleon  in  battle  used  to  be 
restless,  anxious,  irritable, 
and  taciturn,  till  a  certain  criti- 
cal point  was  reached  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders ;  but 
after  that  crisis  was  past — a 
crisis,  invisible   to  all  eyes  but 


his — and  long  before  any  pros- 
pect of  victory  appeared  to  his 
subordinates,  he  suddenly  be- 
came calm,  bland  in  his  man- 
ners, apparently  careless  in  his 
manoeuvres,  even  jovial  in  his 
conversation  ;  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Eylau,  at  the  risk  of 
defeat,  as  others  judged,  he 
lay  down  to  sleep  en  a  hil- 
lock, which  the  enemy's 
grapeshot  grazed  without 
wakening  him.  In  explana- 
tion of  his  hardihood,  he  said 
that  there  was  a  turning-point 
in  all  his  plans  of  battle,  be- 
yond which,  if  it  were  safely 
reached,  he  deemed  victory 
secure.  This  repose  of  genius 
can  bear  no  comparison  with 
that  rest  in  the  power  of  the 
truth  which  a  preacher  may 
feel,  and  which  will  go  far 
toward  realizing  his  expecta- 
tions of  success.  —  Austin 
Phelps. 

108.  GENIUS,     slow.— When 

Domenichino  was  reproached 
for  not  finishing  a  picture,  he 
said,  "  I  am  continually  paint- 
ing it  within  myself."  How 
often  Milton  sat  under  a  cedar 
with  Eve,  and  Shakespeare 
gazed  into  the  passionate  eyes 
of  Juliet,  before  the  last  ani- 
mating glow  of  beauty  was 
imparted  ! — IVillmott. 

109.  GOD.— While  earthly  ob- 
jects are  exhausted  by  famili- 
arity, the  thought  of  God 
becomes  to  the  devout  man 
continually  brighter,  richer, 
vaster.     He  has  found  a  being 
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for  his  veneration  and  love, 
whose  character  is  inexhausti- 
ble, who,  after  ages  shall  have 
passed,  will  still  be  uncom- 
prehended  in  the  extent  of  his 
perfections,  and  will  still  com- 
municate to  the  pure  mind 
stronger  proofs  of  his  excel- 
lence and  more  intimate  signs 
of  his  approval. — Channing. 

110.  GOD. —Nature  is  but  the 
name  for  an  effect  whose  cause 
is  God. — Mttrphy. 

111.  GOD,  in  Christ.— Hector 
was  going  to  his  last  battle,  and 
his  wife  Andromache  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  the  city,  followed  by  a 
nurse  carrying  in  her  arms 
their  infant  child.  When  he 
was  about  to  depart,  Hector 
held  out  his  hands  to  receive 
the  little  one,  but,  terrified  by 
the  burnished  helmet  and  the 
waving  plume,  the  child  turned 
away  and  clung  crying  to  his 
nurse's  neck.  In  a  moment, 
divining  the  cause  of  the  in- 
fant's alarm,  the  warrior  took 
off  his  helmet  and  laid  it  on 
the  ground,  and  then,  smiling 
through  his  tears,  the  little 
fsUow  leaped  into  his  father's 
arms.  Now,  similarly,  Je- 
hovah of  hosts,  Jehovah  with 
his  helmet  on,  would  frighten 
us  weak  guilty  ones  away ; 
but  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  he  has  laid  that  helmet 
off,  and  now  the  guiltiest  and 
the  neediest  are  encouraged  to 
go  to  his  fatherly  embrace  and 
avail  themselves  of  his  sup- 
port.—^F.  M.  Taylor. 


112.  GOODNESS,  and  se- 
verity. —  God's  tenderness 
leaned  on  the  sternest  princi- 
ple. The  Father  loved  the 
Son  thus  sacrificed  as  his  well- 
beloved  One  ;  yet  it  ' '  pleased 
the  Father  to  bruise  him." 
Surely  here  is  found  no  prece- 
dent for  the  lawless  tender- 
ness that  exonerates  the  crimi- 
nal and  blames  the  law.  It  is 
not  at  the  cross  of  Christ  that 
ministry  has  learned  its  les- 
son, which  employs  itself  in 
weaving  silken  scabbards,  in 
the  vain  hope  to  sheathe  the 
lightnings  of  God's  law  ;  or 
which  is  full  of  dainty  con- 
trivances to  muffle  "  the  live, 
leaping  thunders"  of  Sinai, 
and  make  them  no  longer  a 
terror  to  the  evil-doer.  In  the 
last  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  life 
that  law  was  not  contemned, 
but  "  magnified  and  made 
honorable. —  W.   R.    Williams. 

113.  GOSPEL,  grown  monot- 
onous.— Men  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  gospel  phrase- 
ology, so  that  these  precious 
words,  so  full  of  meaning  to  a 
believer's  ears,  are  like  the 
striking  of  a  steeple-clock, 
which,  heard  for  years,  wakes 
not  the  sleeper  in  chambers 
not  sixty  feet  below  its  iron 
tongue.  — Haynes . 

114  GRUMBLING. —Everv 
time  the  sheep  bleats  it  loses 
a  mouthful,  and  every  tirre 
we  complain  we  miss  a  bless- 
ing. Crumbling  is  a  bad 
trade,  and  yields  no  profit,  but 
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patience  has  a  golden  hand. 
Our  evils  will  soon  be  over. 
After  rain  comes  clear  shin- 
ing. We  must  needs  go  to 
glory  by  the  way  of  Weeping 
Cross  ;  and  as  we  were  never 
promised  that  we  should  ride 
to  heaven  in  a  feather  bed,  we 
must  not  be  disappointed 
when  we  see  the  road  to  be 
rough,  as  our  fathers  found  it 
before  us.  All's  well  that 
ends  well  ;  and,  therefore,  let 
us  plough  the  heaviest  soil 
with  our  eye  on  the  sheaves 
of  harvest,  and  learn  to  sing 
at  our  labor  while  others  mur- 
in  u  r .  — J  oh  n  Flo  ugh  m  an. 

115.  HEART,  an  interpreter. 
— It  is  not  in  the  intellect,  it  is 
in  the  conscience,  in  the  heart, 
that  the  finest,  most  powerful 
organs  of  spiritual  vision  lie. 
There  are  seals  that  cover  up 
many  passages  and  pages  of 
the  Bible  which  no  light  or 
fire  of  genius  can  dissolve  ; 
there  are  hidden  riches  here 
that  no  labor  of  mere  learned 
research  can  get  at  and  spread 
forih.  But  those  seals  melt  like 
the  snow-wreath  beneath  the 
warm  breathings  of  desire  and 
prayer,  and  those  riches  drop 
spontaneously  into  the  bosom 
of  the  humble  and  the  contrite, 
the  poor  and  the  needy. —//a«/;a. 

116.  HEART,  fixed.— I  recol- 
lect an  illustration  in  a  black 
folio  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, rich  as  usual  in  conceits, 
controversy,  grandeur,  and 
Greek.     As  a  watch,    though 


tossed  up  and  down  by  the  aari- 
tation  of  him  who  carries  it, 
does  not,  on  that  account,  un- 
dergo any  perturbation  or  dis- 
order in  the  working  of  the 
spring  and  wheels  within,  so 
the  true  Christian  heart,  how- 
ever shaken  by  the  joltings  it 
meets  with  in  the  pressure  and 
tumult  of  the  world,  suffers  no 
derangement  in  the  adjust- 
ment and  action  of  its  ma- 
chinery.—i?.  A.  IVillmott. 

1 17.  HEART,  bleeding  as  well 
as  burning. — Theology  reaches 
its  culmination  in  the  eighth 
of  Romans  ;  the  longest  per- 
spective and  most  celestial 
clearness.  But  there  is  a  cur- 
rent of  sympathy  with  man 
which  overbears  rapturous  an- 
ticipation, "  great  heaviness 
and  continual  sorrow  ;"  the 
spirit  which  all  who  liave  the 
responsibilities  of  public  ser- 
vice for  Christ  should  seek.  It 
is  said  that  Augustine  had  for 
his  symbol  a  burning  heart.  If 
there  could  be  added  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  bleeding  heart  we 
should  have  the  comprehensive 
Christian  symbol.  A  measure 
of  the  seraphic  glow  of  the 
Eighth  of  Romans  is  permitted 
to  us  if  our  minds  be  lifted  to 
that,  but  should  not  our  cry  be 
that  we  may  never  be  without 
the  concern,  without  something 
of  the  pang  of  love  for  our 
brother  man  which  we  sec  in 
the  ninth  chapter? — Kerr. 

118.  HEAVEN,  its  varied 
wealth — These  exhibitions  of 
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the  "  industry  of  a!)  nations" 
may  remind  us  of  that  word 
concerning  heaven  :  "  And 
they  shall  bring  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  nations  into  it." 
If  here  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
parts  enlarges  our  ideas — 
recollecting  old  Homer's  eulo- 
gium  of  his  hero  as  one  who 
had  "  seen  many  men  and  knew 
their  mind" — the  endless  types 
of  character  and  the  boundless 
variety  of  personal  quali- 
ties and  accomplishments  in 
heaven,  its  natural  scenery  sur- 
passing all  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  every  grand  and  beau- 
tiful region  here,  will  be  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  in 
heaven  a  transcendent  means 
of  enjoyment  and  progress. — 
N.  Adams. 

119.  HELPFULNESS.— Mark 
how  the  hand  comes  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  eye  in  its  weak- 
ness ;  and  how  the  eye  with  its 
sight,  and  from  its  elevated 
position,  keeps  watch  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lowlv,  blind,  but 
laborious  and  useful  foot.  The 
mutual  helpfulness  of  these 
members  is  absolutely  perfect. 
Such  should  be  the  charit}'  be- 
tween brother  and  brother  of 
God's  family  on  earth. —  W. 
A  mot, 

120.  HOPE,    its   genealogy. — 

Here  it  is.  Tribulation  work- 
eth  patience,  and  patience  ex- 
perience, and  exptrience  hope. 
The  experience  we  have  of 
God's  power  in  saving  us  out 
of  former  troubles  begets  and 


nourishes  hope  against  future 
times  of  trouble. — Caryl. 

121.  IDEAS. — Sainte-Beuve  re- 
marks that  the  great  art  in 
speech,  as  in  military  service, 
is  to  gather,  maintain,  awd 
bring  to  bear  at  once  tlie 
greatest  number  of  forces. 
Some  generals  can  manage  but 
few  men,  and  some  speakers 
can  handle  but  one  or  two 
ideas.  "  There  are  writers  who 
resemble  Marshal  Soubise  : 
when  he  had  all  his  troops 
gathered  at  his  disposal  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them,  and  he  dispersed  them 
again  tliat  he  might  fight  to 
better  advantage.  So  I  know 
of  writers  who,  before  writing, 
dismiss  half  their  ideas  be- 
cause they  can  express  them 
only  one  by  one  :  it  is  pitiful. 
It  shows  that  one  is  embar- 
rassed by  his   ver}'  resources." 

122.  IDLENESS.— I  can  won- 
der at  nothing  more  than  how 
a  man  can  be  idle — in  so  many 
improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge, 
in  such  variety  of  studies,  in 
such  importunity  of  thoughts. 
To  find  wit  in  poetry  ;  in  ph  1- 
osophy,  profoundness  ;  in  his- 
tory, wonder  of  events  ;  in  ora- 
tory, sweet  eloquence  ;  in  di- 
vinity, supernatural  light  and 
holy  devotion — as  so  many  rich 
metals  in  their  proper  mines 
— whom  would  it  not  ravish 
with   delight? — Bishop  Hall. 

123.  ILLUSTRATIONS,  by 
Paul. — Paul's  favorite  images 
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are  drawn,  not  from  the  opera- 
tions and  uniform  phenomena 
of  the  natural  woild,  but  from 
the  activities  and  outward  ex- 
hibition of  human  society,  from 
tile  life  of  soldiers,  from  the  life 
of  slaves,  from  the  market, 
from  athletic  exercises,  from 
agriculture,  from  architecture. 
— Johti  S.  How  son. 

124.  ILLUSTRATIONS.— Dr. 

W.  M.  Taylor  urges  ministers 
to  use  books  of  illustrations, 
not  as  mere  storehouses  from 
which  they  may  borrow,  but  as 
means  of  quickening  and  sug- 
gesting original  thought. 
*'  While  I  recommend  you  to 
study  very  closely  the  illustra- 
tions of  other  men.  let  me  urge 
you,  also,  to  make  your  own 
for  yourselves.  Even  if  no  one 
in  your  audience  should  know 
that  your  analogy  is  not  origi- 
nal, there  will  be  in  your  own 
soul,  while  you  are  giving  it,  a 
feeling  of  meanness  which  will 
prevent  you  from  using  it  effect- 
ively ;  so  that  when  you  do 
employ  the  illustration  of  an- 
other, it  would  be  well  always 
to  acknowledge  it.  But  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better  for  you 
to  make  your  own.  Look  for 
them.  I  might  paraphrase  here 
the  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Christopher  Wren: 
Si  illustrationes  quaeris,  cir- 
cumspice!  " 

125.  IMPOSSIBILITIES.— 
When  Daniel  Webster  was  de- 
livering his  memorable  speech 
at  the  dedication  of  Bunker  Hill 


Monument  the  crowd  pressed 
forward  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  were  fainting  and  some 
being  crushed.  Officers  strove 
in  vain  to  make  the  crowd 
stand  back  ;  they  said  it  could 
not  be  done.  Some  one  asked 
Mr.  Webster  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  them.  The  great  ora- 
tor came  forward,  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  said,  in  his 
deep  stentorian  tones,  "  Gentle- 
men, stand  back  !  "  *'  It  can- 
not be  done,"  they  shouted. 
"  Gentlemen,  stand  back," 
said  he,  without  a  change  of 
voice.  "  It  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Webster,  impossible."  "  Im- 
possible?" repeated  Webster; 
"impossible?  Nothing  is  im- 
possible on  Bunker  Hill  ;"  and 
the  vast  crowd  swayed  and 
rolled  back  like  a  mighty  wave 
of  the  ocean. 

126.  INDUSTRY.— When  Buf- 
fon  and  Ho^anh  pronounced 
genius  to  be  nothing  but  labor 
and  patience  they  forgot  his- 
tory and  themselves.  The  in- 
stinct must  be  in  the  mind,  and 
the  fire  be  ready  to  fall.  Toil 
alone  would  not  have  produced 
the  "Paradise  Lost"or  the "Prin- 
cipia."  The  born  dwarf  never 
grows  to  the  middle  size.  Ros- 
seau  tells  a  story  of  a  painter's 
servant  who  resolved  to  be  the 
rival  or  the  conqueror  of  his 
master.  He  abandoned  his 
livery  to  live  by  his  pencil. 
But,  instead  of  the  Louvre,  he 
stopped  at  a  sign-post.  Mere 
learning  is  oni}'  a  compiler, 
and  manages  the   pen  as    the 
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compositor  picks  out  the  type 
— each  sets  up  abooii  with  the 
hand.  Stone-masons  collected 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  but 
Wren  hung  it  in  air. — Ji.  A. 
Willmott. 

127.  INFIDELITY,  reproved. 
— An  infidel  once  was  talking 
to  a  crowd  of  willing  hearers, 
when  an  old  man,  gray-haired 
and  leaning  on  a  staff,  followed 
him  sorrowfully  to  the  door 
and  said  :  "  I  used  to  know 
your  mother.  She  didn't  teach 
3'ou  such  sentiments.  You 
don't  really  believe  them.  You 
can't  believe  them.  You  are 
sinning  against  great  light. 
Remember  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard."  The  young 
man  turned  away  in  silence. 
He  had  no  rest  till  he  became 
a  Christian.  He  lived  to 
preach  where  the  good  man 
was  present,  and  to  whom  he 
brought  thanks  for  his  fidelity. 

128.  INFIDZLITY.— Voltaire 
boasted  that  with  one  hand  he 
would  overthrow  the  edifice  of 
Christianity,  which  required 
the  hands  of  twelve  apostles  to 
buildup.  At  this  day  the  press 
which  he  ernployed  at  Fernay 
to  print  his  blasphemies  is  ac- 
tually employed  at  Geneva  in 
printing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Thus  the  selfsame  engine 
which  he  set  to  xV'ork  to  de- 
stroy the  credit  of  the  Bible  is 
engaged  in  disseminating  its 
truths.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cum'^tance,  also,  that  the  first 

•  provisional    meeting    for    the 


reformation  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  at  Edinburgh 
was  held  in  the  very  room  in 
which  Hume  died. 

129. — INFIDEL  and  pauper.— 

A  dying  pauper  in  the  hospital 
at  Glasgow  took  a  draught  oi 
water  from  the  hand  of  her 
physician  with  the  ejaculation, 
"Thank  God  for  this  water!" 
This  led  the  skeptic  physician 
to  re-examine  his  grounds  of 
confidence;  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, and  worked  for  the  souls 
of  his  patients  as  well  as  their 
bodies,  finally  going  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Madeira. 

130.  INGRATITUDE.  —  In- 

gratitude  is  a  nail  which,  driv- 
en into  the  tree  of  courtesy, 
causes  it  to  wither ;  it  is  a 
broken  channel,  by  which  the 
foundations  of  the  affections 
are  undermined  ;  and  a  lump 
of  soot,  which,  falling  into  the 
dish  of  friendship,  destro3'S  its 
scent  and  fiavor. — Basil. 

131.  INTEMPERANCE.— An 

English  underwriter  at  Lloyds 
remarked,  "  One  half  our 
losses  at  sea  might  be  pre- 
vented. Captains  and  helms- 
men often  get  so  muddled  wiih 
drink  that  ships  are  stranded 
or  lost." 

132.  A  train,  says  Kirton.  came  ^ 
dashing  into  the  Great  Northern 
Terminus  at  King's  Cross 
at  full  speed,  and  plunged 
through  a  brick  wall,  just  stop- 
ping on  the  edge  of  the  shaft  of 
the  underground  railway.  The 
guard  who  had  charge  of  the 
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brakes  of  the  train  had  been 
treated  and  was  in  a  tipsy 
swoon.  He  was  tried  and  im- 
prisoned. But  this  could  not 
repair  the  destruction.  The 
guilty  tempter  escaped  who 
had  put  the  bottle  to  his  neigh- 
bor's lips  and  so  imperilled  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-beings. 

^33-  JESUS,  gifts  from.— 
Artaxerxes  wishing  to  confer 
a  distinction  upon  the  only 
Spartan  for  whom  he  expressed 
any  regard,  took  a  chaplci  of 
choice  flowers  from  his  own 
head,  dipped  it  in  a  rich  per- 
fume that  was  upon  his  table, 
and  sent  it  to  the  favored 
guest  of  his  court.  Tokens 
of  heavenly  friendship  are  thus 
frequently  granted  to  Jesus* 
loved  ones  on  earih,  direct 
from  his  own  heavenly  home, 
bearing  the  rich  fragrance  of 
heaven  itself. 

134.  JEST. — Lord  Bacon  says 
that  religion,  serious  things  and 
such  as  deserve  pity,  should  be 
privileged  from  jest.  "  Yet 
there  be  some  that  think  their 
wits  have  been  asleep,  except 
they  dart  out  something  that  is 
piquant,  and  to  the  quick.  That 
is  a  vein  which  should  be 
bridled." 

135.  JEWS.— They  exist  not 
only  as  a  monument  and  rfiira- 
cle,  but  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  world.  As  a  money  power, 
the}' hold  the  destinies  of  em- 
pires in  their  hands.  Sov- 
ereigns turn  beggars  at  a  He- 
brew's nod.    Jews  are  promi- 


nent in  science,  like  Herschel 
of  England,  and  Arago  of 
France.  Of  Christian  Jews 
are  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck, 
Schleiermacher.Gensenius,  Ne- 
ander,  Niebuhr,  and  others 
whose  learned  treatises  in  the- 
ology and  literature  are  in  the 
library  of  every  theological  stu- 
d  e  n  t. — Builer  s  Com  men  tary. 

136.  JOY  will  reach  farthest  out 
to  sea  where  troubled  mariners 
are  seeking  the  shore.  Even 
in  your  deepest  griefs  rejoice 
in  God.  As  waves  phosphor- 
esce, let  joys  flash  from  the 
swing  of  the  sorrow  of  your 
souls.  Low  measures  of  feeling 
are  better  than  ecstacies  for  or- 
dinary life.  God  sends  his 
rains  In  gentle  drops,  else  flow- 
ers would  be  beaten  to  pieces. 
— Beecher, 

137.  JOY,  how  measured. — Ar- 

not  illustrates  the  more  vivid 
joy  over  the  prodigal,  compared 
with  the  continuous  satisfaction 
in  the  company  of  the  son  at 
home  by  this  simple  yet  strik- 
ing figure.  "  Lay  a  boy's  mar- 
ble on  an  extended  sheet  of 
thin  paper,  and  the  paper, 
though  fixed  at  the  edges  and 
unsupported  in  the  midst,  will 
bear  easily  the  weight  ;  take 
now  another  ball  of  the  same 
shape  and  weight,  and  let  it 
drop  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  a  height,  it  will  go  sheer 
through.  The  two  balls  are  of 
the  same  weight  and  figure  ; 
but  the  motion  gave  to  one  a 
momentum     tenfold     greater 
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than  that  of  the  oihcr  at  rest. 
It  is  in  a  similar  way  that  the 
return  of  a  lost  son  goes 
through  a  loving  father's  heart 
and  makes  all  its  affections 
thrill  ;  while  the  continued 
possession  of  another  son, 
equally  valuable,  and  equally 
valued,  produces  no  such  com- 
motion either  in  the  heart  of 
the  father  or  his  home." 

138.  JUDGMENT,  unerring.— 
There  is  a  machine  in  the  Bank 
of  England  which  receives  sov- 
ereigns,   as    a     mill    receives 
grain,  for    the    purpose  of  de- 
termining  wholesale    whether 
all  are  of  full  weight.     As  they 
pass   through,   the  machinery, 
by  unerring   laws,    throws  all 
that  are  light  to  one  side,  and 
all  that  are  full  weight  to  an- 
other.    That  process  is  a  silent 
but   solemn     parable   for    me. 
Founded  as  it  is  upon  the  laws 
of  nature,  it  affords  the  most 
vivid  similitude  of  the  certainty 
which  characterizes  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.     There 
are  no  mistakes  or  partialities 
to  which   the  light  may  trust  ; 
the  only  hope  lies  in  being  of 
standard  weight  when  they  go 
in. —  (V.  A  mot. 

139.  KINDNESS,  remember- 
ed. —  Androcles  the  Dane, 
dwelling  in  Rome,  fled  from  his 
master  into  the  wilderness  and 
took  shelter  in  a  lion's  den  ; 
the  lion  came  home  with  a  thorn 
in  his  foot,  and  seeing  the  man 
in  the  den, reached  out  his  foot, 
and  the  man   pulled  out  the 


thorn,  which  the  lion  took  so 
kindly  that  for  three  years  he 
fed  the  man  in  his  den.  After 
three  years  the  man  stole  out 
of  the  den  and  returned  back 
to  Rome,  was  apprehended  by 
his  master,  and  condemned  to 
be  devoured  by  a  lion.  It  so 
happened  that  this  very  lion 
was  designed  to  devour  him. 
The  lion  knew  his  old  friend, 
and  would  not  hurt  him. 
The  people  wondered  at  it ;  the 
man  was  saved,  and  the  lion 
given  to  him,  which  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  the  streets 
of  Rome. — Calamis. 

140.  KNOWLEDGE  and  wis- 
dom.— Mrs.  Browning  says, 
"  How  many  are  there  bound 
hand  and  foot  intellectually 
with  the  rolls  of  their  own  pa- 
pyrus— men  whose  erudition 
has  grown  stronger  than  their 
souls."  Not  that  knowledge  is 
bad,  but  that  wisdom  is  better, 
and  that  it  is  better  and  wiser 
in  the  sight  of  the  angels  of 
knowledge  to  think  out  one 
true  thought  than  to  mummy 
our  benumbed  souls  with  the 
circumvolutions  of  twenty 
thousand  books. 

141.  KNOWLEDGE,  over- 
powering.— If  we  know  an  J 
could  feel  as  much  concerning 
God  and  Christ  and  heaven  a? 
we  sometimes  desire,  probably 
it  would  make  us  insane.  We 
have  seen  horticulturalists 
pull  down  the  awnings  in 
their  greenhouses.  Plants  may 
^cmstimes    havt     too    much 
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sun  ;  and  so  may  we. — N. 
Adams. 

142.  LABOR,  and  learning. — 
Clothing  may  give  warmtli,  but 
exercise  is  better  than  the  mere 
piling  on  of  outward  garments. 
Wc  learn  by  reading,  but  we 
get  wisdom  by  using  our  own 
active  powers  sooner  than  by 
loading  ourselves  with  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

143.  LAW,  out  of  Christ. — Out 

of  Christ  the  law  is  terrible  as 
a  lion  ;  the  law  in  him  is  as 
meek  as  a  lamb. — Biinyan. 

144. — The  cross,  the  triumph  of 
grace,  is  the  triumph  of  law. — 
Vinet. 

145.  LEARNING.  —  Asser  re- 
lates  that  Alfred  was  tempted 
into  learning  to  read  by  the 
splendor  of  a  MS.  which  his 
mother  promised  him.  Tasso, 
in  his  eighth  year,  began  his 
studies  with  the  rising  sun, 
and  was  so  impatient  for  the 
hour,  that  his  mother  often  sent 
him  to  school  with  a  lantern. 
Shenstone's  mother  quieted 
him  for  the  night  by  wrapping 
up  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  and  putting 
it  under  his  pillow.  Burns 
caught  the  music  of  old  ballads 
from  his  mother  singing  at  her 
wheel.— ^.  A.  Willmott. 

146.  LIFE,  its  crises. — Joints 
on  a  stalk  are  formed  at  inter- 
vals. Rain,  sunshine,  and 
other  circumstances  help  to 
make  them.  So  says  Haynes, 
"Looking   back   upon    life,  it 


appears  to  man  made  up  of 
joints — a  series  of  evil  and  un- 
eventful years,  and  then  a 
crisis.  Another  unmarked 
period,  and  then  a  joint.  Re- 
viewing the  past,  one  can  now 
detect  the  silent  conspiracy  of 
calm,  unvcxed  forces  in  the 
commonplace  periods,  matur- 
ing under  the  hand  of  nature's 
God.  I  prefer  to  think  God 
rules  us  by  law  rather  than 
leaves  us  to  accident." 

147. — Theodore  Parker,  speak- 
ing of  the  alluring  power  of  a 
consistent  life,  remarked  that 
one  such  character  as  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  was  of  more 
beauty,  jo}',  and  use  to  the 
world  than  ever  the  Greek  Par- 
thenon was. 

148.  LIFE,  incarnated.— I  can 
understand  how  a  good  man 
should  desire  to  draw  his  life 
out  of  the  furnace  of  business 
before  he  dies  and  cast  some 
portion  of  it  into  enduring 
bronze,  which  shall  stand  in 
public  places  with  a  torch  in 
its  hand  to  light  the  feet  of  the 
young.  If  he  builds  an  asy- 
lum bearing  his  name,  only 
the  impure  will  attribute  a 
mean  motive  of  ostentation. 
He  thus  preserves  his  person- 
ality. A  life  is  more  potent  as 
a  preacher  than  multitudes  of 
impersonal  theories. — Haynes. 

149.  LITERATURE— Litera- 

ture  has  two  eyes — Taste  and 
Criticism.  Without  these  the 
book  is  cold  and  dark,  as  tbe 
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greenest  landscape  to  the  man 
who  is  \}\\u.d.—  IVillmolt. 

150. — Taste  grows  every  day. 
In  its  most  advanced  state  it 
takes  the  title  of  judgment. 
The  corm.on  watch  tells  hours, 
the  delicately  constructed  one 
marks  the  seconds. — IbiJ. 

151. — Winckelmann  wished  to 
live  with  a  work  of  art,  he  said, 
as  with  a  friend,  for  its  beau- 
ties are  revealed  only  by  stud)'. 
Moreover,  a  book  or  picture 
is  often  but  the  mirror  of  our 
moods.  "  The  magician  of  the 
morning  may  be  the  beggar  of 
the  afternoon." 

152.  LONG-SUFFERING.— 

Without  long-suffering  the 
preacher  will  be  wearied  b}' 
want  of  success  and  by  his 
various  trials ;  and  without 
doctrine  he  will  be  vapid,  a 
mere  exhorter,  will  draw  from 
an  empty  well,  drive  away  the 
thinking  portion  of  his  hear- 
ers, or  make  them  turn  him 
away  for  one  who  will  feed 
them  with  knowledge  as  well 
as  emotion.  Paul,  the  preach- 
er, knew  what  he  did  when  he 
was  led  to  use  these  words, 
"  long-suffering  and  doctrine." 
— A^.  Adams. 

153.  LOVE,  abused.  —  Oil, 
emollient  in  its  natural  state, 
when  fired  burns  with  consum- 
ing energy.  So  love  abused, 
rejected,  changes  often  to 
wrath.  Chemistry  tells  us  that 
the  sea  holds  the  oil  and  wick, 
the  ox)'gen  and  hydrogen,  for 


a  final  conflagration  that  may 
burn  rocks  like  tinder  and 
turn  again  this  earth  into  a  ball 
of  fire.  Every  immortal  soul 
carries  fuel  in  its  emotional 
nature  which  will  either  min- 
gle its  flames  with  those  of 
heavenly  altars  or  add  its  lurid 
glare  to  the  world  of  woe. 

154.  LOVE.— Sir  Walter  Scott 
says  : 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 

grove, 
And  men  below  and  s.iints  above  : 
For  Love  is  heaven, and  heaven  is 

love ! 

155.  LYING.  —  Johnson  dis- 
cusses with  lioswell  the  highly 
fabulous  narratives  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  of  whom  Lord 
Mansfield  had  suggested, 
*'  Suppose  we  believe  one  half 
of  what  he  tells."  "  Ay,"  said 
the  Doctor,"  but  we  don't  know 
ivhich\vdM  to  believe.  By  his 
lying  we  lose  not  only  our 
reverence  for  him,  but  all  com- 
fort in  his  conversation." — 
Francis  jfcicox. 

156.- 

Alas !    they    had    been    friends    in 

youta ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison 

truth. 
And  constancy  lives  in  re  .1ms  abov  - 
Coleridge. 

157.  MARCHING  ORDERS. 
— The  Iron  Duke  was  once 
confronted  by  a  preacher  who 
was  unfriendly  to  foreign  mis- 
sions on  account  of  their  ex- 
pense, unproductiveness,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  at  home. 
Fastening    his    eves    on     the 
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quibbler,  Wellington  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Master  :  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,"  adding,  with  an  ac- 
centuation which  cannot  be  re- 
produced, "  There,  sir,  are  your 
marching  orders  !''  The  states- 
man  ani  soldier  had  learned 
this  lesson — that  it  was  not  the 
province  of  the  subaltern  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  the 
superior  ;  it  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  even,  to  argue  the  con- 
tingencies of  defeat  or  ihe  ad 
vantnges  of  victory,  but  simply 
to  receive  orders  and  obey 
them. 

158.  MARY. — It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  only  two  instances, 
before  the  crucifixion,  where 
Mary  figures  in  the  Gospel,  she 
appears  in  order  to  be  reproved 
by  the  Saviour,  and  to  be 
placed,  as  far  as  the  mere  ma- 
ternal relation  is  concerned, be- 
low obedient  servants  of  God. 
These  passnges  must  be  re- 
garded as  protests  laid  up  in 
store  against  the  heathenish 
eminence  which  the  Roman 
Church  assigns  to  Mary,  and 
especially  against  that  newly- 
cstablishcd  dogma,  of  her  be- 
ing without  sin  from  her  birth, 
which  they  so  signally  contra- 
dict.—T.  D.   Woolsey. 

159.  MEDALS,  of  God.  —  As 
ancient  coins  and  medals 
struck  by  miglity  princes,  in 
remembrance  of  their  exploits, 
are  highly  valued  as  evidence 


of  such  facts,  no  less  ought 
these  fossil  marine  bodies  to 
be  considered  medals  of  the 
Almighty,  fully  proving  the 
desolation  he  has  brought  upon 
the  earth. — Heur)  Baker. 

160.  MEMORY.  —  Memory  is 
the  only  Paradise  out  of  which 
we  can  never  be  driven  away. 

161.  MEMORY.  —  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  had  over- 
thrown Darius,  King  of  Per- 
sia, took,  among  the  spoils,  a 
most  rich  cabinet  full  of  the 
choicest  jewels  that  the  world 
had  then  seen  ;  and  there  was 
a  dispute  before  him  to  what 
use  he  would  put  the  cabinet  ; 
and  every  one  having  spent 
his  judgment  according  as 
their  fancies  led  them,  the  king 
himself  concluded  that  he 
would  keep  that  cabinet  to  be 
a  treasury  to  lay  the  books  ol 
Homer  in,  which  were  his  joy. 
But  surely  the  richest  cabinet 
is  the  memory,  the  ark  of 
heavenly  knowledge  where, 
like  Mary,  we  should  lay  up 
all  that  we  know  and  hear  of 
God.  It  is  a  rich  cabinet,  in- 
deed, and  therefore  the  fitter 
for  the  richest  jewel,  the  word 
of  God,  to  be  treasured  up  in. 
— Speticer. 

162.  MERCY,  and  wrath —The 
old  Rabbinic  story  stated  that 
Michael,  the  archangel  of  ven- 
geance, had  but  one  wing  and 
labored  in  his  fight,  while 
Gabriel,  the  messenger  of  mer- 
cy, had  two,  that  he  might  "  fly 
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swiftly  "  in  carrying  the  tidings 
of  peace. 

163.  MINUTES,  saved.— The 
spare  minutes  of  a  year  are 
mighty  laborers,  if  kept  to 
their  work.  They  ovenhrow, 
an  1  build  up  ;  dig  or  empty. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  Barbary 
that  the  sea  was  once  absorbed 
by  ants.  The  result  of  toil 
may  not  appear:  no  pyramid 
may  rise  under  the  busy  labor 
of  our  swarming  thoughts. 
Be  not  cast  down.  We  read  of 
those  who  had  watched  all 
night,  "  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  come  to  land  ihey  saw  a 
fire  of  coals,  and  fish  laid  there- 
on, and  bread." — A*.  A.  IVill- 
mott. 

164.  MODESTY.— True  mod- 
esty avoids  ever}'  thing  crimi- 
nal, false  modesty  every  thing 
unfashionable. 

x6S- — To  be  vain  of  one's  rank 
or  place  is  to  be  below  it. 

166. — Truth  needs  no  color, 
beauty  no  pencil. 

167. — If  there  is  folly  in  a  man's 
sleeve,  it  will  be  sure  to  peep 
out. 

168. — Where  there  is  much  pre- 
tention, much  has  been  bor- 
rowed ;  nature  never  pretends. 
Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint 
is  to  beauty;  not  only  needless, 
but  spoiling  what  it  would  im- 
prove. 

169.  MOURNING,  symbols.- 
Black  is  the  color  common 
among       Europeans,       white 


among  the  Chinese  ;  the  one  a 
symbol  of  death,  and  the  other 
of  light  and  puiity.  The  Ethio- 
pian chooses  the  color  of  the 
earth,  brown  ;  the  Turk,  blue, 
that  of  the  sky  ;  the  Egyptian, 
yellow,  that  of  decaying  flow- 
ers, and  in  other  nations 
purple  or  violet,  mingled  black 
and  blue,  is  chosen  as  if  to 
combine  with  sorrow,  hope. — 
Ency.  Brit. 

170.  MUSIC.  --  Shakespeare 
calls  it  "the  food  of  love" 
coming  to  the  heart  "like  the 
sweet  South  that  breathes  upon 
a  bank  of  violets,"  "  giving  a 
gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  he 
overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage." 

171. — It  lives  within  the  sense  it 
quickens,  says  Shelley. 

172. — 

The  mu-^ic  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heaid  no  more. 
Wordsworth. 

173.  MYSTERY.-Is  it  sail 
that  mystery  covers  the  junc- 
tion of  Divine  influence  with 
human  power  in  the  change  of 
a  sinner's  heart?  True;  and 
the  savage  fled  in  terror  from 
the  artist's  studio  when  he 
first  saw  his  own  portrait,  be- 
cause he  could  not  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  artist's  pen- 
cil, which  could  so  represent 
him  on  the  canvas  without  ab- 
stracting a  part  of  him. — Az^s- 
iin  Phelps. 

174.  NATURE,  ever  teach- 
ing.—  Open  eyes  are  always 
learning.  A  garden,  a  wood, 
even  a  pool  of  water,  encloses 
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a  whole  library  of  knowledge, 
waiting  only  to  be  read — ever- 
lasting types,  which  Nature,  in 
her  great  printing  press,  never 
breaks  up. — R.  A.  Wilbnott. 

175.  NATURE.— It  is  full,  says 
Emerson,  of  tokens,  signs, 
and  signatures  that  speak  to 
the  intelligent.  "  AH  things 
are  engaged  in  writing  their 
history.  The  planet,  the  peb- 
ble, goes  attended  by  its  shad- 
ow. The  falling  drop  makes 
its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or 
stone.  Every  act  of  the  man 
inscribes  itself  in  the  memories 
of  his  fellows,  and  in  his  own 
manners  and  face." 

176. — The  course  of  Nature  is  the 
art  of  God. —  Young. 

I'JT.  NAZARETH.— It  was  "a 
handful  of  pearls  in  a  goblet  of 
emerald."  No  great  road  led 
up  to  this  sunny  nook.  Trade, 
war.ad venture,  pleasure, pomp, 
passed  by  it,  flowing  from  west 
to  east,  from  east  to  west,  along 
the  Roman  road.  But  the 
meadows  were  aglow  with 
wheat  and  barle}'.  Near  the 
low  ground  ran  a  belt  of  gar- 
dens, fenced  with  loose  stotie«;, 
in  which  myriads  of  green  figs, 
red  pomegranates,  and  golden 
citrons  ripened  in  the  summer 
sun.  High  up  the  slopes  hung 
vintages  of  purple  grapes.  In 
the  plain  among  the  corn,  and 
beneath  the  mulberry  trees  and 
figs,  shone  daisies,  poppies, 
tulips,  lilies,  anemones,  end- 
less in  their  profusion,  brilliant 
in  their  dvcs.     Low  down  on 


the   hillside  sprang  a  well   of 
water,  bubbling,  plentiful  and 
sweet  ;  and  above  this  fountain 
of  life,  in  a  long  street  strag- 
gling from  the  fountain  to  the 
synagogue,     rose     the     home 
steads     of     many     shepherds 
craftsmen,   and    vine-dresser- 
It    was    a    lovely  and    humble' 
place,    of  which    no    poet,  no 
ruler,    no    historian    of    Israel 
had  ever  taken  note. —  VV.  H. 
Dixon. 

178.  OBEDIENCE,  spontane- 
ous. That  which  comes  from 
Christ's  people  at  the  gentle 
pressure  of  his  simple  bidding 
comes  as  the  fine  and  sweet 
and  golden-colored  olive-oil 
which  runs  freely  from  the 
fruit,  almost  before  ever  the 
press  has  touched  them. — 
Trench. 

179.  OBEDIENCE.  —  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  Gospel — 
of  its  proclamation  of  a  free 
and  full  justification  before 
God,  alone  through  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour — is  this:  that  it 
opens  the  way  and  supplies  the 
motive  to  a  right  discharge 
of  all  commanded  duty.  En- 
throning Christ  in  the  heart, 
planting  deep  within  a  su- 
preme love  to  him,  it  produces 
an  obedience  which  springs  not 
from  fear,  but  from  love.  If 
the  sincere  and  honest  effort 
be  put  forth  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts he  has  given  for  the 
regulation  of  our  heart  and 
life,  each  new  attempt  to  do 
his  will  shall  reveal  something 
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more  of  the  lovableness  of  the 
Redtemer's  character.  The 
loving  and  the  doing  shall 
help  each  other  on,  till  the 
loving  shall  make  the  doing 
light  ;  and  by  the  doing  shall 
the  loving  be  itself  made  per- 
fect.— Ilaiuia. 

180.  ORATORY,  pulpit.— You 

know  how  you  would  feel  and 
speak  in  a  parlor  concerning  a 
friend  who  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  his  life,  and  with  what 
energetic  pathos  of  diction  and 
countenance  you  would  en- 
force the  observance  of  that 
which  you  really  thouglit  would 
be  for  his  preservation.  You 
could  not  think  of  playing  the 
orator,  of  studying  your  em- 
phases, cadences,  and  i:estures ; 
you  would  be  yourself;  and 
the  interesting  nature  of  your 
subject  impressing  your  heart 
would  furnish  you  with  the 
most  natural  tone  of  voice,  the 
most  proper  language,  the  most 
engaging  features,  and  the  most 
suitable  and  graceful  gestures. 
What  you  would  thus  be  in 
the  parlor  be  in  the  pulpit, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  please, 
to  afTect,  and  to  profit.  —  Gar- 
rick. 

i3i.  ORDINANCES,  tempo- 
rary.— "  And  the  manna  ceased 
on  the  morrow  after  they 
had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  of 
the  land."  Depnrted  Christian 
friends  have  ceased  to  need 
the  ordinances  which  sustained 
and  cheered  them  here.  At 
once  and   forever   the  produc- 


tions of  the  heavenly  Canaan 
became  theirs. — xV.  Adams. 

182.  ORNAMENT.— It  is  not 
to  be  used  for  its  own  sake. 
Dr.  Taylor  once  suggested  (o 
a  workman  a  certain  embel- 
lishment in  making  a  library 
case.  The  man  replied,  "  I 
could  not  do  that,  sir,  for  it 
would  be  contrary  to  one  great 
rule  in  art."  "What  rule?" 
"  That  we  must  never  construct 
ornament,  but  only  ornament 
construction."  "  It  was  quaint- 
ly spoken,  but  it  was  to  me  a 
word  in  season.  I  saw  in  a 
moment  that  this  principle 
held  as  truly  in  the  architec- 
ture of  a  sermon  as  in  that  of  a 
cathedral — in  the  construction 
of  a  discourse  as  in  that  of  a 
bookcase  ;  and  often  since, 
when  I  have  cauglit  myself 
making  ornament  for  its  own 
sake,  I  have  destroyed  what  I 
had  written  ;  and  I  have  done 
so  simply  from  the  recollection 
of  that  artisan's  reprooL" 

183.  PAGANISM.  — Even    its 

devotees  admit  its  rapid  decay. 
The  Hindoo,  a  native  news- 
paper published  at  Madras, 
India,  says:  '  The  last  days  of 
Hindooism  are  evidently  fast 
approaching." 

184.  PARABLE.— The  parable 
is  not  only  something  inter- 
mediate between  history  and 
doctrine;  it  is  both  historyand 
doctrine  —  at  once  historical 
doctrine  and  doctrinal  history. 
Hence  its  enchaining,  ever 
fresher,    and    younger   charm, 
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Yes,  the  parable  is  nature's 
own  language  in  the  human 
heart  ;  hence  its  universal 
intelligibility,  its  permanent 
sweet  scent,  its  healing  balsam, 
its  mighty  power  to  win  one  to 
come  again  and  again  to  hear. 
In  short,  the  parable  is  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  hence 
also  the  voice  of  God. —  JV. 
Aniot. 

185.  PARABLES,  convey  sin- 
gle truths.  —  I  have  observed 
the  process  of  printing  colored 
landscapes  by  lithograph.  One 
stone,  by  one  impression,  de- 
posits the  outline  of  the  land  ; 
another  stone,  by  another  im- 
pression, fills  in  the  sea  ;  and 
a  third  stone,  on  a  different 
machine,  subsequently  adds 
the  sky  to  the  picture.  No 
observer  is  so  foolish  as  to 
complain,  while  he  sees  the 
process  in  its  earlier  stages, 
that  there  is  no  sea  or  no  sky 
in  the  landscape.  It  is  thus 
with  the  parables. —  IV.  Amot. 

186.  PEACE. — There  is  a  men- 
tion made  of  two  famous 
philosophers  falling  at  vari- 
ance, Aristippusand  i^scliines. 
Aristippus  comes  to  vtschines, 
"Shall  wc  be  friends?"  "Yes. 
«vith  all  my  heart,"  says 
^schines.  "  Remember,"  saiih 
Aristippus,  "  that  though  I  am 
your  elder,  yet  I  souc^ht  for 
peace."  "True,"  says  ^tschi- 
nes,  "  and  for  this  I  will  always 
acknowledge  you  to  be  the 
more  worihy  man,  for  I  began 
the  strife,  and  30U  the  peace." 


This  was  a  pagan  glass,  but 
may  very  well  serve  a  great 
many  fiery-spirited  Christians 
to  see  their  blemishes  in. — 
Burrotigh. 

187.  PEACE,  tovvard  the 
end.  —  Rivers  move  calmti 
when  nearing  the  sea,  for  they 
broaden  and  deepen  as  they  go. 
The  winds  often  subside  with 
the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
So  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  says, 
"  Tlie  more  a  man  advances  in 
piety  the  more  his  inward 
tranquillity  ought  to  increase. 
The  day  grows  calmer  as  the 
sun  draws  near  its  setting." 

188.  PLAGIARISM.— Thomas 
Fuller  says  that  some  men's 
books  are  mere  kite's  nests — a 
collection  of  stolen  things.  Of 
them  it  may  be  said  as  of  the 
axe  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
"  Alas  !  it  was  borrowed  !  " 

189.  PLEASING,  self.— Please 
conscience.  Please  ihe  higher 
Self,  the  powers,  the  sensibili- 
ties, and  the  activities  of  the 
Christian  life  ;  and  then  not 
you  alone,  but  angels  and  God 
himself,  will  be  pleased.  But 
as  to  pleasing  that  other  self, 
that  meaner  creature  you  some- 
times find  yourself  lap-ing 
into,  all  danger  and  soul-dcaih 
lie  that  way.  It  is  surely  no 
irreverence  to  follow  the  figure 
that  has  been  given  us,  and 
sav,  "  Let  that  man  be  cruci- 
fied." Put  fresh  nails  into  the 
hands  and  feet.  Pierce  that 
cold  black  heart  with  the  sol- 
dier's spear.     The  dear  Christ 
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died  in  his  love  and  purity, 
and  rose  again,  and  revived, 
that  that  dark  man  of  sin  might 
die  forever. — A.  Raleigh. 

190.  PLEASURE.— He  buys 
honey  too  dear  who  licks  it 
from  thorns. 

191. — Pleasure  is  compared  by 
Jeremy  Taylor  to  the  tempo- 
rary frame  put  under  an  arch 
till  it  hardens  into  fixedness. 
So  the  devil  pleases  with  sen- 
suous deliglits  till  the  evil 
habit  is  formed,  and  then  with- 
draws the  satisfaction  though 
the  craving  remains  as  a  fixed 
condition. 

192.  PRAYER.— The  great 
truth  which  sanctifies  life,  sa3-s 
Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  and  makes  it 
a  sacred  chant,  is  this  :  "  Fidel- 
ity to  man  is  transmuted  into 
worship  before  God,  where 
true  piety  exists.  Broken  up  as 
life  is  into  myriads  of  little  in- 
significant acts,  it  is  hard  some- 
times to  redeem  it  from  con- 
tempt. It  becomes  a  holy 
thing  when  we  realize  that, 
with  the  heart  unreservedly 
given  to  God,  even  the  most 
trivial  duty  becomes  an  act  of 
worship.  Glowing  with  the 
warm  aflfection  by  which  it  is 
inspired,  it  glides  into  the 
frame  of  devotion  itself,  which, 
as  grateful  incense,  goes  up  to 
heaven  from  the  altar  of  God 
within  the  heart.  Our  wor- 
ship eonsists  not  only  in 
formal  acts  of  praise  and 
prayer,  when  we  bow  btfore 
God  in  the  sanctuary,  or  kneel 


at  his  feet  in  the  closet,  but  in 
the  workshop,  in  the  counting- 
room,  in  the  office,  everywhere  ; 
and  in  the  hourly  transactions 
ofcominon  business  the  whole 
life  becomes  a  sacred  chant. 
The  ten  thousand  little  obedi- 
ences are  the  sweet  notes  whicn 
compose  it,  rising  above  the 
din  of  this  poor  world,  and 
mirgling  in  the  universal 
psalm  of  praise  that  is  heard 
before  the  throne." 

193.  PRAYER.— It  is,  says 
Lord  Berkeley,  "  the  key  of  the 
day  and  the  lock  of  the  night ;" 
or,  as  Feliham  has  observed, 
the  armor  we  put  on  in  the 
morning  and  the  covering  we 
need  at  evening.  "  Man  is 
like  a  watch  :  if  not  wound  up 
with  piayer  and  circumspec- 
tion he  is  unprofitable,  or  serves 
to  mislead." 

194.  PRAYER,    answered. — 

Tyndall  has  been  charged 
with  atheism,  but  he  says,  "  I 
have  noticed  that  it  is  not  in 
hours  of  clearness  and  vigor 
that  material  atheism  com- 
mands itself  to  my  mind,  but 
that  in  presence  of  stronger 
and  healthier  thoughts  it  ever 
disappears  as  offering  no  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  in  which 
we  dwell  and  qf  which  we 
form  a  part."  He  also  says, 
"  The  power  \Yhich  works  (or 
righteousness  is  intelligent  as 
well  as  ethical.  It  is  no  de- 
parture from  scientific  method 
to  place  behind  natural  phe- 
r^prnena  a  tiniversal  Father  who, 
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in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his 
children,  alters  the  currents  of 
those  phenomena.  Thus  far 
theolog)'  and  science  go  hand 
in  hand." 

195.     PRAYER-MEETINGS 

are  ofien  killed  by  long  and 
prosy  prayers,  "  but  piayers 
whose  only  merit  is  brevity  are 
pert.  Some  methods  uhich 
have  come  into  vogue  to  make 
prayer-meetings  attractive  are 
pitiful,  and  betray  an  impa- 
tience and  irreverence  more  de- 
plorable even  than  the  spirit- 
ual refrigerators  with  which 
ihey  are  contrasted.  What 
wonder  that  one  who  was  call- 
ed on  to  pray,  shrinkingly  re- 
fused, saying,  '  I  dont  feel 
very  j/rj' to-night.'  The  slight- 
est pause  must  be  filled  in  ;  the 
speed  accelerated  till  the  hour 
strikes,  when  the  leader  whis- 
tles '  down  brakes,'  and  each 
draws  a  long  breath  as  he  steps 
out." — Golden  Kitle. 

196.  PREACHING,  great 
sermons. — We  should  not  be 
fearful  of  "great  sermons." 
We  are  in  no  peril  of  greatness 
above  measure.  It  would  be 
more  becoming  to  our  modesty 
to  stir  up  each  other's  minds 
in  rcmemJDrnnpe  of  the  evil 
Avrought  by  small  sermons. 
That  which  is  so  severely  and 
justly  censured  as  "sensa- 
tional preaching"  is  not  so 
unworthy  of  respect  as  that 
preaching  which  popular  im- 
patience describes  by  the  use 
of  an  old  word   in  our  English 


vocabulary,  and  calls  it  "  hum- 
drum." The  policy  of  frown- 
ing upon  the  raciness  of  the 
pulpit  as  an  unholy  thing  is 
not  the  policy  commended  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  nor  is  it  the 
policy  which  liistorically  God 
has  blessed.  Apostles  charge 
us:  Be  strong;  quit  you  like 
men.  The  Bible  itself  is  the 
most  thrilling,  living  volume 
in  all  literature.  Why  do 
philosophers  turn  to  it  when 
all  other  wisdom  is  exhausted  ? 
Even  savages  have  wept,  en- 
tranced by  it,  when  they  would 
play  with  their  plumes  under 
the  reading  of  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" or"  Robinson  Crusoe." 
— Austin  Phelps. 

197.  PREACHING.— There  is 
nothing  worse  for  a  preacher 
than  to  come  to  think  that  he 
must  preach  down  to  the  pto- 
ple  ;  that  ihey  cannot  take  the 
very  best  he  has  to  give.  He 
grows  to  despise  his  own  ser- 
mons, and  the  people  quickly 
learn  to  sympathize  with  their 
minister.The  people  will  get  the 
heart  out  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  thorough  sermon  if  it 
really  is  a  sermon.  Never  be 
afraid  to  call  upon  your  people 
to  follow  3'our  best  thought,  if 
only  it  is  trying  to  lead  them 
somewhere. — P.  Brooks. 

That  preaching  which  most 
liarmoniously  blends  in  a  sin- 
gle sermon  all  these  varieties 
of  which  men  make  their 
classifications,  the  preaching 
which  is  strong  in  its  appeal 
to  authority,  wide  in  its  gr^sp 
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of  truth,  convincing  in  its  ap- 
peal to  reason,  and  earnest  in 
its  address  to  the  conscience 
and  to  the  heart,  all  of  these 
at  once — that  preaching  comes 
nearest  apostolic  epistles,  and, 
with  due  freedom  to  personal 
idios3'ncracies,  is  the  best  for 
us  all  to  seek. — Ibid. 

198.  P  R  O  M  O  T  I  O  N.— The 

Duke  of  Hamilton,  when  dy- 
ing, repeated  Paul's  triumph- 
ant testimony,  **  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  etc.,"  and  looking 
at  his  brother,  and  successor, 
said,  "  In  a  little  time  you  will 
be  a  Duke,  but  I  shall  be  a 
King!" 

199. — Another,  with  these  joyful, 
yet  broken  ejaculations,  pass- 
ed away  to  his  crown,  "Val- 
ley— Shadow —  Home  — Jesus 
—  Peace  !  " 

200.  PROVERBS— Proverbs 
are  the  diamonds  of  literature. 

Proverbs  are  like  sharp  nails 
which  fasten  truth  upon  our 
memory. 

If  you  would  be  pungent  be 
brief,  for  it  is  with  words  as 
with  sunbeams  :  the  more  they 
are  condensed  the  deeper  they 
burn. 

Some  eagerly  watch  a  falling 
tree  to  get  the  chips. 

Our  greatest  glory  consists 
not  in  never  falling,  but  in  ris- 
ing every  time  we  fall. 

201.  PROVERBS,  of  rebuke. 
— Every  one  complains  of  his 
memory,  but  nobody  of  his 
judgment. 


Obstinacy  and  intolerance 
are  the  surest  proofs  of  igno- 
rance. A  man's  horizon  is 
measured  by  his  knowledge, 
and  by  his  capacity  of  knowing. 

A  cunning  man  overreaches 
no  one  half  as  much  as  himself. 

Cheat  me  in  the  price  rather 
than  in  the  goods. 

The  people  will  worship  a 
calf  if  it  is  a  golden  one. 

Unwoithy  olfspring  often 
boast  of   their  worthy  descent. 

At  twenty  the  will  reigns, 
at  thirty  the  wit,  ajid  at  forty 
the  judgment. 

True  merit,  like  a  river — the 
deeper  it  is  the  less  noise  it 
makes. 

Loveliness  needs  not  the 
foreign  aid  of  ornament,  but 
is,  when  unadorned,  adorned 
the  most. 

Learning  passes  for  wisdom 
among  those  who  lack  both. 

202.  PROVIDENCE,  of  God. 

— The  life  of  Jesus  is  at  once 
the  type  and  the  pledge  01 
God's  providential  care  for  all 
his  children.  Not  a  head  re- 
clines upon  the  bosom  01 
Christ  but  every  hair  of  that 
head  is  numbered  by  his 
Father  and  our  Father,  his 
God  and  our  God.  Not  a  be- 
liever falls  asleep  in  Jesus  but 
the  same  fatherly  arms  are 
open  to  receive  him.  Whether 
he  dies  peacefully  in  his  bed, 
or  violently,  as  his  Master  did, 
upon  the  cross  ;  whether  he  be 
buried  in  his  own  grave  beside 
kindred  dust,  or,  as  his   Lord 
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was,  in  borrowed  room  belong- 
ing to  a  stranger's  sepulchre — 
all  shall  be  alike  under  the 
ordering  of  the  same  God  ; 
some  fragrant  token  of  God's 
special  consolation  shall  be 
broken  over  the  disciple's 
head,  as  over  his  Lord's,  and 
the  odors  of  a  love^inspired  by 
God,  shall  float  around  the  still 
form  of  the  humblest  disciple 
asleep  in  Jesus. —  IV.  I.  Bud- 
iii'^ton. 

203.  PROVIDENCES.— A 

little  ray  has  fallen  on  the 
brook,  but  it  alters  its  color. 
Experience  points  to  the  same 
illuiT.ination  of  the  stream  of 
life.  Slight  circumstances  are 
its  sunbeams.  The  seven 
bishops,  martyrs  for  con- 
science sake,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  a  Friday.  They 
readied  the  prison  in  the  even- 
ing, just  as  divine  service  was 
beginning,  and  immediatel}' 
hastening  to  the  chapel,  were 
cheered  by  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  second  lesson  : 
"  In  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  God, 
in  much  patience,  in  afflictions, 
in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  im- 
prisonments." What  blessings 
were  breathed  in  every  sylla- 
ble !— A'.  A.   Willmott. 

204.  PROVIDENCES, helpful. 
— There  are,  says  Ilaynes, 
manifestations  of  God's  inter- 
est in  us  which  come  as  gently 
as  the  perfume  of  a  spring,  his 
kiss  on  our  cheeks.  Such  a 
visit  is  not  obtrusive,  but  deli- 


cate and  coy,  "like  the  atten- 
tions of  a  noble  friendship 
which  is  never  impudently 
curious  and  familiar,  but  offers 
just  enough  interference  with 
your  life  to  increase  its  happi- 
ness. It  is  a  type  of  *  special 
Providence,'  which  enters  into 
our  life-work  just  enough  to 
keep  us  from  falling,  but 
never  officiously  doing  all,  so 
that  we  are  encouraged  in 
shiftless  dependence  and  idle- 
ness." 

205.  P  U  R  I  T  Y.— "  As  a  fair 

white  lily  grows  up  out  of  the 
bed  cf  meadow  muck,  and, 
without  note  or  Comment,  re- 
jects all  in  the  soil  that  is  alien 
from  her  being,  and  goes  on 
fashioning  her  own  silver  cup 
side  by  side  with  weeds  that 
are  drawing  coarser  nutriment 
from  the  soil,'  so,  it  is  said, 
we  sometimes  observe  a  refined 
and  gentle  nature  by  some 
singular  internal  force  unfold- 
ing itself  by  its  own  laws,  and 
confirming  itself  in  its  own  be- 
liefs, as  wholly  different  from 
all  that  surrounds  it  as  is  the 
lily  from  the  rag- weed. — Fran- 
cis yacox. 

206.  QUALIFICATIONS,   in 

heaven.-  If  we  need  tu  be  qual  i- 
fied  in  heaven  for  some  spe 
cial  service  of  great  importance, 
perhaps  the  preparation  will 
be  by  some  exceeding  great 
blessing,  as  in  this  world  we 
are  thus  qualified  by  a  very 
great  afflction.  "  Instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
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and  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree." — N. 
Adams. 

207.  READING.— A  celebrated 
author  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  all 

my  philosophy  in  which  I  was 
so  warmly  engaged  in  the 
morning  appears  like  non- 
sense as  soon  as  I  have  dined." 
The  man  of  taste,  therefore, 
will  choose  his  book,  so  far  as 
he  may,  according  to  the  sea- 
son and  his  own  disposition  at 
the  moment,  waiting  for  the 
rays  that  occasionally  dart  from 
it,  in  some  happy  transparency 
and  warmth  of  the  mind,  as 
the  lover  of  pictures  looks  for 
the  flush  of  sunset  on  the  can- 
vas.— A.  A.  Willtnott. 

208.  READING,  delights.— 
Books  are  rightly  called  the 
lighthouses  of  the  sea  of  time, 
treasury  houses  of  mental 
worth,  the  kings  of  thought, 
the  sceptered  sovereigns  in 
their  graves.  While  other 
treasures  melt 

"  Like  the  snow-flake  on  the  river, 
A    moment   white,    then  gone    for- 
ever," 

in  these  immortal  countenan- 
ces there  is  no  cliange,  and  in 
their  undying  life  they  are,  as 
Cicero  says,  "  the  food  of  youth, 
the  delight  of  old  age,  an  orna- 
ment to  prosperity,  a  refuge 
and  comfort  of  adversity,  a  de- 
light at  home,  no  hindrance 
abroad,  companions  by  night, 
and  friends  in  travel." 


209.  READING,  enriches. — 
When  the  winnowed  wheat  of 
ages  is  one's  daily  food,  his 
mental  stature  cannot  be  gaunt 
and  small.  "If  all  the  riches 
of  both  Indies,"  says  Fenelon, 
"were  laid  at  my  feet  in  ex- 
change for  my  love  of  reading, 
I  would  spurn  them  all." 
Think  of  the  library  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum — forty  miks  of 
solid  thought  ;  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Paris,  about 
150,000  acres  of  printed  pages 
— what  repositories  of  intellec- 
tual wealth  ! 

210.  RELIGION,  full  of  joy.— 
Talmage  tells  of  a  funeral  in  a 
crowded  church  where  there 
was  but  one  really  happy  face, 
and  that  was  the  face  of  the 
dead,  sleeping  mid  white  flow- 
ers. Through  a  wild  snow- 
storm he  went  to  her  dying- 
bed.  Parent  and  lover  stood 
by  the  beautiful  girl.  They 
were  broken  with  grief,  but  she 
was  full  of  joy.  "  Tell  all  the 
young  folks,"  said  she,  "  that 
religion  will  make  them  hap- 
py !  "  Mid  the  wailing  of  grief 
in  that  darkened  chamber  rang 
out  her  cheerful  good-by, 
"We'll  meet  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  !  " 

211.  RELIGION,   a    perscnal 

matter. — If  we,  walking  the 
streets  of  the  city,  hear  a  fiie 
alarm,  we  only  feel  a  general 
interest;  if  we  count  and  find 
our  district  announced,  ue  feel 
a  special  interest  ;  but  if  a  fire- 
man  rushes  up  and  sa\  s  your 
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house  is  burning,  the  peril  is 
vividly  felt  as  a  personal  mat- 
ter. So  with  the  promises  and 
menaces  of  Scripture. 

212.  RELIGION,  languid  — 
The  command  is  "gird  up  the 
loinsof  your  mind."  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Stone  says  tliat  many 
Christians  wear  their  religion 
as  iheOiitntal  wears  his  cloth- 
ing, exceedingly  loose,  resting 
very  lightly,  unbelted,  uncon- 
fined.  It  is  suited  to  a  languid 
rather  than  an  active  life. 
Prayer,  consultation  with 
God's  word,  fellowship  in 
(  hrist,  toil  and  sacrifice — all 
these  are  adjusted  by  inclina- 
tion and  convenience  rather 
than  by  his  lioly  law. 

213.  REMORSE. — Remorse  is 
the  echo  of  a  lost  virtue. 

214.  REPENTANCE.— Late 

repentance  is  seldom  true,  but 
true  repentance  is  never  too 
late. 

215.  REPORTERS. —  "We 
shall  have  a  reporter  there," 
said  a  gay  dancer,  with  great 
satisfaction,  hurrying  to  a  scene 
of  revelry.  The  person  to 
A\hom  the  remark  was  made 
adds,  "  A  reporter  7uas  there. 
A  report  was  written  which  is 
now  before  the  Great  Judge. 
A  report  of  what  ?  Of  every 
thought,  word,  and  deed — of 
violated  vows  to  live  for  Christ, 
and  not  for  the  world — of  pa- 
rental vows  solemnly  made, 
and  now  forgotten.  Wiitten? 
On   memory,  to  be   traced   by 


conscience  as  it  shall  wake 
from  its  slumbers,  and  recall 
wasted  opportunities  and 
abused  mercies,  and  to  be  read 
at  the  bar  of  God." 

216.  RESERVE,  counterfeit- 
ed.— It  is  of  the  affictedly 
grave  that  Fulton  says,  Thty 
do  wisely  to  counterfeit  a  re- 
servedness.  and  to  keep  their 
chests  always  locked — not  for 
fear  any  should  steal  treasure 
thence,  but  lest  some  sliould 
lock  in  and  see  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them.  Some  by 
their  faces,  he  elsewhere  re- 
marks, may  pass  current 
enough  till  they  cry  them- 
selves down  by  their  speak- 
ing, "  for  men  know  the 
bell  is  cracked  when  they  hear 
it  tolled  "  It  tolls  the  knell  of 
their  reputation  for  wisdom  ; 
and  a  knell  by  cracked  metal 
is  a  sorry  sound,  that  no  way 
tends  to  dignify  the  departed. 
— Frauds  Jacox. 

217.  RESPONSIVENESS,  of 
a  fiame. — Tyndall.in  iStj.took 
a  lube,  a  resonant  jar  and  a 
flame.  By  raising  his  voice  to 
a  ceitain  pitch  he  made  the 
silent  flame  to  sing.  The  song 
was  hushed.  Then  again  the 
proper  note  was  sounded,  and 
the  response  was  at  once  given 
by  the  fi;ime.  If  the  position 
varies,  there  is  a  tremor,  but 
no  song.  Again  it  stretches 
out  its  little  tongue  and  begins 
its  song.  When  the  finger 
stopped  the  tube  the  flame 
was    silent.     Standing   at    the 
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extremit\'  of  the  room  one  may 
command  the  fiery  singer.  Im- 
mediately sonorous  pulses  call 
out  the  song.  What  greater 
skill  is  needed  to  evoke  the 
melody  of  a  reluctant,  shrink- 
ing soul  !  The  adjustments 
of  the  human  heart  are  more 
delicate.  The  laws  of  excita- 
don  and  persuasion  therefore 
need  attract  as  careful  study 
as  those  of  heat  and  sound. 

2^8. — Naked  flames  are  also  re- 
sponsive, as  in  the  R.  R.  car, 
with  the  jar  of  which  the  trem- 
ors of  the  lamp  synchronize. 
So  a  deaf  man  can  see  the  trills 
of  music  in  a  room  reproduced 
in  the  gas  jet.  The  shape  of 
wing  or  tail  is  changed  even 
by  a  thump  on  wood,  but  the 
rattling  of  coin  or  strokes  of  an 
anvil  are  richer  in  those  higher 
notes  to  wliich  the  flame  is  sen- 
sitive. The  palter  of  a  rain- 
drop and  the  twitter  of  a  dis- 
tant sparrow  is  recorded  in  the 
flame  of  the  evening  lamp.  It 
picks  out  some  notes  to  which 
it  merely  nods  ;  to  others  it 
bows  more  and  more  obsequi- 
ously, and  to  others  it  seems 
wholly  deaf.  The  more  recent 
marvels  of  the  telephone  and 
phonograph  illustrate  the  deli- 
cate y^t  certain  responsiveness 
of  material  forces  to  that  high- 
er force,  the  human  will. 

219.    RESPONSIVENESS  — 

Any  man  who  has  not  in  him 
the  power  of  quick  response  to 
the  appeal  of  spiritual  hunger 
lacks  a  fundamental  quality  of 


the  true  preacher.  There  are 
some  men  who  cannot  see 
bodily  pain  without  a  longing 
to  relieve  it,  which  begets  an 
ingenuity  in  relieving  it,  out 
of  which  spring  all  the  best  re- 
finements of  the  doctor's  art. 
There  are  other  men  who,  just 
in  the  same  way,  perceive  the 
wants  and  longings  of  men's 
souls,  and  in  them  is  begotten 
the  holy  ingenuity  which  the 
true  preacher  uses.  The  soul 
quickens  the  mind  to  its  most 
complete  fertility. 

220.  ROME,  in  Paul's   day.— 

The  Elder  Pliny,  despairing  of 
the  race,  said  that  nothing  was 
more  miserable  than  man,  and 
that  he  wished  for  no  greater 
blessing  than  sudden  death. 
He  got  it  in  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii.  Tacitus  called  Ron  e 
a  sink  of  iniquity  into  which 
every  thing  abominable  poured 
from  all  quarters  of  the  glube. 
He  saw  nothing  but  "black 
night  and  deeds  of  cruelty." 
Seneca  compared  society  to  a 
gladiatorial  fight,  "  All  things 
are  full  of  crimes  and  vices. 
There  is  a  daily  struggle  to  see 
which  will  excel  in  iniquity. 
Innocence  is  not  only  rare,  but 
it  does  not  exist  at  all." 

221.  THE  SABBATH,  need- 
ed.— Those  who  have  served  a 
battery  upon  the  battlefield 
tell  us  that,  at  intervals,  they 
are  forced  to  pause,  that  the 
guns  may  cool,  and  that  the 
smoke  may  lift  to  furnish  ac- 
curate aim  ;  yes,  and  because 
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ammuniiion  is  exhausted.  No 
Christian  can  fight  the  battle 
of  the  week  without  the  quiet 
Sabbath  to  co^I  off  his  guns. 
He  needs  repose  of  soul.  He 
wants  heavenly  breezes  to  lift 
the  earth-lowering  shadows. 
He  must  replenish  his  store 
from  the  secret  place  of  prayer 
and  meditation. — IJayncs. 

222.  SACRAMENT.  —  While 
Christ  to  day  shows  us  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  let  us  show 
him  ours,  a  living  sacrifice, 
a  reasonable  service.  These 
hands  which  takejiis  body  and 
blood,  how  holy  they  ought  to 
be  !  They  may  be  full  of  pros- 
perity in  business  ;  ihey  maj' 
give  and  receive  the  grasp  of 
new  friendships  and  love;  some 
may  be  given  in  marriage  ; 
they  ma}'  receive  from  God  the 
richest  blessing  ever  laid  in 
them,  all  purchased,  be  it  re- 
membered, by  those  hands 
which  were  nailed  to  the  tree. 
May  we  be  able  at  the  next 
communion  season  to  show 
Christ  our  hands  and  our  feet 
with  joy  and  peace  as  now  he 
shows  us  his.  Some  of  these 
hands,  now  united  in  lo\e,  may 
be  unclasped  by  death,  maybe 
folded  upi-n  the  bosom  for  the 
long  sleep,  and  as  they  brought 
notliing  into  this  world,  carry 
nothing  out. — N.   Aciatns. 

223.  SACRAMENT,  a  vow.— 
As  the  Roman  took  his  solemn 
sacravienhim,  or  military  vow, 
so  the  believer  here  renews 
his  fealty  with  his  Master  and 


his  brethren.  As  disloyalty  to 
the  former  was  looked  upon  as 
disgraceful,  so  a  nt  gleet  or  vio- 
lation of  covenant  vows  is  re- 
garded dishonorable  by  every 
straightforward,  truthful  Chris- 
tian. Yet  many  who  would 
resent  the  charge  of  falsehood 
and  perjury,  do  not  hesitate  to 
trample  under  feet  the  solemn 
stipulations  by  which  the)' have 
voluntarily  bound  themselves 
to  Christ  and  his  church. 

224.  SAINT'S,  departure.  — 
The  venerable  Bcde,  in  the 
eighth  century,  was  very  near 
his  end  when  Ascension  Day 
found  him  still  busy  with  the 
work  which  closed  and  crowned 
his  life — the  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sion of  John's  Gospel.  His 
scribe  saw  the  waning  strength 
of  his  master,  and  exclaimed, 
"  One  chapter  remains  !  "  The 
aged  saint  replies,  "Write 
quickly."  Again  the  voice  fal- 
ters, and  he  rests  and  prays. 
Yet  again  his  youthful  servant 
says,  "  But  one  sentence,  dear 
master,  is  left  unwritten."  It 
was  dictated,  and  the  dying  man 
said,  "  Thou  hast  well  said  ;  all 
is  ended  ;  take  my  head  in  thy 
hands  and  I  would  sit  in  the 
holy  place  where  I  am  wont  to 
pray."  Resting  on  the  floor  of 
the  monastery  cell,  tremblingly 
chanting  the  Gloria,  his  breath 
ceased  with  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  his  lips. 

225.  SANCTUARY,  free.— In 
his  reminiscences  of  a  London 
pastorate,  Rev.  Rcuen  Thomas 
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says  that  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  the  working  class  do 
not  attend  worship  is  not  that 
they  object  to  pay  for  its  sup- 
port. On  the  contrary,  "  I 
never  yet  met  a  decent,  self- 
respecting  working  man  who 
would  consent  to  sit  in  a  free 
seat  for  more  than  a  very  few 
Sundays.  We  seek  to  lift  men 
out  of  that  mean  spirit  of  pau- 
perism which  wants  every  tiling 
for  nothing  and  grumbles  then. 
The  free-church  movement  has 
been  tried.  It  has  been  sur- 
prising with  how  little  real  suc- 
cess. Not  so  the  Church  of 
Rome;  very  few  of  the  Roman- 
ist churches  but  make  some 
charge  for  admission  at  the 
regular  services."  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  giving  is  a 
part  of  divine  worship. 
226. — "  None  shall  appear  before 
me  empty"  (Ex.  23  :  15). 

"Take  a  present  in  thine 
hand  and  go  and  meet  the  man 
of  God  and  inquire  of  the  Lord 
by  him"  (2  Kings  8  :  8). 

"  Bring  an  offering  and  come 
into  his  courts." 

227.  SAYINGS,of  the  wise.— 
A  mob  has  many  heads  but  no 
brains. 

Men  are  like  stone  jugs — 
you  may  lug  tliem  where  you 
like  by  the  ears. 

Praise  is  a  poison,  good  to 
be  taken  in  small  doses. 

If  you  would  be  good,  first 
believe  that  yom  are  bad. 

What  we  know  here  is  very 
livtle,  but  what  we  are  ignorant 
of  is  immense. 


The  weakest  spot  in  every 
man  may  be  where  he  thinks 
himself  the  wisest. 

He  that  is  much  flattered 
soon  learns  to  flatter  himself. 

He  that  is  not  open  to  con- 
viction is  not  qualified  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Vanity  has  no  greater  foe 
than  vanity. 

There  is  many  a  man  that 
hath  more  hair  than  wit. 

There  are  people  who,  like 
new  songs,  are  in  vogue  only 
for  a  time. 

No  man  was  ever  so  much 
deceived  by  another  as  by  him- 
self. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
who  marry  where  iney  do  not 
love  will  love  where  ihcy  do 
not  marry. 

Foul  linen  should  be  washed 
at  home. 

228.  SCRIPTURES.  —  The 

surface  of  our  reading  has  im- 
mensely enlarged  ;  we  must 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  ad- 
vanced thought,  and  be  posted 
in  the  world's  news.  While 
we  believeand  praise  the  Bible, 
we  only  read  it  by  snatches. 
Hence  arises  a  generation  elo- 
quent about  \he  scriptures, but 
not  "  mighty  in  them." 

229.  SERMON.— It  is  said  to 
s'gnify  a  thrust,  and  therefore 
in  sermonizing  it  must  be  our 
aim  to  use  the  subject  in  hand 
with  energy  and  effect,  and  the 
subject  must  be  capable  of 
such  employment.  To  choose 
mere  moral  themes  will  be  to 
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use  a  wooden  dagger  ;  but  the 
great  truths  of  revelaiiun  are 
as  sharp  swords.  —  Spiirgeon. 

230.  SERMONS,    written.  — 

Men  wlio  write  sermons  fail,  at 
times,  as  well  as  those  who 
preach  without  notes.  They 
write  in  a  languid  and  inert 
state  ;  they  quarrel  with  the 
discourses  while  they  preach 
them  ;  very  likely  they  burn 
them  when  they  are  done.  My 
father  once  burned  four  hun- 
dred at  a  flash,  and  I  always 
honored  him  for  it. — R.  S. 
Stovj-s. 

231.  SERMONS.— Horses  arc 

not  to  be  judged  by  their  bells 
or  their  trappings,  but  by  limb 
and  bone  and  blood  ;  and  ser- 
mons, by  judicious  hearers, 
are  largely  measured  by  the 
amount  of  gospel  truth  and 
force  of  gospel  spirit  which 
they  contain.  Brethren,  weigh 
vour  sermons  ;  do  not  retail 
them  by  the  yard,  but  deal  them 
out  by  the  pound.  Set  no  store 
by  the  quantity  of  words  which 
you  utter,  but  strive  to  be  es- 
teemed for  the  quality  of  3-our 
matter.  It  is  foolish  to  be  lav- 
ish in  words  and  niggardly  in 
truth.  He  mu>t  be  very  des- 
titute of  wit  who  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  himself  describ- 
ed, after  the  manner  of  the 
world's  great  poet,  "  Gratianus 
speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  noth- 
ing— more  than  any  man  in  all 
Venice  ;  his  reasons  are  as  two 
grains  of  wheat  hidden  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall  seek 


all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and 
when  you  have  them  they  are 
not  worth  the  search." 

232.  SELF-CONTROL.  —  A 

cobjler  at  Leyden  who  used  to 
attend  the  public  disputations 
held  at  the  academy,  was  once 
asked  if  he  understood  Latin, 
"No,"  replied  the  mechanic; 
"but  I  know  who  is  in  the 
wrong  in  the  argument  by  see- 
ing who  is  angry  first." 

233.  SELF-FORGETFUL- 
NESS. — During  a  heavy  storm 
off  the  coast  of  Spain  a  dis- 
masted merchantman  v/as  ob- 
served by  a  Biitish  frigate  drift- 
ing before  the  gale.  Every  eye 
and  glass  were  on  her,  and  a 
canvas  shelter  on  a  deck  al- 
most  level  with  the  sea  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  there  yet 
might  be  life  on  board.  A  boat 
puts  off  with  instructions  to 
bear  down  upon  the  wreck. 
Away  after  that  drifting  hulk 
go  these  gallant  men  through 
the  swell  of  the  roaring  sea  ; 
they  reach  it  ;  they  shout,  and 
a  strange  object  rolls  out  of 
that  canvas.  Hauled  into  the 
boat,  it  proves  to  be  the  trunk 
of  a  man  bent  head  and  knees 
together,  so  dried  and  shrivel- 
led as  to  be  hardly  felt  within 
its  ample  clothing,  and  so  light 
that  a  mere  boy  lifted  it  on 
board.  It  is  laid  on  the  deck  ; 
in  horror  and  pity  the  crew 
gather  round  it  ;  it  shows  signs 
of  life;  they  draw  nearer; 
it  moves,  and  then  mutters — 
mutters   in  a  deep  sepulchral 
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voice  —  "  There  is  another 
man  !"  Saved  himself,  the  first 
use  the  saved  one  made  of 
speech  was  to  seek  to  save  an- 
other. Oh  !  learn  that  bltss- 
ed  lesson.  Be  daily  practis- 
ing it,  changing  thecr)',  "Lord 
save  me,  /perish,"  into  one  as 
welcome  to  a  Saviour's  ear, 
"  Lord,  save  them,  they  per- 
ish."— Guthrie. 

Pompey  the  Great  was  once 
in  vain  dissuaded  from  a  peril- 
ous undertaking.  "It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  live,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  go." 
To  the  imperative  demands  of 
truth  and  duty,  always  override 
the  lower  considerations  of 
mere  comfort,  reputation,  or 
safety.  The  fear  of  God  takes 
all  other  fear  away. 

234.  SELF-SACRIFICE.  — 

"histoid  of  Pousa,  the  Chi- 
nese potter,  that,  being  ordered 
to  do  some  great  work  for  the 
Emperor,  he  tried  long  to  make 
it, but  in  vain.  At  length,  driv- 
en to  despair,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  furnace,  and  the  effect 
of  his  self-immolation  on  the 
ware,  which  was  then  in  the  fire, 
was  such  that  it  came  out  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  porce- 
lain ever  known.  So  in  the 
Christian  ministry  ;  i.t  is  self- 
sacrifice  that  gives  real  excel- 
lence and  glory  to  our  work." 
—  W.  M.  Taylor. 

235.  SICKNESS,     compensa- 
tions.— Robert  Southwell  says, 

"  The  saddest  birds  a  season  find   to 
sing," 


and  some  of  the  sweetest  songs 
have  been  "  songs  of  the 
night,"  breathed  from  "  bosoms 
zoned  with  pain." 

One  sufferer  rejoicingly  ex- 
claimed, '*  I  have  found  a  new 
Bible."  Never  had  the  prom- 
ises appeared  so  bright  as  when 
in  the  darkness  of  sorrow  he 
was  cheered  by  their  light. 
Another,  dying  with  an  injured 
limb,  after  long  confinement, 
apostrophized  it  as  follows  : 
"  Vou  are  indeed  a  friend  and 
a  blessing.  You  brought  me 
to  my  bed.  You  brought  me  to 
myself.  You  brought  me  to  my 
Saviour,  and  now  have  brought 
me  very  near  my  heavenly 
home  !"  Sickness  sanctified 
does  not  petrify,  but  will  vivify 
the  sensibilities.  And  it  not 
only  mellows  the  heart  of  the 
sufferer,  but  evokes  sympa- 
thies before  dormant  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  As  the  king 
of  poets  says  : 

"  Passion  I  see  is  catching  ;  for  mine 

eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in 

thine, 
Begnn  to  water." 

236.  SILENCE.— It  has  been 
safely  enough  alleged  that,  of 
two  men  equally  successful  in 
the  business  of  life,  the  man 
who  is  silent  will  be  generall}'- 
thought  to  have  more  in  him 
than  the  man  who  talks  ;  the 
latter"  shows  his  hand;"  every- 
body can  tell  the  exact  length 
of  his  tether  ;  he  has  trotted 
himself  out  so  often  that  all  his 
points  and  paces  are  matters 
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of  notoriet)'.  But  of  the  taci- 
turn man  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  When  wc  see  a  dumb, 
strong  box  wiih  its  lid  braced 
down  by  iron  clasps,  and  se- 
cured by  a  jealous  padlock, 
involuntarily  we  suppose  that 
its  contents  must  be  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  gauds 
and  knick-knacks  which  are 
unguardedly  scattered  about  a 
lady's  drawing-room. — Francis 
Jacox. 

237.  SILENCE.— Christ  "an- 
swered him  nothing."  Zoroas- 
ter says,  "that  it  is  needful  to 
learn  the  art  of  silence  that  we 
may  not  betray  ourselves.  He 
who  knows  not  how  to  be  si- 
lent knows  not  how  to  speak." 

238. — Bcngel  suggests  that  loss  of 
speech  was  a  medicine  to  Zech- 
arias  lest  he  should  have  been 
swollen  up  with  pride  on  ac- 
count of  the  promised  great- 
ness of  John.  As  it  was,  "  Five 
words  cost  him  forty  weeks' 
Filence,"  says  the  quaint 
Ouarles. 

239.  SILENCE. — Speech  is  sil- 
ver, silence, golden.  The  grace 
of  silence  is  a  means  of  sustain- 
ing a  holy  life,  as  Professor  Up- 
ham  shows  by  various  sugges- 
tions. A  vast  amount  of  time 
is  saved  from  mere  twaddle 
and  gossip, backbiting  and  dis- 
putation. Resentful  feelings 
die  under  repression  and  si- 
lence. Outward  quietness 
promotes  inward  peace,  which 
is  favorable  to  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work.     As  a  sheep  before  her 


shearers  is  dumb,  so  Christ, 
even  in  the  midst  of  exaspera- 
ting circumstances,  answered 
"never  a  word."  When  op- 
pressed and  afflicted  he  opened 
not  his  mouth.  He  who  keep- 
eth  his  tongue  keepeth  his 
soul.  The  same,  indeed,  is  a 
perfect  man. 

240.  SILENT   YEARS.— 

There  are  portions  of  our  life 
which  are  unhistoric.  They 
are  passed  in  obscurity.  They 
present  no  noteworthy  eras. 
The  biographer  will  find  there 
but  scanty  material.  For  the 
world  at  large  these  years  have 
no  speech,  no  language  :  their 
voice  is  not  heard.  Christ  had 
eighteen  such.  We  know  of 
his  birth  and  bojhood,  but  of 
the  period  between  twelve  and 
thirty  we  know  nothing.  It 
is  a  perfect  blank,  only  we  are 
sure  that  he  was  about  his 
Father's  business.  He  who  at 
twelve  "was  subject  to  his 
parents "  silently  and  gradu- 
ally filled  up  the  interval  in  fil- 
ial and  domestic  duty. 

241.  SIMPLICITY,  in  narra- 
tion. —  Apocryphal  legends 
tell  us  that  leopards  and 
lions  worshipped  Jesus,  roses 
sprung  up  under  his  step,  and 
palm  trees  bent  over  to  give 
him  their  dates.  The  idols  of 
Egypt  fell  with  sudden  crash 
from  their  pedestals,  and  lepers 
and  demons  were  healed  in 
presence  of  the  babe  of  Bethle- 
hem. Dr.  Milman  contrasts 
the    ungarnished  stJry  of  the 
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evangelists,  "  the  manner  in 
which  they  relate  in  the  same 
calm  and  equable  tone  the 
most  extraordinary  and  most 
trivial  events  ;  the  apparent 
ab'^ence  either  of  wonder  in 
the  writer,  or  the  desire  of 
producing  a  strong  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader." 

242.  SIMPLICITY,  of  faith. 
— Mysteries  are  not  contradic- 
tions or  absurdities.  Dr.  Bud- 
ington  says  :  "  Two  boys  were 
upon  a  hill  together,  watching 
the  sun  in  his  going  down. 
'  See,'  said  one  of  them,  *  how 
far  the  sun  has  moved  while 
we  have  been  watching  ! '  *  It 
has  not  moved  at  all,'  said  the 
other;  'you  remember  our 
teacher  told  us  so.'  *  I  know 
he  did,  and  told  us  it  is  the 
earth  that  moves  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  The  earth 
is  beneath  our  feet,  and  see  it 
does  not  stir.  The  sun  this 
morning  was  in  the  east, 
and  now  it  is  setting  in  the 
west.'  So  to  grown  men  there 
are  seemings  which  contradict 
the  truth  of  God.  Man's  duty 
Kes,  as  his  happiness  does, 
within  a  very  narrow  circle. 
You  see  the  evil  of  the  world, 
and  let  it  be  enough  for  you  to 
know  it  is  evil,  and  escape  it. 
You  see  the  salvation  of  Christ ; 
let  it  be  enough  for  )'ou  to 
know  that  it  brings  everlasting 
life,  and  take  it,  and  rejoice  in 
it  in  humility,  in  truthfulness, 
in  obedience  !" 

243.  SINGING.— The  tameness 


of  some  hymn-singers  is  re- 
buked by  the  variety  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling  shown  by 
birds.  Says  Willmott :  *•  The 
nightingale  despises  monotony. 
Its  song  has  sixteen  different 
burdens,  the  same  passage  be- 
ing never  reproduced  without 
some  change  or  einbellish- 
ment.  The  exertion,  however, 
is  more  conspicuous  in  the 
black  cap,  when  in  garden  or 
orchard  it  pours  forth  its  in- 
ward melody.  The  throat  is 
then  extended  with  the  gush  of 
notes.  And  this  intensity  of 
feeling  and  effort  is  sometimes 
fatal.  A  thrush  has  been 
known  to  break  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  midst  of  its  music  and 
drop  lifeless  from  the  tree. 
Nor  is  the  story  of  the  night- 
ingale dying  of  sorrow  to  be 
considered  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
poets.  One  or  two  instances 
of  its  emulative  combats  with 
human  musicians  are  suffi- 
ciently attested." 

244.  SLEEP,  abbreviated.— 
Talmage  has  said  that  the  peril 
of  ministers  and  other  literary 
workers  is  the  curtailment  of 
sleep,  which  sooner  brings 
the  "long  sleep."  He  says: 
"  When  the  sun  goes  down, 
God  puts  his  candle  out  and 
says  to  the  world,  '  My  child, 
you  had  better  go  to  sleep.  I 
have  put  my  candle  out.'  The 
brass-headed  nails  of  coffins 
are  made  out  of  gaslight  !  The 
money  that  a  man  makes  by 
midnight  toil  he  pays  to^vard 
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the   expenses   of   his  own  fu- 
neral." 

245.  SONS,  of  God. — The  son 
of  the  Roman  general,  Afri- 
canus,  wore  a  ring  that  bore 
his  father's  face  engraven  on 
the  stone.  So  degraded  did 
his  life  become  that  the  censors 
took  off  the  ring,  forbidding 
him  who  bore  not  the  image, 
to  carry  the  name,  of  the 
honored  dead.  Says  Featly, 
"  Neither  will  God  suffer  any 
to  bear  his  name  and  be  ac- 
counted his  sons  -who  bear 
not  his  image,  who  resemble 
not  hs  attributes  in  their 
virtues,  his  simplicity  in  their 
sincerity,  his  immutability  in 
their  constancy,  his  purity  in 
their  chastity,  his  goodness  in 
their  charity,  and  his  justice 
in  their  integrity." 

246.  SORROW.— The  obvious 
use  of  sorrow  is  to  remind  of 
God.  It  would  seem  that  a 
certain  shock  is  needed  to 
bring  us  in  contact  with  re- 
ality. We  are  not  conscious  of 
our  breathing  till  obstruction 
niakts  it  felt.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  possession  of  a 
heart  till  some  disease,  some 
sudden  joy  or  sorrow,  rouses 
it  into  extraordinary  action. 
And  we  are  not  conscious  of 
the  mighty  cravings  of  our  half 
divine  humanity  ;  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  God  within  us 
t  11  some  chasm  yawns  which 
must  be  filled,  or  till  the  rend- 
ing asunder  of  our  affections 
forces  us  to  bcco'mo  fearfully 


conscious  of  a   need. 
Robertson, 


■F.    W. 


247.  SOUL,    its    value.— The 

other  motives  of  the  minister's 
work  seem  to  me  to  stand 
around  this  great  central  mo- 
tive as  the  staff  officers  stand 
around  a  general.  He  needs 
them.  They  execute  his  com- 
mands. He  could  not  do  his 
work  without  them.  But  he 
is  not  dependent  upon  them 
as  they  are  upon  him  ;  any 
one  of  them  might  fall  away, 
and  he  could  still  fight  the 
battle.  They  get  their  dignity 
from  him.  The  power  of  the 
battle  is  in  him.  If  he  falls, 
the  cause  is  ruined.  So  stand 
the  subordinate  motives  of  the 
ministry  around  the  command- 
ing motive,  the  realized  value 
of  the  human  soul. — F.  Brooks. 

248.  SOUL,  neglected.— "Two 
things  a  master  commits  to  his 
servant's  care,"  saiih  one.  "  the 
child  and  the  child's  clothes." 
It  will  be  but  a  poor  excuse 
for  the  servant  to  say  at  his 
master's  return,  "  Sir,  here  are 
all  the  child's  clothes  neat  and 
clean,  but  the  child  is  lost  !" 
Much  so  will  be  the  account 
that  many  will  give  to  God  of 
their  souls  and  bodies  at  the 
great  day.  "  Lord,  here  is  my 
body  ;  I  was  very  careful  for  it. 
I  neglected  nothing  that  be- 
longed to  its  content  and  v/el- 
fare  ;  but  for  my  soul,  that  is 
lost  and  cast  away  forever.     I 

I       took    little   thought    and  care 
abcut  it." — Fla'jt'l 
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249.  SOUL,  how  valued.— A 
newsboy,  or  some  other  street 
Arab,  picks  up  on  the  side- 
walk, near  the  entrance  of  an 
opera  house,  a  little  shining 
object  that  looks  like  a  bit  of 
glass.  When  he  has  wiped 
the  dirt  from  it,  the  glitter  of 
the  little  stone  is  so  bright 
that  he  fancies  it  may  be  a 
jewel.  It  is  taken  to  a  jeweller, 
who  recognizes  it  as  a  diamond 
dropped  from  some  opera- 
goer's  dress,  and  forthwith 
offers  several  hundred  dollars 
to  secure  it.  The  price  which 
an  experienced  dealer  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  that  brilliant 
determines  its  value.  If  it  be 
a  bit  of  glass,  it  is  not  worth  a 
dime  to  him  ;  but  a  pile  of 
gold  is  not  too  much  to  pay 
for  it  if  it  be  a  diamond.  This 
homely  incident  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  value  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  puts  upon  a 
human  soul.  If  the  soul  be 
nothing  more  than  some  mod- 
ern materialists  pronounce  it 
— a  mere  function  of  a  physical 
brain,  and  to  die  with  that 
brain — then  Christ's  incarna- 
tion and  sufferings  and  teach- 
ings and  intercessions  become 
an  unaccountable  mystery. — 
T.  L.  Ctiyler. 

250.  SPEECH.— Our  words 
are  commentaries  on  our  wills, 
for  when  we  speak  we  make, 
as  it  were,  a  dissection  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  read  an  anat- 
omy lectlire  upon  ourselves. 
Our  wanton  talk  discovers  a 
stew  in  our  heart ;  when   our 


words  are  swords,  our  heart 
is  a  slaughter-house  ;  when 
we  bear  false  witness,  that  is 
the  mint  ;  when  we  worship 
mam  non,  that  is  the  temple. 
The  heart  is  the  shop  and  the 
workhouse  of  all  evil. 

251.  SPEECH,    extempore. — 

I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
admitting  of  no  exception,  that 
a  man  will  speak  well  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  written  much, 
and  that  with  equal  talents  he 
will  be  the  finest  extempore 
speaker,  when  no  time  for  pre- 
paring is  allowed,  who  has 
prepared  himself  most  sedu- 
lou>ly  when  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  a 
premeditated  speech.  —  Loid 
Broiighavi, 

252.  STYLE.— I  think  that  it  is 
almost  necessary  for  a  man  to 
preach  sometimes  to  congrega- 
tions which  he  does  not  know, 
in  order  to  keep  this  impres- 
sion of  preaching  to  humanity, 
and  so  to  keep  the  truth  which 
he  preaches  as  large  as  it  ought 
to  be.  He  who  ministers  to 
the  same  people  always,  know- 
ing them  minutely,  is  apt  to  let 
his  preaching  grow  minute,  to 
forget  the  world,  and  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  about  the 
Gospel  that  one  would  make 
about  the  force  of  gravitation, 
if  he  came  to  consider  it  a 
special  arrangement  made  for 
these  few  operations  which  it 
accomplishes  within  his  own 
house. — P.  Brooks. 

253.  STYLE.— St.rle  is  only  the 
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frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It 
is  like  the  sash  of  a  window  ; 
a  heavy  sash  will  obscure  the 
light.  The  object  is  to  have  as 
little  sash  as  will  hold  the 
lights,  that  we  may  not  think 
of  the  frame,  but  have  the  most 
light. — Enifuons. 

254.  SUCCESS,  how  secured. 

— Norihcote  was  asked  in  re- 
gard to  an  artist  fresh  from  his 
Italian  tour,  "Will  he  net 
make  a  great  painter  ?"  "  No, 
never!"  "Why  not?"  "Be- 
cause he  has  an  income  of 
/"6000  a  year."  How  could  he, 
d.indled  in  ease,  ever  be  a  man 
of  real  power?  So  an  English 
chancellor  once  was  consulted 
by  a  parent  who  wished  to  have 
his  son  shine  at  the  bar.  He 
advised  him  first  to  spend  his 
own  fortune,  then  his  wife's 
fortune,  then  go  to  work  in  his 
profession,  and  there  would  be 
little  fear  of  his  failure.  Said 
the  great  statesman,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Burke,  "  I  was  not 
rocked  and  swaddled  and 
dandled  into  a  legiblator.  The 
motto  for  a  man  like  me  is, 
'  I  shine  in  adversity.'  " 

255.  SUCCESS.— It  is  often 
born  in  the  stimulus  of  peril. 
Sheridan  once  found  his  troops 
retreating  before  the  onward 
push  of  the  rebels.  The  gen- 
eral in  command  exclaimed, 
"  O  sir,  we  are  beaten  !"  "  No. 
you  arc  beaten,  but  the  army  is 
not  beaten  !"  said  Sheridan, 
who  at  once  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  by  tlie 


power  of  his  own  unconquera- 
ble valor  turned  the  tide  of 
war.  A  greater  than  he  once 
said  that  he  was  "  perplex<  d 
but  not  in  despair,  cast  down 
but  not  destroyed."  Shelley 
sa}Sthat  poets  "learn  in  suf- 
fering what  they  teach  in  song  " 
The  goldfinch,  it  is  said,  sings' 
sweetest  when  pierced  by  thorn 
or  needle — and  so  pain  and 
peril,  loss  and  sorrow,  are 
often  the  best  things  we  can 
have  to  develop  power  and 
fortitude,  sweet  patience  and 
heroic  endeavor. 

256.  SYMBOL,  of  loyalty.— 
"The  wedding  garment  was 
thus  regarded  at  the  King's 
Supper,"  says  Arnot.  Not  its 
cost,  not  its  material,  but  its 
meaning  was  every  thing. 
"The  meanest  rag  suddenly 
thrown  across  the  shoulders, 
arranged  so  as  unequivocally 
to  express  the  wearer's  faith, 
may  be  a  better  evidence  of 
loyalty  than  the  richest  silks 
of  the  East.  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.  Italian 
patriots,  at  the  crisis  of  their 
conflict  with  multiform  oppres- 
sion, and  while  the  strong 
yoke  of  the  despot  was  still 
upon  their  necks,  contrived  to 
dispLay  their  darling  tricolor 
by  a  seemingly  accidental  ar- 
rangement of  red,  white,  and 
green  among  the  vegetables 
which  they  exhibited  in  the 
market  or  carried  to  their 
homes." 

257.  TACT  AND  TALENT. 

— Talent  is  something,  hut  tact 
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Is  every  thing.  Talent  is 
serious,  sober,  grave,  and  re- 
spectable— tact  is  all  that,  and 
more  too.  It  is  not  a  sixth 
sense,  but  it  is  the  life  of  all 
the  five.  It  is  the  open  eye, 
the  quick  ear,  the  judging 
taste,  the  keen  smell,  and  the 
lively  touch  ;  it  is  the  inter- 
preter of  all  riddles — the  sur- 
mounter  of  all  difficulties — the 
remover  of  all  obstacles.  It 
is  useful  in  all  places,  and  at 
all  times  ;  it  is  useful  in  soli- 
tude, for  it  shows  a  man  his 
way  into  the  woild  ;  it  is  use- 
ful in  society,  for  it  shows  him 
his  way  through  the  world. 
Talent  is  power — tact  is  skill  ; 
talent  is  weight — tact  is  mo- 
mentum ;  talent  knows  what 
to  do— tact  knows  how  to  do 
it ;  talent  makes  a  man  re- 
spectable— tact  will  make  him 
respected  ;  talent  is  wealth — 
tact  is  ready  money.  For  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
tact  carries  it  against  talent — 
ten  to  one. 

258.  TEMPER,  how  preserv- 
ed.— Some  say  that  they  can- 
not preserve  their  tempers. 
Yet  it  may  easily  be  done 
on  the  self-sealing  principle. 
It  is  only  to  "  keep  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  tighily  closed." 

259.  TEMPERANCE.  — Phy- 
sic ofien  is  only  a  substitute 
for  exercise  and  temperance. 

260.  TEMPTATION.  —  The 
mind  is  weak  where  it  has 
once   given    way.     It    is   long 


before  a  principle  restored  can 
become  as  firm  as  one  that 
has  never  been  moved.  It  is 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mound  of 
a  reservoir:  if  this  mound  has 
in  one  place  been  broken, 
whatever  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  repaired  part  as 
strong  as  possible,  the  proba- 
bility is  that,  if  it  give  way 
again,  it  will  be  in  that  place, — 
John  Foster. 

261.  TEXT,  brought  by  abird. 
— In  his  early  ministry,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  troubled  in  find- 
ing texts.  He  says  that  af- 
ter reading  and  praying  all 
day  he  could  find  no  light. 
He  was,  as  Bunyan  would  say, 
"  much  troubled  up  and  down 
in  his  thoughts."  Just  then 
he  walked  to  the  window  and 
saw  a  poor,  solitary  canary- 
bird  on  the  slates,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  sparrows,  who 
were  all  pecking  at  it  as  if  they 
would  tear  it  to  pieces.  At 
that  moment  the  verse  came  to 
his  mind,  "  My  heritage  is  un- 
to me  as  a  speckled  bird." 
He  says  that  he  went  to  church 
with  composure,  considering 
the  passage  during  a  long  and 
lonely  walk,  and  preached 
with  "freedom  to  myself  and, 
I  believe,  with  comfort  to 
my  rustic  audience.  The  text 
was  sent  to  me,  and  if  the 
ravens  did  not  bring  it,  cer- 
t.iinly  the  sparrows  did. 

"  At  another  time  I  opened 
my  Bible  to  find  the  text, 
which  I  had  carefully  studied 
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as  the  topic  of  discourse,  when 
on  the  opposite  page  another 
passage  of  Scripture  sprang 
upon  me,  as  a  lion  from  a 
thicket,  with  vastly  more  pow- 
er  than  I  had  felt  when  con- 
sidering the  text  which  I  had 
chosen.  I  was  desirous  to  run 
on  the  track  which  I  had  care- 
fully planned,  but  the  other 
text  would  take  no  refusal, 
and  seemed  to  tug  at  my  skirts, 
crying,  '  No,  no  ;  you  must 
preach  from  me.  God  would 
have  you  follow  me.'  I  delib- 
erated wiihin  myself  as  to  my 
duty,  for  I  would  neither  be 
fanatical  nor  unbelieving. 
At  last  I  thought  within  my- 
self, 'Well,  I  should  like  to 
preach  the  sermon  I  have  pre- 
pared, but,  still,  as  this  text 
constrains  me,  it  may  be  of  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  I  will  ven- 
ture upon  it,  come  what  ma}'.' 
I  most  always  announce  my 
divisions  very  soon  after  the 
exordium,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, contrary  to  my  usual 
custom,  I  did  not  do  so,  for  a 
reason  which  some  of  you  may 
probably  guess.  I  passed 
through  the  first  head  with 
considerable  liberty,  speaking 
perfectly  extemporaneously, 
both  as  to  thought  and  word. 
The  second  point  was  dwelt 
upon  with  a  consciousness  of 
unusual  quiet,  efficient  power, 
but  I  had  no  idea  what  the 
third  would  or  could  be,  for 
the  text  yielded  no  more  mat- 
ter just  now,  nor  can  I  tell 
even  now  what  I  could    have 


done  had  not  an  event  oc- 
curred upon  which  I  had 
never  calculated.  I  had 
brought  myself  into  great 
difficulty  by  obeying  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  divine  im- 
pulse, and  felt  comparatively 
easy  about  it,  believing  that 
God  would  help  me,  and 
knowing  that  I  could  close 
the  service  should  there  be 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  I 
liad  no  need  to  deliberate,  for 
in  one  moment  we  were  in 
total  darkness — the  gas  had 
gone  out,  and,  as  the  aisles 
were  crowded,  it  was  a  great 
peril,  but  a  great  blessing. 
What  was  I  to  do  then  ?  The 
people  were  a  little  frightened, 
but  I  quieted  them  instantly, 
by  telling  them  not  to  be 
alarmed  though  the  gas  was 
out,  for  it  would  be  soon  re- 
lighted ;  and  as  for  myself, 
having  no  manuscript,  I  could 
speak  just  as  well  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light,  if  they  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  sit  and  listen. 
Had  my  discourse  been  ever 
so  elaborate,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  have  continued 
it,  and  so,  as  my  plight  was,  I 
was  less  embarrassed.  I  turned 
at  once,  mentally,  to  the  well- 
known  text,  which  speaks  of 
the  child  of  light  walking  In 
the  darkness,  and  the  child  of 
darkness  walking  in  the  light, 
and  found  appropriate  re- 
marks and  illustrations  pour- 
ing in  upon  me.  When  the 
lamps  were  again  lit  I  saw 
before  me  an  audience  as  rapt 
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and  subdued  as  ever  a  man 
beheld  in  his  life.  The  odd 
thing  of  all  was,  that  afterward 
two  persons  came  forward  to 
make  a  confession  of  their 
faith  who  professed  to  have 
been  converted  that  evening." 

262.  THOROUGHNESS,  in 
study. — Daniel  Webster  said 
that  there  was  not  an  article, 
section,  word,  or  even  a  comma, 
in  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion which  he  had  not  studied 
in  every  possible  construction 
and  relation.  He  had  it  "  by 
heart "  in  more  senses  than  one, 
and  it  was  only  less  sacred  to 
him  than  the  Bible  itself.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that 
the  Archbishop  of  York  should 
say  that  "in  five  minutes  I 
learned  more  of  American  in- 
stitutions, and  of  the  peculiar 
working  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, than  in  all  that  I  had 
ever  heard  or  read  from  any  or 
all  other  sources." 

263.  THOUGHTS.— Thoughts 
shut  up  want  air,  and  spoil 
like  bales  unopened  to  the 
sun. 

He  who  knows  nothing  never 
doubts. 

The  heart  of  a  wise  man  is  a 
mirror,  which  reflects  every  ob- 
ject without  being  sullied  by 
any. 

Our  lives  should  be  pure  as 
snow-fields,  where  our  foot- 
steps leave  a  mark,  but  not  a 
stain. 

When  a  man  wishes  only  to 
speak   plain  truth,  he  may  say 


a  great  deal   in  a  very  narrow 
compass. 

264.  TIME,  wasted.— What  do 
you  do  with  your  time  ?  It 
caused  Domitian  to  be  greatly 
despised  when  it  was  reported 
that  he  spent  hours  in  catching 
flies.  It  was  told  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Artaxer.xes  that  he 
spent  whole  days  in  making 
handles  for  knives.  Whatshal 
be  thought  of  us  Avhen  we  con- 
fess that  wr  have  no  time  to 
pray,  but  th  \t  there  is  time  for 
trifles. — A.  Fitchic. 

265.  TIME,  its  treasures. — 
Every  year  carries  away  some- 
thing beloved  and  precious  into 
a  soft  and  visionary  twilight. 
It  is  the  nature,  of  bells  to  bring 
out  this  lone  of  mournfulncss. 
Every  chime  h.'vs  its  connecting 
toll.  Each  wrek  locks  the 
gate  of  its  predecessor  and 
keeps  the  key.  Thus  it  be- 
comes a  monument  which  the 
old  sexton  Time  ^vatches  over. 
Beautiful  is  it,  irdeed,  when 
studded  with  the  rirh  jewels  of 
wise  hours  and  holy  minutes  ; 
most  magnificen*-  of  sepul- 
chres !  The  dust  of  our  own 
creations,  our  hopes,  thought-, 
virtues,  and  sins — is  to  us  tiie 
costliest  deposit  in  ihf  burial- 
ground  of  the  world  — R.  A. 

Willmoit. 

266.  TOBACCO.  — Lord  Pal- 
merston.at  an  agricultural  din- 
ner, said  that  "  the  fir-^t  stco  \^ 
the  downward  course  cf  =» 
farm  laborer  begins  at  the  to- 
bacco shop." 
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267. — Mr.  Buckle,  an  English 
magistrate,  said  that  "  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  of  juvenile 
criminality  are  traced  either  to 
stealing  tobacco,  or  money  with 
which  to  buy  it." 

268.  TOGETHERS.  —  These 
seven  "  logethers"  are  seven 
links  of  a  chain  which  bind 
us  indissolubly  to  Christ  ; 
Crucified  together ;  quickened 
together  ;  laised  together ;  seat- 
ed together  in  heavenly  places  ; 
sufferers  together ;  heirs  to- 
gether ;  and  glorified  together 
with  Christ.  They  indicate  the 
everlasting  purpose  of  God  in 
our  redemption,  and  his  plan 
in  effecting  that  purpose. 

269.  TOIL,  the  law.  —  Ruskin 
never  said  a  truer  thing  than 
this:  "  If  you  want  knowledge, 
you  must  toil  for  it  ;  if  food, 
you  must  toil  for  it  ;  and  if 
pleasure,  you  must  toil  iox  it." 
Toil  is  the  law.  Pleasure 
comes  through  toil,  and  not  by 
self-indulgence  and  indolence. 
When  one  gets  to  love  work 
his  life  is  a  happy  one. 

270.  TRAVEL.  —  Bowes  re- 
marks that  travel  mirrors  life 
and  its  changes  ;  illustrates  the 
providential  care  of  God;  opens 
channels  for  usefulness,  and  is 
a  conspicuous  revelation  of 
character.  He  quotes  Lavater's 
saying,  that  three  days'  travel 
with  a  person  reveals  more  of 
liis  real  character  than  one 
hour's  talk  daily  for  many 
years. 


271. — Archbishop  Leighton  ex- 
pressed the  strange  wish  to  die 
at  an  inn,  "  because,"  he  said, 
"  it  looks  like  a  pilgrim's  going 
home,  to  whom  the  whole  world 
is  but  like  a  large  and  noisy 
inn,  and  he  a  wayfarer,  tan«iy- 
ing  in  it  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  hastening  on- 
ward to  his  Father's  house." 
This  desire  was  granted.  He 
died  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Warwick 
Lane,  London. 

272.  TRUTH. — Martial  images, 
mechanical  powers,  and  the 
elements  of  nature  are  laid 
under  tribute  to  express  it.  It 
is  a  sword,  a  bow  made  naked, 
a  helmet,  shield,  buckler,  ex- 
ceeding broad  ;  it  cannot  be 
broken.  Goads,  nails,  fire,  a 
hammer,  are  its  symbols.  It 
breaketh  the  flinty  rock  ;  it  is 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds.  Opposite  and 
contrasted  emblems  are  tasked 
to  portray  its  many-sided  ex- 
cellence. It  is  a  fountain  ; 
it  runneth  very  swiftly,  yet  it 
standeth  forever.  It  is  a  pearl 
of  great  price,  better  than  ru- 
bies, like  apples  of  gold,  yet 
to  him  that  thirsteth  it  is  wine 
and  milk  ;  it  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  sweeter  than  the  honey- 
comb. Even  the  most  daring 
mysteries  of  speech  are  re- 
sorted to  to  intensify  truth  as 
a  power  in  the  universe.  It 
dwelt  with  God  before  the  hills, 
and  when  there  were  no  depths, 
then  was  it  by  him  as  one 
brought  up  with  him  ;  it  re- 
joiced always  before  him  ;  and 
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more,    it   is   God  :  "  I    am   the 
IvwiYi."— Austin  Phelps. 

273.  TRUTH,  unlike  error.— 
The  Roman  idolatry  was  very 
"liberal."  Among  the  four 
hundred  temples  of  the  "  Eter- 
nal City,"  every  citizen  and  so- 
journer might  find  a  god  to  suit 
his  tastes.  He  might  worship 
the  gods  of  the  heavens,  of  the 
earth,  of  the  sea.  or  of  the  deep, 
dark  under- world.  He  might 
pray  "  Good  Lord,"  or  "  Good 
devil,"  or  he  might  refuse  to 
pray  at  all.  He  might  worship 
any  one  of  the  gods  or  all  of 
them,  or  none  of  them,  "  with- 
out let  or  hindrance."  Ti- 
berius Caesar  was  a  pagan,  yet 
he  in  no  sense  compromised 
himself  by  his  proposition  to 
set  the  statue  of  Jesus  among 
the  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  It 
was  not  proposed  that  he  be 
worshipped  as  the  Supreme,  but 
only  as  one  of  the  many  local 
deities  worshipped  under  the 
shadow  of  the  eagles  of  Rome. 

Biit  the  Gospel  of  Christ  will 
accept  no  such  position  as  this. 
Christianity  is  an  Ishmaelite 
among  the  rtligions  of  the 
world,  its  hand  is  against  every 
other  ;  and  as  it  comes  to  be 
known,  the  hand  of  every  other 
is  against  it. 

274.  TRUTH,  intolerant.— 
Two  or  two  hundred  systems 
of  error  may  exist  side  by  side 
without  contest,  but  truth  and 
error  are  perpetually  hostile. 
Truth  brooks  no  rival.  Error 
may  be  modified  at  this  point 


or  that — you  may  use  any  arith- 
metical rule  in  the  procjss — 
you  may  add  to  it,  subtract 
from  it,  multiply,  or  divide  it 
with  impunit3\  But  trutn  is 
like  the  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
the  ripe  grape — let  it  be  marred 
by  the  touch  of  profane  hand.'^, 
no  art  can  restore  it.  It  makes 
no  compromises  ;  has  no  hypo- 
thetical syllogisms,  and,  like  a 
frost  picture,  it  shines  only 
where  God  has  placed  it  ;  no 
art  can  transfer  or  copy  it. 
Truth  is  the  most  intolerant 
and  exclusive  of  all  things. 

275.  TRUTH.— In  the  ancient 
world,  truth,  whether  theologi- 
cal or  physical,  was,  like  the 
costly  perfumes  of  the  East,  an 
exquisite  luxury  which  should 
be  found  ord}'  within  marble 
p.ilaces.  But  in  the  modern 
world  truth  has  become  like 
the  very  breezes  of  heaven — 
common  property,  and  is 
everywhere  sweet,  salutary, 
free.  This  vast  change  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  Never 
until  proclaimed  by  the  apos- 
tles had  it  been  surmised, 
either  by  Greek  or  Jew,  that 
sacred  Truth,  the  brightest 
daughter  of  the  skies,  might 
be  vulgarized  and  offered  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  mass  of 
mankind. — Isaac  TayLr. 

276.  TRUTH.  — Truth,  like 
cork,  will  be  uppermost  at  one 
time  or  another,  though  kept 
down  in  the  water. 

277. — One  lie  must  be  thatched 
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with  another,  or  it  will  soon 
rain  through. 

273.  TRUTH.— Its  essence, 
sa^s  Cudworlh,  is  not  in  let- 
ters and  words.  A  painter 
may  give  the  figure  and  color 
of  a  rose,  or  the  outline  of  a 
flame,  but  he  can  neither  put 
fragrance  into  one  nor  heat 
into  the  other.  The  musician 
may  write  out  the  score,  but 
the  characters  are  dumb  ?ave 
to  the  soul  that  interprets 
them.  So  "with  the  heart 
man  believeth,"  and  by  the 
spiiitual  man  alone  are  spirit- 
ual things  discerned. 

279.  TRUTHFULNESS.— 

It  is,  says  Butler,  the  girdle 
that  binds  the  entire  panoply, 
the  cementing  force  and  safe- 
guard of  society.  Falsehood 
vitiates  the  currents  of  family 
intercourse,  social  and  busi- 
ness traffic.  "Let  every  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  and  every  par- 
taker of  human  fellowship  un- 
weariedly  emphasize  the  su- 
preme worth  and  exemplify  the 
inherent  beauty  of  truthful- 
ness ! " 

280.  TWO       NATURES.— 

I  have  seen  from  a  sultry  hill- 
top in  Indian  summer  time 
two  opposing  winds  meet  on 
the  plain  below — the  sickly, 
enervating  south  wind,  and 
the  healthy,  brisk  north  wind, 
bringing  new  life  upon  its 
wings.  They  grapple — they 
swing  round  and  round  in 
spiral  wrath,  tearing  corn- 
stalk  and  early  fallen  leaves, 


and  lifting  dust  into  clouds. 
You  and  I  have  been  specta- 
tors between  two  natures  with- 
in our  own  breasts.  Spirit 
of  God,  blowing  where  thou 
listest,  prevail  thou  ! — Haynes. 

281.  UNBELIEF.— Some  are 
not  satisfied  with  those  proofs 
which  are  enough  for  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  We  ought  to 
know  when  belief  is  reason- 
ably demanded  in  spiritual 
things,  and  not  be  continually 
seeking  for  evidence.  Two 
hinges,  or  at  most  three,  are 
enough  for  a  door  ;  but  some 
minds,  in  requiring  evidence, 
are  like  one  who  should  fill 
the  whole  length  of  the  door 
with    hinges. — A^.  A  darns. 

2S2.  VAIN-GLORY,  the  proud 
man. — A  proud  man  is  a  fool  in 
fermentation,  that  swells  and 
boils  over  like  a  poriidge-pot. 
He  sets  out  his  feathers  like 
an  owl,  to  swell  and  seem 
bigger  than  he  is.  He  is 
troubled  with  a  tumor  and  in- 
flammation of  self-conceit,  that 
renders  every  part  of  him  stilT 
and  uneasy.  He  has  given 
himself  sympathetic  love- 
powder,  that  works  upon  him 
to  dotage,  and  has  transformed 
him  into  his  own  mistress.  He 
is  his  own  gallant,  and  makes 
most  passionate  addresses  to 
his  own  dear  perfections.  He 
commits  idolatry  to  himself, 
and  worships  his  own  image  ; 
though  there  is  no  soul  living 
of  his  church  but  himself,  yet 
he  believes  as  the  church  be- 
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licves,  and   maintains  his  faith 
with  the  obstinacy  of  a  fanatic. 
He   is  his  own   favorite  ;    and 
advances     himself,     not    only 
above  his   merit,  but  all   man- 
kind ;    is    both     Damon     and 
Pythias  to  his    own   dear  self, 
and  values  his  crony  above  his 
soul.       He   gives   place   to  no 
man  but  himself,  and  that  with 
very  great  distance  to  all  others, 
whom  he   esteems   not   worthy 
to  approach  him.     He  believes 
whatever    he    has    receives    a 
value  in  being  his  ;  as  a  horse 
in    a    nobleman's  stable    will 
bear  a  greater  price   than   in  a 
common     market.     He    is    so 
proud,  that  he  is  as  hard  to  be 
acquainted  with  himself  as  with 
others,    for  he   is  very  apt   to 
forget  who  he  is,    and  knows 
himself      only      superficially  ; 
therefore,    he      treats    himself 
civilly  as  a  stranger,  with  cere- 
mon)^    and     compliment,    but 
admits    of     no    privac)\      He 
strives  to  look  bigger  than  him- 
self, as  well   as  others  ;  and  is 
no  better  than  his  own  parasite 
and   flatterer.       A   little  flood 
will    make   a  shallow    torrent 
swell    above    its    banks,    and 
rage,     and  foam,    and    yield    a 
roaring    noise,    while    a  deep 
silent  stream  glides  quietly  on  ; 
so   a   vain-glorious,    insolent, 
proud  man   swells  with  a  little 
frail  prosperity,  grows  big  and 
loud, and  overflows  his  bounds, 
and  when  he  sinks,  leaves  mud 
and    dirt    behind    him.      His 
carriage    is    as    glorious    and 
haughty  as  if  he  was  advanrcd 


upon  men's  shoulders,  or 
tumbled  over  their  heads  like 
Knipperdolling.  He  fancies 
himself  a  Colosse  ;  and  so  he 
is,  for  his  head  holds  no  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  and  his 
foundation  is  lesser  than  his 
upper  stories.  We  can  natur- 
ally take  no  view  of  ourselves, 
unless  we  look  downward,  to 
teach  us  what  humble  admirers 
we  ought  to  be  of  our  own 
value.  The  slighter  and  less 
solid  his  materials  are,  the 
more  room  they  take  up, 
and  make  him  swell  the  bigger, 
as  feathers  and  cotton  will 
stuff  cushions  better  than 
things  of  more  close  and  solid 
parts. — Butler. 

283.  VANITY,  in  titles.— Ti- 
tles and  mottoes  to  books  are 
like  escutcheons  and  dignities 
in  the  hands  of  a  king..  The 
wise  sometimes  condescend  ta 
accept  of  them  ;  but  none  but 
a  fool  would  imagine  them 
of  any  real  importance.  We 
ought  to  depend  upon  intrinsic 
merit,  and  not  the  slender 
helps  of  the  title. — GoUsniilh. 

284. — A  man  that  should  call 
every  thing  by  its  right  name, 
would  hardly  pass  through  the 
streets  without  being  knocked 
down  as  a  commou  enemy. —  ,, 
Halifax, 

285.  VANITY,  and  pride.— No 
two  qualities  in  the  human 
mind  arc  more  essentially  dif- 
ferent, though  often  confound- 
ed, than  pride  and  vanity  ;  the 
proud  man  entertains  the  high- 
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est  opinion  of  himself ;  the  vain 
man  only  strives  to  infuse  such 
an  opinion  into  the  minds  of 
others  ;  the  proud  man  thinks 
admiration  his  due  ;  the  vain 
man  is  satisfied  if  he  can  but 
obtain  it  ;  pride,  by  stateliness, 
demands  re?pect  ;  vanity,  by 
little  artifices,  solicits  ap- 
plause :  pride,  therefore,  makes 
men  disagreeable,  and  vanity, 
ridiculous. — Ziinnierinan. 

286.  —  Beauty  gains  little,  and 
homeliness  and  deformity  lose 
much,  by  gaudy  attire.  Lysan- 
der  knew  this  was  in  part  true, 
and  refused  the  rich  garments 
that  the  tyrant  Dionysius  prof- 
fered to  his  daughters,  saying 
"  that  they  were  fit  only  to 
make  unhappy  faces  more  re- 
markable."— Ziiii  merman. 

287.  VARIETY,  of  talent.— 
One  man,  perhaps,  proves  mis- 
erable in  the  study  of  the  law, 
who  might  have  flourished  in  | 
that  of  physic  or  divinity  ; 
another  runs  his  head  against 
the  pulpit,  who  might  have 
been  serviceable  to  his  country 
at  the  plough  ;  and  a  third 
proves  a  very  dull  and  heavy 
philosopher,  who  possibly 
would  have  made  a  good  me- 
chanic, and  have  done  well 
enough  at  the  useful  philoso- 
phy of  the  spade  or  anvil. — 
Sotcth. 

288.  V  I  G  I  L  A  N  C  E.— As 

ploughing  requires  an  eye  in- 
tent on  the  furrow  to  be  made, 
and  is  marred  the  instant  one 
turns  ab:ut,  so  will  thcyc_me 


short  of  salvation  who  prose- 
cute the  work  of  God  with  a 
distracied  attention,  a  divided 
heart. — David  Brown. 

289.  VIRTU  E.— Chinamen 
wear  five  buttons  only  on  their 
coats,  that  they  may  keep  in 
sight  something  to  remind 
them  of  the  five  principal 
moral  virtues  which  Confucius 
recommended.  These  arc : 
Humanity,  Justice,  Order, 
Prudence,  and  Rectitude. 

290.  VIVIDNESS,      in 

thought. — The  focal  mirror  of 
the  microscopist  illuminates 
while  it  magnifies.  "So," 
says  Dr.  Taylor,  "one  illustra- 
tion which,  like  that  mirror, 
will  focalize  the  light  of  analo- 
gy upon  your  theme,  will  be 
worth  a  score  of  second-rate 
similitudes  which  merely  mo- 
mentaiily  flicker  before  it. 
One  lamp  is  worth  a  million 
fire  flies." 

291.  VOICE. — 'The  key-stone 
which  gives  stability  to  all  the 
rest,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  is 
facility  and  distinctness  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  Without  that, 
the  arrow  which  you  have  con- 
structed with  such  skill,  and 
the  bow  which  you  have  bent 
with  such  force,  will  be  merely 
ornamental  ;  it  is  effective  ut- 
terance alone  which  can  place 
the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
give  to  ihe  polished  shaft  the 
full  momentum  of  the  bow,  so 
that  it  shall  go  whizzing  to  its 
mark.  I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to   say  that  articulate   and 
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earnest  delivery  is  ever}'  thing 
in  a  sermon  ;  for  truth  is  in 
words  as  well  as  in  manner, 
and  far  more  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  Yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  effective  ut- 
terance will  give  force  even 
to  a  feeble  sermon,  while  care- 
less, hesitating,  and  indistinct 
speech  will  make  the  finest 
composition  fall  flat  and  pow- 
erless upon  the  listeners'  ears." 

292.  VOICE.  —  Christmas  Ev- 
ans, the  Bunyan  of  the  Eng- 
lish pulpit,  remarked  to  a 
young  preacher,  "  Never  raise 
your  voice  when  your  heart 
is  dry.  Let  your  heart  shout 
first  ;  let  it  begin  within." 
The  commonest  cause  of  poor 
vocal  utterance  is  indifference. 
As  soon  as  the  soul  kindles, 
elocution  improves.  That  spir- 
itual anointing  which  comes  of 
communion  with  God's  truth, 
and  by  prayer,  is,  therefore, 
no  less  a  rhetorical  aid  than  it 
is  an  exponent  of  inward  vital 
piety. 

293.  VOICE,    culture.  —  It    is 

largely  a  moral  training.  When 
the  heart  is  warm,  and  the  im- 
agination alive,  the  hard  and 
unsympathetic  tones  of  a  frigid 
speaker  are  not  heard.  Rules 
are  helpful  to  direct,  but,  after 
all,  elocution  is  but  an  instru- 
mental art.  It  was  the  inward 
life  that  clothed  the  vocal  ut- 
terances of  Christ  with  an  im- 
perial, yet  persuasive,  power. 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this 
man." 


294.  WANT,  the  fate  of  men 
of  genius.  —  Plauius  turned  a 
mill.  Terence  was  a  slave. 
Boethius  died  in  a  jail.  Paulo 
Borguese  had  fifteen  different 
trades,  and  starved  with  them 
all.  Tasso  was  often  dis- 
tressed for  five  shillings.  Scr- 
vin,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  men  of  his 
age,  died  drunk  in  a  brothel. 
Bentivoglio  was  refused  ad- 
mittance into  the  very  hospital 
he  founded  ;  and  Edmund  Al- 
len, contemporary  with  Shake- 
speare, died  in  his  own  alms- 
house. 

295. — Corneille  was  poor,  to  a 
proverb.  Racine  left  his  family 
to  be  supported  by  his  friends. 
Crichton  lost  his  life  in  a  mid- 
night brawl.  Butler  was  never 
master  of  fifty  pounds.  Otway 
is  said  to  have  died  with 
hunger.  Camoens  died  in  a 
hospital.  Vaughan  left  his 
body  to  the  surgeons  to  pay 
his  debts.  Cervantes  died 
for  want.  Churchill  died  a 
beggar.  Lloyd  died  in  the 
Fleet.  Bickerstaff  ran  away 
for  debt.  Goldsmith,  when 
he  died,  owed  two  thou- 
sand pounds  more  than  he 
possessed.  Hugh  Kelly  was 
in  similar  circumstances.  Paul 
Hiffernon  was  supported  by  a 
friendly  subscription.  Purden 
Jones,  author  of  the  "  Earl  of 
Essex,"  and  Boyce,  the  poet, 
died  in  great  distress:  the 
former  in  an  hospital,  the  latter 
in  a  garret.  Sterne  left  his 
family  in    penury ;    and   Mrs. 
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Manlc}',  author  of  "  The  New 
Atlantes,"  subsisted  on  charity, 
as  did  the  widow  of  Smollett  ; 
and    Foote   died    penniless. — 

Memoirs  of  Footc. 

296  WARNING,  heeded.  — 
Captain  B.  at  Malta  saw  a  ship 
sailing  out  of  the  harbor.  As 
he  gized  upon  the  beautiful 
object  he  observed  her  sud- 
denly tremble  ;  the  masis  went 
overboaid  as  she  sank.  She 
had  struck  on  a  rock,  and  so 
severe  had  been  the  shock  that 
she  instantly  went  down.  The 
solemn  spectacle  was  the  voice 
of  God  to  his  conscit-nce. 
Such  was  its  arousing  effect  on 
his  feelings  that  he  instantly 
fell  upon  his  knees,  exclaim- 
ing, "Such  will  be  the  ship- 
wreck of  my  soul.  O  Lord,  if 
Thou  dost  not  undertake  for 
me."  From  that  moment  he  saw 
himself  a  sinner,  and,  seeking 
Jesus,  found  salvation  through 
His  peace  speaking  blood. 

297.  WATCHFULNESS,  as 
well  as  devotion. — Prayer  is 
not  enough.  Like  our  fathers 
when  they  conquered  the  Eng- 
lish at  Bannockburn,  or  the 
English  when  they  conquered 
the  French  at  Cress}-,  we  are  to 
rise  from  our  knees  ;  to  stand 
up  and  fight;  to  quit  us  like 
men;  "having  done  all,"  to 
stand.  We  are  to  put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God  ;  and,  since 
wc  know  neither  when  nor 
where  the  adversary  may  as- 
sault us,  we  are  never  to  put 
it  off.     Live  and  die  in  harness 


— u^ing  such  precautions  as 
some  say  Cromwell  did  against 
the  assassin's  dagger  —  his 
dress  concealed  a  shirt  of  maiL 
In  the  council-chamber,  at  the 
banquet,  in  court  as  in  camp, 
he  wore  it  always.  Let  the 
good  man  go  to  his  workshop, 
counting-room,  market,  the 
place  of  business,  and  scenes 
of  enjoyment,  as  the  peasant 
of  the  east  to  his  plough,  where 
fiery  Bedouins  scour  the  land, 
and  bullets  whistling  from  the 
bush  may  suddenly  call  him  to 
drop  the  ox-goad  and  fly  to 
arms.  The  sun  glances  on 
other  iron  than  the  plough- 
share, a  sword  hangs  at  his 
thigh,  and  a  gun  is  slung  at  his 
back. — Guthrie. 

298.  WATER,  of  purifying. 
— Two  doves  are  taken.  One 
is  slain.  The  blood,  as  it  flows 
over  the  snowy  plumage  of  the 
fluttering  bird,  falls  into  the 
water,  and  that,  dyed  by  the 
crimson  stream,  now  becomes 
"water  of  purifying;"  the 
other  is  still  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest ;  is  dipped 
head,  feet,  wings,  and  feathers 
—  plunged  overhead — into  the 
blood-dyed  water.  It  is  "bap- 
tized unto  death."  And  brought 
out  before  the  people,  all  crim- 
soned with  blood,  the  priest 
opens  his  consecrated  hand 
and  restores  the  captive  to 
liberty.  Image  of  a  pardoned 
one  on  his  path  to  glory,  it 
spreads  out  its  wings,  and, 
beating  the  air  with  rapid  and 
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rejoicing  strokes,  flies  away  to 
its  forest  or  rocky  home. — 
Guthtie. 

299.  WEALTH.— The  calcula- 
tion of  riches  and  poverty  is 
truly  fantastical  ;  that  the  man 
who  wants  a  million  should  be  a 
prince,  an  J  he  who  wants  a 
groat,  a  beggir;  that  he  who 
breaks  for  ;i{^ioo,ooo,  and  in- 
jures thousands,  should  be  re- 
spected and  pitied  ;  while  he 
who  fails  only  for  a  few  hun- 
dreds, and  injures  but  a  few, 
should  be  despised  and  con- 
demned . —  Truslers  Meinoirs. 

300. — I  cannot  call  riches  better 
than  the  baggage  of  virtue  ;  the 
Roman  word  is  better,  im- 
pedimenta;  for  as  the  baggage 
is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to 
virtue  ;  it  cannot  be  be  spared 
nor  left  behind,  but  it  hin- 
derelh  the  march  ;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth 
or  disturbeth  the  victory  ;  of 
great  riches  there  is  no  real 
use,  except  it  be  in  the  distri- 
bution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit. 
— Bacon. 

301.  WINE  ;  its  effects. — Wine 
heightens  indifference  into" 
love,  love  into  jealousy,  and 
jealousy  into  madness.  It 
often  turns  the  good  natured 
man  into  an  idiot,  and  the 
choleric  into  an  assassin.  It 
gives  bitterness  to  resentment, 
it  makes  vanity  insupportable, 
and  displa3^s  every  little  spot 
of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  de- 
.fprmity.  r-:4^t/i  Jt'is. 


302.  WISDOM,    in    speech.— 
•When  the  infamous  Catherine  of 

Mt  dicis  had  persuaded  Cliarles 
IX.  of  France  to  massacre  all 
the  Protestants  in  the  king- 
dom, that  detestable  prince 
sent  orders  to  the  govern-  r'^ 
of  the  different  provinces,  \ 
put  all  the  Huguenots  to  death 
in  their  respective  districts. — 
"  Sire,"  answered  one  Catholic 
governor,  who  will  ever  be 
dear  to  humanit}',  "  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  )-our  Majesty 
not  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
order  I  have  received  must  be 
forged  ;  but  if,  which  God  for- 
bid, it  should  be  really  your 
Majesty's  order,  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  your  Majesty 
to  obey  it." 

303.  WISDOM,  learned 
through  mistakes. — A  man 
should  never  be  ashamed  to 
own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong, 
which  is  but  saying  in  other 
words  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterda)'. — Pope. 

304.  WISDOM,  scattered 
abroad.  —  When  knowledge, 
instead  of  being  bound  up  in 
books,  and  kept  in  libraries 
and  retirement,  is  obtruded  on 
the  public  in  distinct  sheets  ; 
when  it  is  canvassed  in  every 
assembly,  and  exposed  upon 
every  table, I  cannot  forbear  re- 
flecting upon  that  passage  in 
the  proverbs  :  "  Wisdom  crieth 
without,  she  uttereth  her  voice 
in  the  streets :  she  crieth  iij 
the  chief  place  of  concourse, 
in  the  opening  of  the  gales.  In 
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ihe  city  she  uttereth  her  words, 
saying,  How  long,  ye  simple 
ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity? 
and  the  scorners  delight  in 
their  scorning?  and  fools  hate 
knowledge  ?" — Spectator. 

305. — By  wisdom  we  become 
jess  dependent  for  satisfaction 
upon  the  physical  appetites ;  the 
gross  pleasures  of  sense  are 
more  easilj'  despised,  and  we 
are  made  to  feel  the  superiority 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  material 
part  of  our  nature.  Instead  of 
being  continually  solicited  by 
the  influence  and  irritation  of 
sensible  objects,  the  mind  can 
retire  within  herself  and  ex- 
patiate in  the  cool  and  quiet 
walks  of  contemplation.  — 
Robert  Hall. 

306.  WIT. — A  wit  is  a  very  un- 
popular denomination,  as  he 
carries  terror  along  with  him  ; 
and  people  in  general  are  as 
much  afraid  of  a  live  wit  in  com- 
pany, as  a  woman  ofa  gun  which 
she  thinks  may  go  off  of  itself, 
and  do  her  mischief.  Their  ac- 
quaintance is,  however,  worth 
seeking,  and  their  company 
worth  frequenting;  but  not  ex- 
clusively of  others,  nor  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  considered 
onl}-  as  one  of  that  particular 
set.  —  Chesterfield. 

307.  WIT,  Spanish. —  Cervan- 
tes is  the  truest  exponent  of 
the  Spanish  character.  His 
proverbs  are  those  of  grave 
thoughtfulncss  and  stately  hu- 
mor, animated  by  chivalry  and 
freedom.     Hear  him  : 


Praj-  devoutly  ;  but  hammer 
stoutly. 

One  ''Take!""  is  worth  two 
''  riloive." 

A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is 
worth  an  eagle  on  the  wing. 

The  golden  load  is  a  light 
load. 

Gifts  make  their  way  through 
walls  of  stone. 

The  approbation  of  the  ju- 
dicious should  far  outweigh 
the  censure  of  the  ignorant. 

Truth  is  the  mother  cf  His- 
tory, the  rival  cf  Time,  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Past,  the  example 
of  the  Present,  and  the  oracle 
of  the  Future. 

He  is  most  blest  who  lovrs, 
and  he  most  free  whom  love 
hath  most  enthralled. 

The  ermine  is  a  little  crea- 
ture with  ver)' white  fur.  Hunt- 
ers spread  with  mire  the  path 
to  its  haunts,  to  which  ihey 
then  drive  it,  knowing  that  it 
will  sooner  submit  to  captiv- 
ity than  to  defilement. 

This  last  epigram  recalls  the 
motto  of  the  brave  though  mis- 
guided Girondists,  "  Pot'nis 
111  or  i  (J  If  a  in  faJari" — "  Death 
rather  than  dishonor." 

308.  WORDS,  of  the  afflicted. 
— Out   of   the    depths    have    I 
cried     unto    Thee,    O    Lord. 
Have  mercy  upon  mc,  for  I  am 
weak.    Hold  not  Thy  peace  at   , 
my  tears.    Save  me,  O  God  !  for  ' 
the  waters   are  come  in   unto  * 
my    soul.      O    that    my   grief 
were     thorough))'    weighed,  it 
would    be    heavier    than    the 
sand  of  the  sea  I    The  cYdwn 
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is  fallen  from  our  head,  the  joy 
of  our  heart  is  ceased.  Our 
eyes  are  dim,  the  shadows  of 
evening  are  stretched  out. 
Have  pity  upon  me,  O  my 
friends !  for  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  touched  mo.  How 
is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and 
the  beautiful  rod  !  The  eye  of 
him  that  hath  seen  me  shall 
see  me  no  more.  He  shall  re- 
turn no  more  to  his  house. 
Where  is  God,  my  Maker,  who 
giveth  songs  in  the  night  ?  O 
that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  Him  !  Who  shall  roll 
away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre? 

309.  WORDS,  to  the  Afflicted. 
— I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life.  He  that  believeth  in 
Me,  though  he  were  dead,  )'et 
shall  he  live,  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die.  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God.  Cast  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
sustain  thee.  Though  He 
cause  grief,  yet  will  He  have 
compassion,  according  to  the 
multitude  of  His  mercies. 
Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
correcteih.  Asa  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  piti- 
eth them  that  fear  Him.  As 
one  whom  his  mother  comfort- 
eth,  so  will  I  comfort  you. 
In    quietness    and    confidence 


shall  be  your  strength.     I  will 
cause  you    to   pass   under  the 
rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into 
the  bond  of  the  covenant.    Let 
not   your   heart    be    troubled. 
As   many  as  I  love,  I   rebuke 
and    chasten.      The    Lord    is 
good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day 
of  trouble,   and    He    knoweth 
them    that   trust  in  Him.     He 
doth   not   afflict  willingly,   nor 
grieve    the    children    of    men. 
His  anger  endureth  but  a  mo- 
ment ;    in     His    favor    is   life. 
Weeping    may   endure    for    a 
night,  but    joy  cometh   in    the 
morning.    He  maketh  sore  and 
bindeth    up;     He    woundeth, 
ani    His    hands   make  whole. 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes.     The  God  of 
all  comfort  who  comforteth  us 
in  all  our  tribulation,  He  hath 
not  despised  nor  abhorred  the 
affliction    of  the   afflicted.     In 
all   their  affliction   He  was  af- 
flicted, and    the   angel    of  His 
presence    saved    them.       The 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and 
underneath   are   the    everlast- 
ing   arms.     His   left   hand    is 
under  my  head,  and   His  right 
hand   doth  embrace  me — until 
the  day  break  and  the  shadows 
flee    away.     Tliough    I     w.iik 
through  the  valley  of  the  shad- 
ow  of  death,    I    will    fear   no 
evil,    for  Thou    art    with    me. 
I    know,    O    Lord  !    that    Thy 
judgments  are  right,  and  that 
Thou   in    faithfulness   hast  af- 
flicted me.     Not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt,     I  have  laid  help 
on  one  mighty  to  save.     Come 
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unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  I  have  loved 
thee  with  an  everlasting  love. 
Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee.  Be  of  good  comfort,  He 
calleth  thee  ;  refrain  thy  voice 
from  weeping  and  thine  eyes 
from  tears.  The  voice  of  my 
Beloved  !  My  Lord  and  my 
God  !  tliough  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him.  Wb.y  art 
thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ! 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  Hope  thou  in 
God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him 
forthe  help  of  His  countenance. 
Why  weepest  thou  ?  Are  the 
consolations  of  God  small  with 
thee?  He  that  spared  not  His 
own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  also  free'y  give  us 
all  things  ?  This  is  the  will  of 
God,  even  your  sanctification. 
He  who  hath  begun  a  good 
work  in  you  will  perform  it 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day 
is  at  hand,  and  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  and 
come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads ;  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away.  There  shall 
be  no  night  there.  Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  then  face  to  face.  Them 
also  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  Him.     So  shall 


we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
Wherefore  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words. 

310.  WORDS,  of  the  wise.— 
Basil  Montague  says  that,  as  we 
justly  expect  a  greater  knowl- 
edge and  riper  judgment  from 
a  man  of  years  than  from  a 
youth,  so  we  may  justly  expect 
more  from  this  age  of  the 
world,  enriched  as  it  is  with 
the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  the  past. 

311. — Bishop  Home  says  that  a 
newspaper  is  the  history  of  the 
world  for  one  day,  a  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  have  more 
to  do  than  with  that  which  has 
passed  away.  The  thought 
that  this,  too,  will  soon  take  its 
place  in  the  repositories  of  the 
dead  should  check  our  too 
fond  love  of  its  passing  pleas- 
ures and  treasures. 

312.  — Charnock  observes  that  un- 
sanctified  knowledge  is  Satan's 
greatest  tool,  but  sanctified,  it 
is  the  Holy  Spirit's  greatest 
aid,  carrying  a  torch  before 
Faith,  opening  eternity's  door 
to  Hope,  giving  Joy  its  sweet- 
est song.  Patience  its  strongest 
motives,  and  Resignation  its 
noblest  patterns. 

313. —  Knowledge  rightly  used  is 
Moses'  rod  working  wonders; 
otherwise  it  is  the  rod  thrown 
under  feet  and  turned  to  a 
serpent. 

314.  —  Waiting  is  sometimes 
wisest.  "  I  let  time  chew  my 
question  for   me,"   says   Bush- 
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nell.  He  had  "  many  questions 
hanging  on  pegs  to  take  down 
in  turn  as  their  time  should 
come."  He  would  let  them 
hang,  look  at  them  now  and 
then,  move  freely  about  them, 
and  see  them  on  one  side  and 
on  another,  till  sometime, 
after  patient  waiting,  the  se- 
cret opened  and  the  doubt  dis- 
solved. 

315. — This  advice  may  be  wise 
in  philosophical  matters,  but 
in  matters  of  right  and  wrong- 
doing there  should  be  no  dally- 
ing with  temptation,  no  stifling 
of  conscience.  "  Choose  you 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 

316. — "  Take  heed  to  your  eyes," 
was  the  door-keeper's  warning 
\o  those  who  entered  the  tem- 
_  ]e  of  Diana, so  dazzling  was  its 
brightness.  Says  one,  "  What 
faculties  of  vision  must  we 
have  to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Temple  above  !"  » 

317. — When  Cicero  was  banished 
from  Ita!}',  and  Demosthenes 
from  Athens,  it  is  said  that 
they  wept  every  time  their  eye 
turned  toward  their  own  land. 
So  with  the  believer's  thoughts 
of  the  heavenly  home  into 
which  he  is  not  yet  allowed  to 
enter.     His  thoughts, 

"  like  palms  in  exile, 
Clrmb  up  to  look  and  pray 
For  a  glimpse  of  that  dear  country 
That  lies  so  far  away.  " 

318.  WORDS.— Take  but  five 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
each  day, and  our  talk  recorded 
would  make  a  printed  volume 


of  525  pages  in  a  week,  and  in 
70  years  3640  octavo  volumes. 
The  first  Avould  be  but  child's 
prattle  ;  later  the  conversation 
of  youth  and  manhood.  How 
much  of  prayer  ?  how  much  of 
love,  and  of  hate  ?  "  When  the 
books  are  opened,"  books  of 
speech  as  well  as  of  memory 
will  be  seen.  "  It  any  man 
offend  not  in  words  the  same 
is  a  perfect  man." 

319.  WORKS,  and  belief- 
There  is  a  process  in  chemistry 
by  which  their  invisible  vapors 
are  poured  past  a  cold  standard 
of  metal  ;  at  first  much  vapor 
mingling  with  the  air,not  touch- 
ing the  standard,  yet  some  is 
chilled,  precipitated,  frozen. 
Pour  on  more  and  more.  Soon 
you  have  a  monolith  of  shining 
crystal,  and  increasing  every 
hour.  There  is  a  strange  crys- 
tallization of  works  into  faith. 
That  which  a  man  does  is  trans- 
mitted into  belief. — Haynes. 

320.  WORLD,  a  madhouse. — 
Delusive  ideas  are  the  motives 
of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
and  a  healed  imagination,  the 
power  by  which  their  actions 
are  incited  ;  the  world,  in  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  large  madhouse. — ■ 
Mackenzie, 

321. — The  evils  of  the  world  will 
continue  until  philosophers  be- 
come kings,  or  kings  become 
philosophers. — Plato. 

322.    WORLDLINESS 

— Louis    XIII.    had    a   theatre 
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and  a  chapel  at  Versailles,  and 
the  same  spirit  presided  over 
both.  Is  there  not  something 
of  the  same  spirit  to-day?  The 
pulpit  surely  will  leflect  pop- 
ular taste.  If  youth,  style, 
sound,  and  mere  oratorical 
display  are  preferred  to  experi- 
ence, learning,  and  deep  spirit- 
uality, "candidates"  will  ca- 
ter to  the  demands  of  their 
employers. 

323.  WORLDLINESS.— Hen- 
ry IV,  on  one  occasion  asked 
the  Duke  of  Alva  if  he  had 
noticed  the  eclipse  that  had 
recently  occurred.  He  re 
plied,  "  I  have  so  much  to  do 
on  earth  that  I  have  no  time 
to  look  up.  to  heaven." 

324.  WORLDLINESS,  in  the 

ministry.  —  Melancthon  says 
that  it  will  not  do  for  the  man 
of  God  to  have  "  altcrum  fedem 
in  curia,  altertim  in  teniplo' — 
"  one  foot  in  the  market-place, 
one  in  the  sanctuary." 

325.  WRATH,  of  God.— A  river 
of  blood  two  hundred  miles 
long  five  feet  deep  !  Rev.  14:20. 
Such  is  the  appalling   symbol. 

Two  scoffers  went  out  from 
a  religious  meeting  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts village  where  the 
theme  had  been  "  thecup  full  of 
mixture"  which  God's  vintage 
pours  out — a  meeting  in  which 
they  had  been  making  disturb- 
ance. Entering  a  drinking 
saloon,  they  asked  for  liquor, 
"  What  will  you  have  ?"  The 
bolder  of  the  two  blasphemers 
replied,   "  I'll   take  a  glass   of 


the  Wrath  of  God  !  "  He  took 
it,  drank  it,  and  fell  dead  on 
the  floor.  The  incident  is  re- 
membered there  to-day.  The 
menaces  of  Divine  wrath  rarely 
melt  an  obdurate  heart,  yet  they 
still  remain  ineffaceable  facts. 
He  who  is  a  God  of  love  is  no 
less  a  consuming  fire. 

326.  Xenophon. — When  a  youth 
he  was  stopped  by  Socrates, 
who  laid  his  staff  across  the 
path  and  asked  him  where  those 
things  were  to  be  had,  needful 
for  human  life.  Xenophon 
hesitated,  and  the  sage — admir- 
ing the  comeliness  of  the  young 
man's  person  and  believing  it 
to  be  indicative  of  a  well-bal- 
anced mind — said,  "Follow 
me,  and  learn,"  He  did,  and 
made  rapid  progress,  so  that 
his  sweetness  and  gracefulness 
of  diction  gave  him  the  name 
of  "  Attic  Bee." 

327.  YOUTH. — Ruskin  remarks 
that  youth  is  a  period  of  build- 
ing up  in  habits,  hopes,  and 
faiths.  "Not  an  hour  but  is 
trembling  with  destinies  ;  not 
a  moment  of  which,  once  pass- 
ed, the  appointed  work  can 
ever  be  done  again  or  the  neg- 
lected blow  struck  on  the  cold 
iron." 

328. — If  in  youth  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  your  character 
wrongly,  the  penalty  will  be 
sure  to  follow.  The  crack  may 
be  far  down  in  old  age,  but 
somewhere  it  will  certainly  ap- 
pear.— Bi't'c/ur. 
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329--Y  O  U  T  H,    reclaimed.— 

Coming  home   from    years    of 
study   abroad,    a  young    man, 
one  evening,    in    conversation 
with  his  only  surviving  parent, 
shocked     him     with     a    sneer 
against  the  religion  of  Chiist. 
Not  a  word  of  reproach  came 
from  the   lips    of  the   grieved 
father.     He  took  his  little  lamp 
and  went  to  his  chamber.     All 
night  that  young  skeptic  heard 
the  tramp  of  the    feet  of    that 
sleepless  sire,  and   the  sound 
was  a  knell  of  sorrow,  the  cause 
of  which  he  well  knew.   In  the 
morning  the  father   brought  to 
his  son  the  well-worn  Bible  of 
a  sainted  mother,  and  desired 
him   to   read  and  compare  its 
teachings   with   his   memories 
of  her  life.   He  read,  and  found 
a  tear-stained  and   deeply   un- 
derscored   verse,     "By    their 
fruits    ye    shall    know    ibe/n." 
Conviction    seized   him.     The 
beauty   of    her    character,    the 
patience,    purity    and    fidelity 
she  had  shown,  were  convinc- 
ing evidences  of  the  unspeak- 
able   superiority   of   Christian 
character  over  the  hollow  fruits 
of  skepticism.     He  cast  away 
the  toils  of  the  tempter,  knelt 
^      and  consecrated  his  life  and  his 
splendid  talents  to  his  Saviour, 
whose  voice,   then  and  there, 
seemed   to   say,  "This  is   the 
path  :  walk  in  it."     The  surest 
way,  therefore,  for  us  to  con- 
quer the  unbelief  about  us  is 
to  live  the  faith  we  profess,  and 
thus    hasten    the    day    of    its 
grand  cortrti'alion. 


330. — ZEA'Ly  in  labor. — When 
we  read  the  lives  of  distin- 
guished men  in  any  depart- 
ment, we  find  them  almost  al- 
ways celebrated  for  the  amount 
of  labor  they  could  perform. 
Demosthenes,  Julius  Caesar, 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Franklin. Washington,  Na- 
poleon—different as  they  were 
in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities — were  all  renowned 
as  hard  workers.  We  read 
how  many  days  they  could 
support  the  fatigues  of  a 
march  ;  how  early  they  rose  ; 
how  late  they  watched  ;  how 
many  hours  they  spent  in  the 
field,  in  the  cabinet,  in  the 
court  ;  how  many  secretaries 
they  kept  emplo}ed  ;  in  short, 
how  hard  they  worked. — £cl' 
xuard  Everett. 

331. — Milton  thus  describes  his 
own  habits;  "Those  morning 
haunts  are  where  they  should 
be,  at  home  ;  not  sleeping  or 
concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  ir- 
regular feast,  but  up  and  stir- 
ring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the 
sound  of  any  bell  awake  men 
to  labor  or  devotion  •  in  sum- 
mer as  oft  with  the  bird  that 
first  rouses,  or  not  much  tar- 
dier, to  read  good  authors,  or 
cause  them  to  be  read  till  the 
attention  be  weary,  or  memory 
have  its  full  fraught ;  then  with 
useful  and  generous  labors 
preserving  the  body's  health 
and  hardness,  to  tender  light- 
some, clear  antl   net  lumpish 
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obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the 
c;iusc  of  religion  and  our 
country's  libert)-." 

332. — There  is  no  art  or  science 
that  is  too  difficult  for  industry 
to  attain  to  ;  it  is  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  makes  a  man  un- 
derstood and  valued  in  all 
countries,  and  by  all  nations  ; 
it  is  the  philosopher's  stone 
that  turns  all  metals  and  even 
stones  into  gold,  and  suffers  no 
want  to  break  into  dwellings; 
it  is  the  north-wrst  passage  that 
brings  the  merchant's  ships  as 
soon  to  him  as  he  can  desire  ; 
in  a  word,  it  conquers  all  ene- 
mies, and  makes  fortune  itself 
pay  for  contribution. — Claren- 
don. 

333.  ZEAL,  not  according  to 
knowledge. — There  was  a 
preacher  who  believed  that  it 
was  his  duty,  literally,  "  to 
take  no  thought,"  and  so  al- 
ways spoke  impromptu  on 
the  first  verse  that  met  his  eye. 
This  once  happened  to  be  "  The 
voice  of  the  turtle  shall  be 
beard  in  the  land."  He  thought 
he  was  stumped.  At  length 
he  said  :  "At  first  sight  one 
would  not  think  there  was 
much  in  this  text  ;  but  on  a 
little  consideration  you  will  see 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  it.    Now 


you  all  know  what  a  turtle  is. 
If  you  have  been  along  by  a 
pond  you  have  seen  them  on 
a  log  sunning  themselves. 
Now  it  is  said  'The  voice  of 
the  turtle  shall  be  heard  in  the 
land.'  But  the  turtle  hasn't 
any  voice,  that  anybody  ever 
heard  ;  so  it  must  be  the  noise 
he  makes  in  plunging  ofT  the 
log  into  the  water.  Hence  we 
conclude,  ist,  that  immersion  is 
mpant,  and,  2d,  that  immersion 
will  become  universal. 

334.  ZEAL. — John  Foster  says 
that  this  element  will  combine 
with  any  active  principle  in 
man,  inspire  any  pursuit,  "  pro- 
fane itself  to  the  lowest,  be  the 
glory  of  the  highest,  like  fire 
that  will  smoulder  in  garbage 
and  will  lighten  in  the  heavens." 
There  is  a  zeal  not  according 
to  knowledge,  usually  made 
up,  says  Colton,  *'  more  of 
pride  and  love  of  victory  than 
of  truih." 

335. — Cecil  says,  on  the  other 
hand, "  a  warm,  blundering  man 
does  more  for  the  world  than 
a  frigid  wise  man.  One  who 
gets  into  the  habit  of  inquiring 
about  proprieties, expediencies, 
and  occasions,  often  spends 
his  whole  life  without  doing 
any  thing  to  purpose. 
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THIRD  SERIES. 


1.  ABIDING  WITH  GOD.— 

The  sunshine  lies  about  me  as 
I  sit  in  my  room.  I  need  not 
be  continually  looking  at  it  to 
be  conscious  of  its  presence.  A 
friend  sits  there.  I  need  not 
be  continually  conversing  with 
him  to  feel  his  nearness.  So, 
says  Miss  Smiley,  the  Christian 
can  be  e/er  conscious  of  the 
presence  and  joy  of  his  Master's 
presence,  though  in  the  midst 
of  engrossing  cares. 

2.  ACCUMULATED  IN- 

FLUENCES.~The  rain  falls 
silently  on  the  hillsides,*  and 
the  moisture  of  the  dew  sinks 
in  a  still  more  quiet  baptism, 
but  the  accumulated  power  of 
each  and  all  is  seen  in  the  sud- 
den burst  of  the  cataract  ;  so. 
in  some  grand  utterance  or 
grander  deed  may  be  found  the 
.  long-accumulated  power  of  a 
thousand  forgotten  impres- 
sions. 

3.  ACTIONS.— Many  actions, 
like  the  Rhone,  have  two  sour- 
ces; one  pure,  the  other  impure. 
— Hare. 

4.  ADORATION.— Bushnell 

says:  "  Adoration  is  the  gate  of 
knowledge.     When  this  gate  of 


the  soul  is  fully  opened,  in  our 
deliverance  from  all  impurity, 
what  a  revelation  of  knowledge 
mustfollowj  Our  adoring  nat- 
ure, transparent  to  God  as  a 
window  to  the  sun,  is  filled 
with  His  eternal  light.  Every 
object  of  knowledge  shines  with 
inconceivable  beauty.  The  res- 
urrection morning  is  a  true 
sun  rising,  the  inbursting  of  a 
cloudless  day  on  all  the  right- 
eous dead.  They  wake,  trans- 
figured, at  their  Master's  call, 
with  the  fashion  of  their  counte- 
nance altered  and  shining  like 
His  own." 

5.  ADMIRATION. -The  pal- 
ace of  Versailles  converts  my 
pen  into  a  silent  exclamation- 
point. — Fuller. 

6.  Landor  has  observed,  I  should 
entertain  a  mean  opinion  of 
myself,  if  all  men,  or  the  vc\os\ 
part,  praised  and  admired  qie  ; 
it  would  prove  me  to  be  some? 
what  like  them.  Sad  and  sop 
royyful  is  it  to  stand  near  eno,ygI> 
to  people  for  them  to  see  us 
wholly  ;  for  them  to  CQme  up 
to  us  and  walk  around  us  lei- 
surely and  idly,  and  pa^  us 
when  they  are  tifed  and  going 
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7.  ADVICE.— Hasius  says  that 
he  who  listens  to  wise  counsel 
does  his  ears  better  service  than 
they  who  bore  them  for  trinkets. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
that  one's  ears  may  be  "  bored'  * 
with  impertinent  advice. 

8.  AFFLICTIONS.— There  is 

too  much  noise  around  us  and 
.  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  of 
God,  as  long  as  all  is  well  with 
us  and  we  have  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  Every  affliction  is  a 
wilderness  in  which  a  man  is 
in  solitude  and  stillness  so  that 
he  understands  better  the  word 
of  God.  When  human  voices 
are  silent,  the  voice  of  God  be- 
gins to  speak. —  Tholuck. 

9.  God  casts  down,  but  does  not 
cast  off,  His  people.  Trials, 
says  Arrowsmith,  are  like  the 
frosts  which  kill  the  vermin 
which  the  summer  of  prosperity 
produces.  Every  "  vessel  of 
mercy"  frjust  be  scoured  in 
prder  to  shirje. 

JO.  If  prosperity  doth  best  dis- 
cover our  vices,  adversity  doth 
best  discover  our  virtues.  —Lord 
Bacon. 

II.  AFFLICTIONS,  antici- 
pated.— Flowers  never  emit  so 
sweet  and  strong  a  fragrance 
as  before  a  storm.  Beauteous 
soul  !  when  the  storm  approach- 
es thee,  be  as  fragrant  as  a 
sweet-smelling  flower. — Kich- 
ter. 


12. 

"My  lifted  eye,  without  a  tear, 
The  gathering  storm  shall  see. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  know  no  fear; 
That  heart  will  rest  on  thee." 

13.  As  the  musician  tightens 
the  strain  on  his  viol  strings, 
yet  is  careful  not  to  snap  them 
asunder,  but  only  to  secure  a 
sweeter  melody  and  belter  ac- 
cord, so,  says  Cawdray,  God 
through  affliction  makes  his 
own  children  more  perfect  in- 
struments for  His  service  here 
and  in  the  life  to  come. 

14.  \^ 
The    soul's    dark    cottage,  battered 

and  decayed, 
Lets  in   new  light  thro'  chinks  that 

time  has  made. 
Stronger   by    weakness,   wiser    men 

become, 
As  they  draw  near   to  their  eternal 

home. 

15.  AID,  celestial. — In  the  sub- 
lime fresco  of  Heliodorus,  by 
Raphael,  Onias,  the  high  priest, 
is  seen  in  the  depths  of  the 
sanctuary  beseeching  Jehovah 
to  intercede  miraculously  for 
the  defence  of  His  own  chosen 
altar,  and  while  he  is  still  sup- 
plicating a  celestial  horseman 
descends  from  the  skies  and 
overthrows  the  sacrilegious  rob- 
ber. To  his  assistance  also 
come  two  angels,  cleaving  the 
air  with  rapid  flight,  who  whip 
with  rods  the  discomfited  ban- 
dit. O  friends  !  in  this  con- 
test we  have  prayed  almost  that 
God  would  miraculously  inter- 
vene. He  will  not  do  it  for  us. 
There   are  no   visible   celestial 
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squadrons  for  us.  There  is  no 
miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Almighty  hand  ;  but  God  is  on 
our  side.  Not  victory  or  death 
■ — that  is  not  the  watchword— 
but  victory,  final  and  supreme, 
over  death. — Bishop  Fallows. 

l6.  AID  invoked. — The  incident 
related  by  Homer  of  Teucer, 
the  champion  archer,  who  failed 
ill  neglecting  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  Apollo,  and  of  Merion,  who 
won  the  prize  by  an  earnest 
prayer,  conveys  a  Christian 
truth.  The  latter  won,  not  be- 
cause he  was  the  better  archer, 
but  the  better  man.  So.  often- 
times, the  devout  man  of  mod- 
erate abilities  succeeds,  where 
another  miscariies  who  trusts 
alone  to  his  unaided  skill. 

The  arrow,  described  by  Vir- 
gil, which  shot  into  the  air, 
kindled  into  a  flame  and  hung 
like  a  blazing  baimer,  is  another 
suggestion  of  the  marvellous 
transformations  which  human 
thought,  aspiration,  and  emo- 
tion undergo,  when  guided  and 
intensified  by  celestial  impulses. 

l6.  AIM  high. — Some  half-and- 
half  Christians,  who  shrink 
from  coming  up  to  the  ideal  of 
an  unworldly  life,  aim,  as  Bush- 
nell  says,  to  be  little  enough  of 
a  Christian  to  "  just  hit  the  tar- 
get on  the  lower  edge."  They 
do  not  get  the  prize.  Aim 
high,  therefore,  "looking  unto 
Jesus"  only. 

i8.  A  M  B  I  T  I  O  N.  —  I  do  not 
want  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the 


common  thread  of  life.  I  like 
to  be  the  purple  sewn  upon  it. 

—  Epictetus. 

19.  A  N  E  C  D  O  T  E.  —  "  The 

story,"  as  Dr.  Guthrie  says, 
"like  a  float,  keeps  the  truth 
from  sinking  ;  like  a  nail,  fast- 
ens it  in  the  mind ;  like  the 
feathers  of  an  arrow,  makes  it 
strike  ;  and  like  the  barb,  makes 
it  stick." 

20.  ANECDOTES,  in  excess. 

— John  Wilkes  was  once  forced 
to  listen  to  a  garrulous  story- 
teller, whose  prolixity  wearied 
him.  A  friend  excused  the 
lack  of  pith  and  power  by  say- 
ing, "He  is  in  his  dotage." 
"  Dotage,  sir  !  he  is  past  dotage, 
he  has  got  to  anecdotage  f 

21.  ANGER.— The  only  legiti- 
mate anger  is  a  holy  emotion 
directed  against  an  unholy 
thing.  Sin,  not  our  neighbor, 
must  be  its  object ;  zeal  for 
righteousness,  not  our  pride, 
must  be  its  distinguishing 
character. — Amot. 

22.  ANGLO  -  SAXON.  —  The 

devil  does  not  care  four  your 
dialectics  and  eclect'c  homi- 
leiics,  German  objectives  and 
pubjectives  ;  but  pelt  him  with 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  he  will  shift  his  quar- 
ters.— Spiirgeon. 

23.  APOSTASY.— From  the 
very  gate  of  heaven  there  is  a 
by-way  to  the  pit !  The  most 
awful  truth  in  Bunyan's  book. 
• — Hawthorne. 
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24.  Starke  says  that  the  sweet- 
est wine  is  turned  into  the  sour- 
est vinegar  ;  and  when  God's 
people  apostatize,  they  are 
worse  than  the  heathen. 

25.  It  was,  says  Thomas  Brooks, 
a  custom  of  old,  when  persons 
•were  baptized,  that  the  minister 
delivered  them  a  white  garment 
to  put  on,  saying:  "Take 
thou  this  white  vestment,  and 
see  thou  bring  it  forth  without 
spot  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Jesus  Christ  ; "  whereupon 
Maritta,  having  baptized  one 
who,  when  he  was  grown  up, 
proved  a  profane  wretch, 
brought  forth  the  white  gar- 
ment and,  holding  it  up,  shook 
it  against  him,  saying  :  "  This 
linen  garment,  which  I  have 
kept  by  me  as  a  witness  of  thy 
apostasy,  shall  accuse  thee  at 
the  coming  of  Christ. '"' 

26.  APPRECIATION. —Lan- 
der says  that  men  who  never 
seem  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  sunshine  during  the  day, 
speak  of  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
set, after  the  day  is  done.  So 
with  worthy,  but  neglected 
people,  who  are  never  justly 
estimated  till  they  are  here  no 
more. 

27.  ARGUMENTS.  —Some 
men  are  excellent  logicians, 
but,  like  cannon  balls,  they 
have  this  defect,  they  cannot 
be  reasoned  with.  The  path 
of  their  logic  is  inflexible  and 
their  arguments  irresistible. 


28.  The  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, like  other  milk,  is  apt  to 
turn  sour  when  affected  by 
moral  thunder  and  lightning. 

29.  ARK  of  saving,  not  safety. 
— Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie  says 
that  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  idea  that  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  phrase  "  ark  of 
safety."  Not  Noah's  ark,  but 
Paul's,  is  the  nobler  type.  The 
ship  did  not  so  much  in  saving 
on  the  stormy  Adriatic  as  did 
Paul  himself.  But  for  him  and 
his  great  soulful  courage  and 
trust  in  God,  all  would  have 
been  wrecked.  Our  work  is 
not  merely  to  secure  our  own 
safety,  but  to  save  others. 
"  Lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all 
them  that  sail  with  thee." 

30.  ART,  of  putting  things. — 
The  nine  digits  may  be  so 
placed  as  to  mean  less  than  a 
unit,  and  again  they  may  be 
put  into  such  order  as  shall 
mean  a  great  deal.  So  it  is 
with  words  and  arguments. 
He  is  the  most  effective  ser- 
monizer  who  makes  every 
phrase  and  illustration  and 
proof  tell  with  all  possible 
force. —  IV.  M.  Taylor. 

31.  ASCETICISM.  —  Even 
Marcus  Aurelius,  trained  in  the 
stoic  philosophy,  rebukes  as- 
ceticism when  he  says  :  *'  It  is 
not  fit  that  I  should  give  myself 
pain,  for  I  have  never  inten- 
tionally given  pain  even  to  an- 
other. ■ ' 
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32.  ASPIRATIONS  awak- 
ened.— "  How  do  you  know 
there  is  a  kite  in  the  air  ?"  said 
one  to  a  boy,  who  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight  held  a  stringlead- 
ing  skyward.  "  I  see  nothing 
and  you  see  nothing."  *' But 
I  feel  \\.ptdl  f  was  the  conclu- 
sive answer.  So  with  many 
unseen  influences,  coming  both 
from  the  living  and  the  dead. 
We  cannot  explain  their  origin, 
but  we  feel  them  pull  our  hearts 
upward  and  onward. 

33.  ASSUMPTION.— Gold- 
smith tells  of  a  penniless  rat- 
catcher, who  could  get  no  em- 
ployment, but  who  assumed  the 
grand  title  of  "  His  Majesty's 
Ratcatcher  in  Oidinary,"  and 
at  once  found  custom  and  cash. 
One  can  hardly  tell  which  is  the 
more  amusing — the  impudence 
of  the  man  or  the  credulity  of 
the  multitude.  So  is  it  the 
world  over,  in  the  eagerness 
shown  for  and  the  respect  paid 
to,  empty  titular  assumptions. 

34.  AUTHORS.— When  Addi- 
son had  completed  the  Guar- 
dian, he  was  asked  to  publish 
another  work,  but  said,  "  I 
must  take  time  to  relax  and  lay 
in  fuel  iov  it."  Samuel  John- 
son declined  to  be  introduced 
to  a  popular  author,  saying 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  talk  with 
a  man  who  wrote  more  than  he 
read. 

Fuller  said  that  he  "  guessed 
good  house4ceeping,  not  by  the 
number  of  chimneys,  but  by  the 
smoke."    Many  capacious  men- 


tal fireplaces  lack  fuel,  and 
many  large  libraries  lack  read- 
ers. Only  as  we  get  can  we 
give. 

"  I  have  two  poems,  one  on 
the  '  Bible  '  and  the  other  on 
the  '  Ocean,'  but  cannot  find 
a  publisher  to  take  them." 
"  Throw  one  into  the  other  T^ 
was  the  wise  adviceofa  sarcastic 
friend. 

35.  AUTHORSHIP.— There 

are  three  difficulties  in  author- 
ship :  to  write  anything  worth 
the  publishing,  to  find  honest 
men  to  publish  it,  and  to  get 
sensible  men  to  read  it.  Litera- 
ture has  now  become  a  game, 
in  which  the  booksellers  are 
the  kings,  the  criticsthe  knaves, 
the  public  the  pack,  and  the 
poor  author  the  mere  table,  or 
thing  played  upon. — Colton. 

36.  AVARICE.— Ancient  ma- 
gicians would  rub  a  coin  and 
call  up  all  kinds  of  visions  ; 
and  there  are  coins  to-day 
which,  could  some  mystic  touch 
make  voicef  ul,  would  tell  a  tale 
that  would  harrow  the  soul. 
"  Your  gold  and  silver  are  can- 
kered, the  rust  of  them  shall  be 
a  witness  against  you,  and  shall 
eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire." 

37.  BELIEF.— If  belief  ends  in 
itself  and  goes  no  further,  it  is 
like  physic  taken  to  purge  the 
stomach  :  if  it  do  not  work,  so 
far  from  bringing  health,  it  is 
itself  a  new  sickness. — /.  Tay- 
lor. 

The   emptier  the  vessel,  the 
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more  does  it  sound  and  re- 
sound. Just  so  the  hypocrite 
who  lacks  faith. 

I  have  been  driven  many 
times  to  my  knees  by  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own 
wisdom,  and  that  of  all  about 
me,  seemed  insufficient  for  that 
day. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

38.  BOOKS.— Roger  Ascham 
asked  the  lady  Jane  Grey  how 
she  could  lose  such  pastime,  her 
father,  with  the  duchess,  being 
hunting  in  the  park.  She  smil- 
ingly answered  :  "  All  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  of  that 
pleasure  I  find  in  this  book  I 
have  in  my  hand." 

39.  BOOKS.-^They  are  stand- 
ing counsellors  and  preachers. 
They  are  always  at  hand  and 
always  disinterested,  and  have 
this  advantage  over  oral  instruc- 
tors that  they  are  leady  to  re- 
peat their  lesson  as  often  as  we 
please. —  Chambers. 

40.  B  O  M  B  A  S  T.  -  I  have 
always  a  suspicion  of  sono- 
rous sentences.  The  full  shell 
sounds  little,  but  shows  Ly  that 
little  what  is  within.  A  blad- 
der swells  out  more  with  wind 
than  with  oil. — Landor. 

41.  BRANCH,  withered.— 

Whatever  sap  it  had,  dries  up  ; 
it  becomes  a  hard  piece  of  wood 
which  can  no  longer  be  bent, 
but  only  broken.  A  man  may 
refuse  to  be  bent  by  grace  but 
he  cannot  hinder  himself   frcm 


being  broken  by  wrath.  Juda3 
is  a  fearful  example  of  this  : 
he  withered  in  one  day  ! — Ru- 
aolph  Besser. 

42.  BRAVERY.— It  is  related 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when 
Mr.  Disraeli,  was  once  driving 
down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  his  wife.  Deeply 
immersed  in  cogitation,  he 
alighted  from  his  brougham 
and  closed  the  door  on  one  of 
his  wife's  fingers.  Although 
suffering  great  pain,  she  uttered 
no  cry  until  he  was  in  the  lobby, 
out  of  ear  hot.  Then  she  sum- 
moned the  footmam  to  open 
the  door,  released  her  imprison- 
ed finger,  and  fainted.  She  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when  telling  him  next 
mornini^:  of  the  mishap  :  "  I 
would  not  have  cried  out  lor  the 
world.  In  thinking  of  my  suf- 
ferings, you  would  have  been 
so  agitated  that  very  probably 
the  most  salient  points  of  the 
important  speech  you  were 
about  to  deliver  would  have 
been  omitted." 

43.  BREVITY.— It  may  be  but 
another  word  for  barrenness, 
as  when  Talleyrand  answered  a 
lady's  letter  announcing  her 
husband's  death,  by  simply 
writing,  "Alas!  madame. 
Yours,  affectionately. "  And 
when,  a  few  months  later,  she 
announced  her  second  mar- 
riage, he  simply  wrote,  **  Oh, 
oh.  madame  !  Yours,  affection- 
ately." 
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44.  BRILL  I A  N  C  Y.-Saint 
Victor  is  regarded  ihe  most 
brilliant  of  living  French  jour- 
nalists. "I  can  only  read  him 
through  blue  spectacles,"  says 
Lamariine. 

45.  BURDEN  S.— It  has  been 
well  said  that  no  man  ever  sank 
under  the  burden  of  the  day. 
It  is  when  to-morrow's  burden 
is  added  to  the  burden  of  to- 
day, that  the  weight  is  more 
than  a  man  can  bear.  —  George 
Mac  Donald. 

46.  BURIED  YOUTH.— There 

is  no  funeral  so  sad  to  follow 
as  the  funeral  of  our  own  youth, 
which  we  have  pampered  with 
fond  desires,  ambitious  hopes, 
and  all  the  bright  berries  which 
hang  in  poisonous  clusters  over 
the  path  of  lUe.~Lnttc/or. 

47.  B  E  A  U  T  Y  -  The  greatest 
thoughts  are  wronged,  if  not 
linked  with  beauty  ;  and  they 
win  their  way  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  when  ar- 
rayed in  this,  thtir  natural  and 
fit  attire. — Channing. 

48.  There  is  a  kmd  of  phys- 
iognomy in  the  titles  of  books 
no  less  than  in  the  faces  of 
men,  by  which  a  skilful  ob- 
server will  know  as  well  what 
to  expect  from  the  one  as  the 

49.  BEST  LEARNING.— 

Spencer  says  that  he  is  the  best 
grammarian  who  speaks  the 
truth  from  his  heart  ;  he  the 
best    astronomer  who    has  his 


conversation  in  heaven  ;  he  the 
best  musician  who  has  learned 
the  praise  of  God  ;  he  the  best 
arithmetician  who  so  numbers 
his  days  as  to  apply  his  heart 
to  wisdom  ;  he  the  best  econo- 
mist who  is  wise  unto  salvation, 
and  he  the  best  linguist  who 
speaks  the  language  of  Canaan. 

50.  BIBLE.— The  Bible  is  the 
rule,  the  direction,  by  which 
man  is  to  work  out  his  own  sol- 
vation, as  the  guide-board  is  the 
direction  by  which  he  is  to  walk 
out  his  journey.  Religion  is  in 
the  man,  or  it  is  not  anywhere. 
— Bet'cher. 

51.  BIBLE  centres  in  Christ. 
— What  worth  to  a  mother  are 
the  mere  garments  of  her  babe, 
when  that  babe  has  slipped  out 
of  them  into  death  ?  So,  says 
one,  if  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
be  torn  from  the  Bible  there  is 
lilile  left. 

52.  BIBLE  READING.— 
Moody  compares  the  intellect- 
ual, mechanical  reading  of  the 
Word  to  the  way  he  used  to  hoe 
corn — putting  a  stick  into  the 
furrow  to  know  where  he  left 
off.  Better  study  by  single 
truths  or  single  books,  as  Gen- 
esis, the  book  of  beginnings-. 
Exodus,  the  book  of  redemp- 
tion, Leviticus,  the  book  of 
sacrifices. 

53.  BIBLE  STUDY.— Ruskin 
says  that  many  people  read  the 
Scriptures  as  the  hedgehog  gets 
grapes.      The    old  monks  said 
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that  this  aninial  rolled  over 
among  the  grapes  and  carried 
off  what  happened  to  stick  to  its 
spines.  "  So  your  hedgehoggy 
readers  roll  themselves  over 
and  over  in  their  Bibles,  and 
declare  that  whatever  sticks  to 
their  spines  is  Scripture,  and 
that  nothing  else  is.  But  you 
can  only  get  the  skins  of  the 
texts  that  way.  If  you  want 
their  juice,  you  must  press  them 
in  cluster." 

54.  BIBLE  levels  human  dis- 
tinctions.— In  an  ancient  pict- 
ure there  is  represented  a 
Christian  assembly.  The  em- 
peror is  there,  but  he  does  not 
fill  the  throne.  Church  digni- 
taries and  civil  magistrates  of 
high  rank  are  there.  They  all, 
however,  sit  together  on  a  com- 
mon level.  The  Word  of  God, 
and  that  alone,  is  placed  en  the 
throne.  As  God  is  greater 
than  man,  his  accredited  Word 
carries  a  higher  authority  than 
the  titular  distinctions  of  earth. 

55.  BIBLE,    how  to   read.— 

When  you  are  reading  a  book 
in  a  dark  room,  and  come  to  a 
difficult  part,  you  take  it  to  a 
window  to  get  more  light.  So 
take  your  Bibles  to  Christ. — 
McCheyne. 

56.  Coleridge  finely  said:  "The 
Bible  without  the  Spirit  is  a 
sun-dial  by  moonlight."  The 
saying  is  just  as  true  of  preach- 
ers whose  sermons  are  only 
moral  essays.  They  may  cast 
faint  shadows  on  the  dial-plate, 


but  they  cannot  tell  the  time  of 
day.  They  do  not  meet  the 
deepest  wants  of  souls. 

57-  BLOOD,    of  Christ. —  No 

power  in  chemistry,  it  is  said, 
can  convert  scarlet  rags  into 
white  paper,  so  red  blotting- 
paper  is  made  of  them.  The 
wondrous  alchemy  of  Divine 
grace,  however,  verifies  the 
promise.  "  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white 
as  snow." 

58.  BODY,  more  than  raiment. 
—  But  many  people  still  read  the 
Bible  Hebrew-wise — backward  ; 
and  thus  the  general  conviction 
now  is  that  raiment  is  more 
than  the  body.  There  is  so 
much  to  gaze  and  stare  at  in 
the  dress,  one's  eyes  are  quite 
dazzled  and  weary,  and  can 
hardly  pierce  through  to  that 
which  is  clothed  upon. — Guesses 
at  Truth. 

59.  CiESAR  and  Paul.— Au- 
gustus Caesar,  on  the  morning 
of  his  death,  called  for  a  mirror 
and  desired  his  gray  hairs  and 
beard  to  be  decently  arranged, 
asked  his  friends  if  he  had 
played  his  part  well,  and  mut- 
tering a  verse  from  a  comic 
epilogue,  invited  them  to  greet 
his  exit  from  the  world.  What 
a  painful  contrast,  suggests 
Goulburn,  to  Paul's  last  hours 
in  a  chill  prison,  on  the  eve  of 
martyrdom,  writing  with  mana- 
cled hand  of  a  finished  fight 
and  of  a  speedy  coronation. 
Both  had  had  success— one  in 
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the  line  of  worldly  ambition, 
the  other  in  the  service  of  God. 
One  climbed  the  heights  of 
fame  to  die  as  a  play-actor,  his 
jewelled  hand  grasping  a  bub- 
ble ;  the  other,  through  hard- 
ships unnumbered,  comes  to  a 
martyr's  death  and  his  manacled 
hand  grasps  an  amaranthine 
crown. 

60.  C  A  L  M  N  E  S  S.— A  ship 
rightly  handled  is  often  com- 
paratively steady  in  heavy 
weather.  "  When  I  see  a  man 
with  serene  countenance,"  says 
Thoreau,  *'  it  looks  like  a  great 
leisure  that  he  enjoys,  but  in 
reality  he  sails  on  no  summer 
sea.  This  steady  sailing  comes 
of  a  heavy  hand  on  the  tiller." 

61.  CAREFULNESS  OF 
SPEECH.— The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times 
cnce  said  to  President  Thiers, 
"  It  is  marvellous  how  you  de- 
liver long  improvised  speeches 
about  which  you  have  not  had 
time  to  reflect."  "You  are 
not  paying  me  a  compliment," 
he  replied;  "it  is  criminal 
in  a  statesman  to  improvise 
speeches  on  public  affairs. 
The  speeches  you  call  impro- 
vised, for  fifty  years  I  have  been 
rising  at  five  in  the  morning  to 
prepare." 

62.  CARELESSNESS,   in 

Style.— Says  Gautier,  "My 
phrases  are  like  cats.  I  throw 
them  into  the  air  without  troub- 
ling myself  about  them  ;  I 
know   that    they    will    fall    on 


their  feet."     Slovenliness  often 
is  the  result  of  self-conceit. 

63.  CHARITY.  —  Augustine 
eulogizes  love  as  embodying 
all  that  is  patent  and  latent  in 
the  Gospel  :  the  salutary  bond 
of  souls,  without  which  the  rich 
are  poor,  and  with  which  the 
poor  are  rich  ;  the  power  of 
prophecy,  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge, the  fruit  of  faith,  and  the 
life  of  the  dying;  secure  in  temp- 
tation, temperate  in  prosperity, 
strong  in  sufifering,  and  cheer- 
ful in  good  works.  How  great 
is  charity  ! 

64.  Bunyan  says,  "  Faith  goes 
in  the  van,  hope  in  the  body, 
and  love  brings  up  the  rear. 
Faith  is  the  mother-grace,  for 
hope  is  born  of  her  ;  but  char- 
ity floweth  from    them  boih." 

65.  CHURCH.— Its  varied  gifts 
are  compared  by  Gregory  the 
Great  to  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  in  different 
climes.  Had  all  fruits  been 
given  to  each  nation,  there 
would  have  been  no  fellowship 
maintained  between  nations. 
The  lack  of  one  is  supplied  by 
another,  so  all  are  bound  to- 
gether by  an  interchange  of 
gifts.  The  inequalities  and 
diversities  are  ordained  of  God 
for  good  ;  a  forced  communism 
is  impossible,  but  the  love 
fostered  by  the  Gospel  equal- 
izes and  utilizes  all  to  mutual 
advantage.  —  Butler  s  Bible 
Reader  s  Commentary,  p.  320. 
Vol.  II. 
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66.  CHURCH,  mutual  sympa- 
thy,—If  there  be  but  a  thorn 
in  the  foot,  the  back  bows,  the 
head  stoops  down,  the  eyes 
look,  the  hands  reach  to  it, 
and  endeavor  its  help  and  ease. 
In  a  word,  all  the  members  par- 
take of  the  good  and  the  evil, 
one  of  another.  Now,  by  how 
much  this  body  is  more  spirit- 
ual and  lively,  so  much  the 
stronger  must  the  union  and 
love  of  the  parts  of  it  be  each 
to  the  other. — Leighlon. 

67.  CHURCH,     a     garden.— 

Philip  Schaff  says  that  the 
church  is  like  a  garden  variegat- 
ed with  flowers  of  every  species 
and  clime  ;  it  is  like  an  anthem 
in  which  the  highest  and  deep- 
est tones  blend  in  wonderful 
harmony  ;  and  like  a  body 
whose  members  have  each  its 
particular  form  and  function, 
yet  are  ruled  by  the  same  head, 
permeated  by  the  same  blood 
and  subservient  to  the  same, 
end.  This  should  shame  big- 
otry and  inspire  catholicity. 

68.  CHURCH    CHOIRS. —  A 

hearer,  on  leaving  church, 
where  he  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  the  oer- 
formances  of  the  hired  singers 
in  the  gallery,  remarked  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
Amos  8:3:  "  And  the  songs 
of  the  temple  shall  be  howl- 
in  gs  !" 

69.  CLE  AR  NESS.— Clear 
writers,  like  clear  fountains,  do 
not  seem   so  deep  as  they  are  : 


the  turbid  look  the  most  pro- 
found.— Landor. 

70.  COATOF  ARMS.— Every 

Christian  has  a  coat  of  arms. 
I  will  give  it  you  out  of  Christ's 
heraldry  ;  that  is,  the  burn- 
ing bush.  Every  Christian  is 
burned,  but  not  consumed.  By 
and  by  it  will  be  translated  to 
the  paradise  of  God  ;  no  burn- 
ing bush  in  heaven,  except  the 
fire  of  love,  wonder  and  grati- 
tade. — George  Whitejield. 

71.  CONCENTRATION.— A 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
when  asked  the  secret  of  his 
success  in  his  multifarious 
achievements,  replied,  "  I  am 
a  whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a 
time." 

72.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  fritter  their  lives  away 
for  want  of  concentration, 
want  of  persistent  effort  along 
some  line.  Every  one  should 
ascertain  the  strong  faculty  of 
his  mind,  fitting  him  for  some 
special  pursuit,  and  then  direct 
his  utmost  energies  to  bring  it 
to  perfection.  A  man,  says 
Emerson,  is  like  a  bit  of  Lab- 
rador spar,  which  has  no  lustre 
as  you  turn  it  in  your  hands 
until  you  come  to  a  particular 
angle  ;  then  it  shows  deep  and 
beautiful  colors.  To  succeed 
in  life,  a  man  should  take  the 
motto  of  St.  Paul,  "  This  one 
thing  I  do,"  and  then  do  it. 

73.  CONDEMNATION,  all 
under  it. — An  Eastern  king 
condemned    a    thief  to    death. 
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The  latter  sent  word  that  he 
wished  before  he  died  to  dis- 
close a  secret  of  producing  trees 
that  would  bear  gold.  The 
king  consented  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  try  his  art,  and  went, 
with  others,  to  a  designated 
spot.  The  man  drew  forth  a 
piece  of  gold,  and  declared  that 
it  would  produce  a  tree  bear- 
ing gold,  provided  it  were 
planted  in  the  earth  by  a  man 
peifectly  honest.  "  I  am  not, 
and  I  humbly  pass  it  to  your 
majesty."  The  king  recalled 
an  act  of  theft  in  early  life,  and 
passed  the  gold  to  his  prime 
minister.  He  was  confused, 
and  finally  confessed  that  he 
had  not  been  perfectly  honest 
in  his  administration  of  public 
finances,  and  gave  it  to  the 
piiest  He,  too,  remembered 
his  delinquencies  and  cried, 
"O  king,  we  all  four  ought,  in 
justice,  to  hang  together,  since 
not  one  is  honest."  The  king 
was  so  affected  that  he  forgave 
the  culprit.  "  Dost  thou  not 
fear,  seeing  thou  art  in  the 
same  condemnation  ?" 

74.  CONFIDENCE.— A  New 
York  pastor,  on  a  recent  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  was  exposed 
for  sixty-five  hours  to  a  winter's 
cyclone  of  awful  violence. 
"  On  Sunday  morning,  in  the 
gale's  fiercest  moments,  I  saw 
a  little  seabird  quietly  settle 
down  upon  the  wave  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  our 
ship  in  its  engulfing  waters, 
and  fold  its  wings  in  perfect 


security.  Then  I  received  my 
sermon  for  the  day,  and  a  sub- 
lime peace  in  my  heart,  listen- 
ing to  its  unuttered  question, 
'  Are  ye  not  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows?'  " 

75  CONSC^ENCE.— It  should 
lead  each  man  to  be  "  a  silent 
court  of  justice  in  himself. 
Himself  the  judge  and  jury, 
and  himself  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar." 

76.  CONSCIENCE.-It  is  like 
the  sun-dial,  says  Gotthold, 
which  needs  the  sun  to  make 
it  of  any  use  in  indicating  time. 
U  nenlightened  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God  it  is  a  poor  guide 
to  daily  duties.  A  darkened 
conscience  is  a  blind  leader. 

77.  CONSCIENCE.needs 
light. — The  sun-dial  is  useless 
without  the  shining  from  above, 
and  so  the  conscience  is  a  poor 
guide,  unenlightened  by  the 
celestial  truth  of  God's  Word. 

78.  CONTRASTS.-Homer  is 
is  to  Milton  what  a  harp  is  to 
an  organ  ;  though  a  harp  under 
the  hand  of  Apollo.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between 
Plato  and  Bacon  as  there  is 
between  a  pliant,  luxuriant 
twig  waving  backward  on  the 
summit  of  a  tree,  and  a  sound, 
stiff,  well-seasoned  walking- 
stick,  with  a  ferrule  that  sticks 
as  far  as  it  is  needful  into  the 
ground,  and  makes  every  step 
secure. — Landor. 

79    CONVERSATION, —The 
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great  learning  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  which  should  have 
been  kept  in  books,  is  said  to 
have  evaporated  in  parlor  talk. 
*'  Conversation  was  his  chief 
seduction  ;  he  sacrificed  him- 
self to  it,  gave  up  his  future 
fame  for  it,"  Prof.  Park,  in 
his  review  of  President  Woods, 
says  that  it  steals  away  the  en- 
terprise of  authorship,  and  yet 
conversation  sometimes  is  like 
the  fresh  rain  while  the  book  is 
sometimes  like  a  stagnant  res- 
ervoir. A  river  flows  from 
small,  hidden  sources  ;  and  a 
single  word  at  the  right  moment 
has  impressed  a  few  listeners 
who,  in  their  turn,  have  moulded 
the  whole  community. 

80.  CONVERSION  gives  no 
new  powers. — If,  during  her 
career  of  devastation.our  Union 
men-of-war  had  captured  the 
Alabama,  no  change  in  the 
equipment  or  the  armament  of 
that  famous  rebel  cruiser  would 
have  been  required.  All  the 
change  necessary  would  have 
been  a  new  ownership  and  a 
new  flag  at  the  mainpeak.  The 
same  guns  which  "  breathed 
threatenings  and  slaughter" 
against  our  nation's  life,  would 
have  thundered  on  the  side  of 
union  and  loyalty  and  liberty. 
Precisely  this  is  the  change 
which  Saul  underwent  when  he 
was  transformed  from  a  pirati- 
cal cruiser  into  a  mighty 
"  seventy-four"  in  Immanuel's 
service.  It  required  no  more 
armament,   but  simply   a   new 


ensign  and  a  new  commander. 
—  Cnyler. 

8i.  CHARACTER,  shadowed. 
— Artists  find  the  shadow  of  a 
picture  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work.  So  it  is,  says  Robin- 
son, with  the  sins  of  the  good, 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  Relig- 
ion is  not  answerable  for  the 
imperfection  of  character,  and 
it  is  unwise  to  try  to  adjust 
standards  for  different  ages. 
Said  Luther  to  Melajicthon  re- 
peatedly, "  Cease  trying  to 
govern  the  universe,  Philip  !" 

82.  CHILDREN.— The  Athe- 
nians  asked  of  their  oracle  how 
their  commonwealth  might  be 
happy.  They  were  informed 
that  they  would  be  fortunate  if 
they  did  "hang  the  most  pre- 
cious things  on  their  children's 
ears,"  that  is,  if  they  trained 
them  in  truth  and  virtue.  "Tell 
me,"  said  Edmund  Burke, 
"  what  are  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments which  occupy  the  minds 
of  young  men,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  character  of  the  next 
generation." 

83.  CHOICE.— Dr.  South  has 
made  the  striking  observation 
that  one  world  is  enough  for 
one  man,  and  God  has  given 
us  the  choice  between  this  and 
the  heavenly.  We  cannot  reign 
princes  in  both,  or  hold  one  in 
one  hand  and  the  other  in  the 
other.  If  "strangers  and  pil- 
grims" here,  we  shall  be  at 
home  in    ihe   other,    and    xnce 
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But  it  is  also  true  that,  choos- 
ing God,  "all  things" — includ- 
ing "  things  present"  —  are 
ours,  though  our  *'  citizenship 
is  in  heaven." 

84.  CHR  1ST  is  the  "King 
Immortal."  The  admirers  of 
Charlemagne  set  up  his  poor 
corpse  in  its  grave,  crowned 
his  pulseless  temples,  and  put 
a  sceptre  in  his  bloodless  fin- 
gers. Grim  mockery  !  But  our 
King  Eternal,  not  only  never 
dies,  but  gives  us  also  victory 
over  death. 

85.  CHRIST,  all  in  all.— Plu- 
tarch, in  the  life  of  Phocion, tells 
us  of  a  certain  gentlewoman  of 
Ionia  who  showed  the  wife  of 
Phocion  all  the  rich  jewels  and 
precious  stones  she  had.  She 
answered  her,  "All  my  riches 
and  jewels  are  my  husband 
Phocion."  So  may  many  a 
penitent  sinner  say  of  Jesus. 

86.  CHRIS  T.— The  heavens 
knew  Him,  and  forthwith  sent 
out  a  star  and  company  of 
angels  to  sing  His  birth.  The 
sea  knew  Him  and  made  itself 
a  way  to  be  trodden  by  His 
feet;  the  sun  knew  Him  and 
hid  the  rays  of  His  light  ;  the 
rocks  knew  Him,  for  they  were 
rent  in  twain  ;  Hades  knew 
Him  and  gave  up  the  dead  it 
had  received.  But  though  the 
senseless  elements  perceived 
Him  to  be  their  Lord,  the 
hearts  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
knew"  Him  not  as  God,  and 
harder    than    the   very    rocks, 


were  not   rent  by  repentance." 

—Gregory. 

87.  CHRIST.— Augustine  beau- 
tifully observes  that  God's  "  on- 
ly Son"  made  "many  sons" 
of  God  ;  our  Elder  Brother  has 
bought  with  His  blood  many 
brothers  ;  his  brethren  sold 
Him,  but  He  has  redeemed 
them  ;  they  insulted  Him,  but 
He  showers  honors  on  them  ; 
they  killed  Him,  but  He  gives 
them  life  forever. 

88.  CHRIST'S  GIFTS.— As 

in  the  Roman  triumphs,  the 
victor  ascending  up  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  of  i>tate  used 
to  cast  certain  pieces  of  coin 
among  the  people  for  them  to 
pick  up,  which  he  used  not  to 
do  at  other  limes,  so  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  day  of  His 
triumph  and  solemn  inaugura- 
tion into  His  heavenly  king- 
dom, scatters  some  heavenly 
jewels  that  the  thief  might  pii  k 
up.  which  He  doth  not,  and  will 
not,  do  every  day  ;  or  as  in 
these  days,  it  is  usual  with  prin- 
ces to  save  some  notorious  mal- 
efactors at  their  coronation, 
when  they  enter  upon  their 
kingdom  in  triumph,  whichthey 
seldom  do  afterward,  so  did 
Jesus  Christ  act  toward  this 
thief.  —T.  Brojks. 

89.  CHRIST'S     HAND.  —  It 

is,  says  Dr.  Chapin,  a  Helpmg 
hand,  delivering  and  uplifting  ; 
a  Providing,  Serving,  and  Pre 
serving  hand  ;  a  Guiding,  Bless- 
ing,   and    Healing     hand  ;     a 
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Knocking  hand,  a  Winnowing 
hand,  and,  finally,  a  Life-giving 
and  Crowning  hand. 

90.  CHRIST,  in  the  cloud.— A 
sufferingbeliever  once  remarked 
to  a  friend  :  **  When  I  am  very 
low  and  dark  I  go  to  the  window, 
and  if  I  see  a  heavy  cloud  I 
think  of  those  precious  words, 
*A  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight,*  and  I  look  up  and 
see  the  cloud  sure  enough,  and 
then  I  think— well,  that  may  be 
the  cloud  that  hides  Him.  And 
so  you  see  there  is  comfort  in  a 
cloud." 

91.  CHRIST,  remains  faithful. 
— Rutherford  says  that  unbelief 
may  tear  the  copies  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  given  us,  butChrist 
keeps  the  original  in  heaven 
with  himself.  Though  we  be- 
lieve not,  yet  He  remaineth 
faithful.  He  cannot  deny  Him- 
self. 

92.  CHRIST,  the  Pierced  One. 

— A  recent  case  of  death  from 
remorse  is  reported  in  Copen- 
hagen. A  cruel  boy.  seven  years 
old.  one  Sunday,  after  torturing 
a  toad  in  various  ways,  finally 
plunged  a  sharp  slick  through 
its  body  and  left  it  pinned  to 
the  ground.  The  next  Sunday 
the  boy  went  off  in  search  of 
more  toads  to  torment.  He 
found  the  animal  he  had  so 
cruelly  used  still  pinned  to  the 
ground  and  still  alive,  and  as 
he  approached  the  poor  thing 
looked  up  at  him,  its  immense 
eyes  distended  with  pain  «ind 


suffering.  The  child  was  terror- 
stricken  at  the  sight  and  ran 
crying  to  his  mother,  to  tell  her 
what  he  had  done.  He  was 
taken  home,  greatly  excited, 
fell  into  a  fever,  and  died  on  the 
third  day,  declaring  to  the  last 
that  he  saw  those  eyes  looking 
at  him,  and  beseeching  to  have 
them  taken  away.  This  appall- 
ing fact  but  feebly  shadows  the 
horror  of  those  who,  at  last, 
will  call  on  the  mountains  to 
hide  from  them  the  sight  of 
Him  whom  they  have  pierced  ! 

93.  CHRIST'S   TEARS.— 

Christ  weeps  over  Jerusalem, 
so  did  Tiius,  and  so  did  Mar- 
cellus  over  Syracuse,  and  so 
did  Scipio  over  Carthage ;  but 
they  shed  tears  for  them  whose 
blood  they  were  to  shed  ;  but 
Christ  weeps  over  the  neck  of 
those  young  and  old  sinners 
who  were  to  shed  His  blood. — 
Apples  of  Gold. 

94.  CHRIST'S  WOUNDS.- 
His  nails  have  fastened  the 
handwriting  which  was  against 
us  to  the  cross.  It  no  longer 
stands  against  us,  but  is  a  re- 
ceipted bill,  an  evidence  of  satis- 
faction rendered.  In  old  paint- 
ings, divine  Justice  paints  the 
first  nail,  divine  Mercy  the  sec- 
ond, divine  Peace  the  third.  In 
Christ's  wounds  righteousness 
and  peace  kiss  each  otner  and 
peace  streams  forth  upon  poor 
sinners.  Through  His  wounds 
we  are  healed. — Besser. 

95.  CHRISTIAN.— Alexander 
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the  Great  had  a  soldier  who 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander, 
but  was  a  great  coward.  Dis- 
gusted with  him,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  "Either  change  your 
name  or  learn  to  honor  it  !" 
Do  you  honor  the  name, 
"Christian"? 

96.  CHRISTIANS,  lights  of 
the  world.  —We  talk  about  pil- 
lars of  the  Church.  We  have 
got  too  many  pillars — we  want 
more  lights. — D.  L.  Moody. 

If  we  cannot  be  a  lighthouse, 
we  can  be  a  candle.  A  man 
said  once  that  he  hadn't  as 
much  light  as  a  rush-light. 
"  Well,  I  could  set  a  whole  city 
on  fire  with  that,"  said  another. 
—JbU. 

97.  CHRISTIANS,  weak.— 
Luther  says  that  God,  like  a 
rich  householder,  chooses  all 
kinds  of  servants  for  His  family, 
not  only  the  strong,  but  the 
small  and  weak.  That  the 
strong  may  not  despise  the 
weak,  he  forces  them  to  learn 
their  own  weakness  :  and  that 
the  feeble  may  not  despair,  he 
so  comforts  and  strengthens 
them  that  every  one  recognizes 
and  extols  the  divine  power 
that  worketh  in  their  weakness. 

98.  CHRYSOSTOM.— The 

courtiers  of  the  emperor,  to 
whom  the  bishop  was  hateful, 
said  :  "  Confiscate  his  property, 
put  him  in  irons,  kill  him  !" 
But  others  replied  :  "  You  will 
gain  nothing  by  this,  for,  in 
exile,  Chrysostom  would  find  a 


home  with  his  God  ;  he  kisses 
tiis  chains  ;  death  opens  heaven 
to  him.  You  deprive  the  poor, 
not  him,  of  property.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  make  him 
unhappy — force  him  to  sin  ;  he 
Cears  nothing  in  the  world  but 
sin  !" 

99.  CULTURE,  and  piety.— 

Fill  the  cup  of  incense  with 
sweet  gums  and  load  the  altar 
with  odorous  wood.  There  is 
then  needed  fire  to  send  out 
fragrance.  So  talent,  genius, 
knowledge  and  culture  —  all 
need  "  the  baptism  of  fire" 
from  above. 

The  glittering  sword  with  its 
keen  edge  and  jewelled  hilt  is 
an  object  of  beauty  as  a  work 
of  art,  yet  it  is  harmless.  But 
in  the  muscular  grip  of  a  sol- 
dier's hand  and  swung  with  a 
purpose  and  an  aim,  it  is  a 
diead  weapon.  So  with  truth 
wielded  with  skill  and  power 
by  the  consecrated  preacher. 

ICO.  CUPIDITY.-One  need 
not  plunge  into  the  ocean  to 
drown  himself.  A  very  shallow 
stream  will  suffice  if  he  chooses 
to  lie  prostrate  in  it.  And  the 
desire  of  the  smallest  gain,  if 
his  heart  be  immersed  in  pur- 
suit, will  as  certainly  "  drown 
him  in  perdition"  as  if  the  ob- 
ject of  his  cupidity  were  the 
wealth  of  a  Croesus.  — John 
Har>  is. 

loi.  CRUCIFIED  ONE.  — In 
heaven  Christ  carries,  says  Dr. 
Erskine  Mason,  "the  gash  of 
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the  spear,  the  print  of  the  nails, 
the  mark  of  the  scourge — 
mementos  of  sorrow"  as  well 
as  emblems  of  regal  glory,  ap- 
pearing "  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain,"  to  illustrate  His  living 
and  personal  sympathy  with 
Ilis  redeemed  and  suffering 
followers  on  earth. 

102.  DEATH.— He     is     but    a 

valet,  who,  after  we  have  had 
a  hard  ride  through  bog  and 
mud.  takes  off  our  diriy  gar- 
ments and  clothes  us  in  purple 
and  fine  linen. 

103.  A  gentleman  of  culture, 
when  dying  in  prime  of  life  and 
surrounded  with  comforts  and 
jo}',  said,  "  Death  !  I  see  no 
death  at  my  bedside.  I  would 
not  have  a  fear.  Christ,  not 
death,  is  about  to  take  me  from 
earth  !  There  is  no  death  to  the 
Christian.  The  glorious  Gos- 
pel takes  away  death." 

That  which  separates  the 
Christian  from  Christ  is  not 
distance,  but  the  veil  of  the 
flesh,  and  therefore  the  mo- 
ment that  is  laid  aside  the 
Christian  is  with  his  Lord. 
There  is  no  middle  passage  of 
horrors  between  the  two. —  IT. 
M.  Taylor. 

104.  Death,  says  T.  Brooks, 
seizeih  an  old  man,  and  lays 
wait  for  the  youngest.  Death 
is  oftentimes  as  near  to  the 
young  man's  back  as  it  is  to  the 
old  man's  face.  It  is  told  ot 
Charles  the  Fourth,  King  ot 
France,  that,    being   one    time 


affected  with  the  sense  of  his 
many  and  great  sins,  he  fetched 
a  deep  sigh,  and  said  to  h  s 
wife,  "  By  the  help  of  God,  I 
will  now  so  carry  myself  all  my 
life  that  I  will  never  offend 
Him  more,"  which  word  he  ha  1 
no  sooner  uttered,  but  he  fell 
down  and  died. 

105.  It  is  said  that  Gordon,  the 
celebrated  driver  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  not  less  known  for 
his  profaneness  than  for  his 
skill  in  driving.  His  end  was 
dreadful.  In  the  delirium  of 
death  he  thrust  out  his  feet  and 
clutched  at  the  bed-clothes. 
When  asked  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  I'm 
going  down  a  terrible  grade 
and  can't  find  the  brake  !" 

106. 

"  Each  hour  my  pulses,  like  soft  drums. 
Beat   my   approach,     dear   Lord,  to 

thee  ; 
If  quick  or  slow  my  marches  be, 
Ere  long  I  shall  sit  down  by  Thee." 

107. — When  Dr.  J.  O.  Means  was 
told  that  death  would  soon  end 
his  illness,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
didn't  think  of  such  good  news 
so  soon.  Praise  God !"  He 
died  shortly  after. 

108.  The  Thracians,  we  are  told, 
wept  when  a  child  was  born, 
and  feasted  when  a  man  went 
out  of  the  world  ;  and  with 
reason.  Death  opens  the  gate 
of  fame  and  shuts  the  gate  o^ 
envy  after' it;  it  unlooses  the 
chain  of  the  captive  and  puts 
the  bondsman's  task  into  an- 
other man's  hand. — Sterne. 
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X09. 

It  is  little  matter  at  what  hour  of  the 
day 

The  righteous  fall  asleep.  Death 
cannot  come 

To  him  untimely  who  has  learned  to 
die 

The  less  of  this  brief  life,  the  more  of 
heaven  ; 

The  shorter  time,  the  longer  immor- 
tality.— Dean  Millman, 

110.  Every  day  steadily  trav- 
els toward  death,  the  last  only 
arrives  at  it.  To  him  that  told 
Socrates,  "The  thirty  tyrants 
have  sentenced  thee  to  death," 
he  said  :  "  And  nature  has  sen- 
tenced them."  Your  death  is 
a  part  of  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
world.     Lucretius  says  : — 

"  Mortals  among  themselves  by  turns 
do  live, 
And  life's  bright  torch   to  the   next 
runner  give," 

alluding  tc  the  Athenian  games, 
wherein  those  that  ran  a  race 
carried  torches  in  their  hands, 
and,  the  race  being  done,  de- 
livered them  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  to  run  next. — 
Montaigne. 

111.  D  EATH.  —  An  Alpine 
traveller  and  his  guide,  while 
crossing  a  glacier,  were  precipi- 
tated into  a  crevasse,  whence 
no  human  power  could  rescue 
them.  At  last  a  rivulet  was 
found  that  pierced  the  mountain 
of  ice,  which  they  followed  into 
a  dark,  cold,  and  ever-narrow- 
ing passage,  that  finally  ended 
in  the  roaring  gulf  of  a  sub- 
glacial  river.     To   plunge  into 


its  gloom  and  whirl  seemed  to 
be  a  leap  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
but  there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive. The  guide  made  the 
plunge,  crying,  "Follow  me." 
They  were  tossed  about  the  icy 
waters,  and  deafened  by  its 
roar,  but  in  a  few  moments 
were  swept  out  into  the  sum- 
mer air  and  green  vale  of 
Chamouni.  So  Jesus  has  passed 
through  the  sullen  stream  of 
death  ;  and  with  Him  we  need 
fear  no  evil,  but  shall  find  our- 
selves safely  conducted  to  the 
summer-land  beyond. 

112.  DEATH.  — In     Chester 

Cathedral,  you  find  this  epi- 
taph : 

"Death,  the  great  monitor,  comes  oft, 
to  prove 
'Tis  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man 
we  love." 

113.  DEATH,    a    friend.— Dr. 

Gouge  often  said,  "  I  have  two 
friends  in  the  world,  Christ  and 
death.  Christ  is  my  best  friend, 
death  is  my  second." 

"  I  bless  thee,  O  God  !"  said 
Adams,  "  that  I  am  capable  of 
dying  ;  that  I  am  appointed  to 
die,  and  that  the  execution  is 
drawing  so  near."  Said  the 
saintly  John  Howe,  "  In  order 
to  complete  our  perfect  blessed- 
ness, nothing  is  further  wanting 
than  to  die.  The  certainty  of 
death  completes  our  assurance 
of  heaven.  Our  greatest  ene- 
mies cannot  keep  us  from 
dying,  and,  therefore,  keep  us 
from  Thee."  Paul  was  right; 
"  To  die  is  gain." 
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X14.  DEATH,   of  the  soul.— 

Many  people  can  mourn  over  a 
body  from  which  the  soul  is 
departed,  but  they  cannot 
mourn  over  a  soul  whom  God 
has  dserted.  Alas  !  what  is  the 
bite  of  a  hy  to  the  stinging  of 
a  scorpion  ?  or  a  spot  in  the 
face  to  a  stab  in  the  heart  ?  In- 
ward diseases  are  least  visible, 
and  yet  most  fatal.  A  man 
may  die  of  the  plague,  although 
outward  spots  never  appear. 
Sin  in  the  soul  is  like  Jonah  in 
the  ship;  it  turns  the  smoothest 
water  into  a  troubled  ocean. 
It  is  the  coldness  of  our  herrts 
which  kindles  the  fire  of  God's 
anger. — Seeker. 

115.  DEPENDENCE  AND 
UNION. — Two  friends  were 
walking  together  and  occasion- 
ally jostled  each  other.  "Take 
my  arm,  keep  step,  and  the  jars 
will  not  annoy,"  said  one  of 
them.  They  did  so,  and  found 
not  only  harmony,  but  a  united 
support.  Am  I  walking  with 
God  ?  Do  I  link  my  arm  with 
my  brother?  Are  churches, 
among  themselves  and  as  one 
army  of  the  Lord,  keeping  step 
to  the  music,  interlocked  in 
living,  loving  sympathies  under 
the  one  Captain  of  Salvation  ? 
The  same  rule  holds  in  parental 
and  school  discipline,  and  in 
all  concerted  action. 

116.  DEVOTION.  — The  first 
missionary  to  the  American 
Indians  was  found,  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  teaching  the  al- 
phabet to  an   Indian  child,  by 


his  bedside.  The  devoted  man 
was  in  his  eightieth  year. 
"  Why  not  rest  from  your  la- 
bors now?"  asked  a  friend. 
The  bedridden,  dying  saint 
replied  that  he  had  prayed  for 
this  very  thing — to  be  able  up 
to  the  last  to  serve  the  cause  he 
loved,  and  rejoiced  that,  while 
he  could  no  longer  preach,  he 
could  teached  that  poor  Indian 
youth. 

117.  DISCIPLINE,  of  trial.— 

The  Tabernacle  candlestick  was 
neither  cast  nor  soldered  togeth- 
er, but  made  of  beaten  work 
from  a  talent  of  gold.  In  this 
way  the  Lord  intended  to  sig- 
nify that  no  one  can  shine  on 
earth  with  light  of  sound  doc- 
trine and  a  holy  life,  or  in 
heaven  with  eternal  glory,  who 
has  not  been  subjected  to  His 
hammer,  and  been  beaten  and 
wrought  conformably  to  His 
mind. — Gotthold. 

118.  DOCILITY.— Rarely     do 

men  come  to  Christ,  says  Leigh- 
ton,  "  as  blank  paper — ut  tabula 
rasa — to  receive  His  doctrine  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  scrib- 
bled and  blurred  with  such  base 
habits  as  malice,  hypocrisy,  and 
envy." 

119.  DOCTRINES.— My  duty 
is  to  forge  a  plough,  and  then 
give  it  a  handle,  and  then  fasten 
a  team  to  it  strong  as  eternity, 
and  put  it  into  the  soil,  and 
rip  through  the  sod  down  to  the 
subsoil,  and  roust  out  all  the 
vermin,  and  turn  up  the  yellow 
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dirt  to  the  sun.  No  doctrine  is 
good  for  anything  that  does  not 
leavebehind  it  anethical  furrow, 
ready  for  the  planting  of  seeds, 
which  shall  spring  up  and  bear 
abundant  harvests. — Beecher. 

120.  DUTI  E  S.  — Our  daily 
duties  and  trials,  some  one  says, 
are  "the  veils  under  which  God 
hides  Himself,"  as  He  draws 
near  to  us.  The  secret  of  sat- 
isfaction, then,  as  well  as  the 
pledge  of  success,  is  doing 
whatever  we  do  to  the  honor  of 
God.  In  every  humble  or  dis- 
tasteful employment  see  Him  ; 
in  every  burden  borne  for 
another's  good,  remember  His 
word,  "  Ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me."  "This,"  says  another, 
"  is  the  elixir  of  life,  that  turns 
baser  metal  into  gold,  its  mean 
activities  into  holy  offerings 
unto  God." 

221.  EASE. — Thoughts,  to  flow 
easily,  must  overflow  from  a 
full  mind.  Alonzo  Cano,  the 
Spanish  sculptor,  completed  a 
beautiful  statue  in  twenty-five 
days.  When  the  sordid  mer- 
chant who  had  employed  him 
wished  to  pay  him  by  the  day, 
he  cried  out,  indignantly, 
"  Wretch  !  I  have  been  at  work 
twenty-five  years,  learning  to 
make  this  statue  in  twenty-five 
days." — William  Mathews. 

122.  EASTER.—  The  very 
name  of  this  sacred  feast  is  a 
memorial  of  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity.  Our  vernal,  as 
our   mid-winter  feast  synchro- 


nizes with  pagan  feasts  which  it 
displaces. 

123.  EMOTIONS,  a  mystery. 
— I  cannot  understand  my  own 
best  nature.  It  is  more  a  mys- 
tery to  me  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  You  have  had  soul- 
experiences  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  you  to  make  known  ; 
and  they  have  been  your  best 
experiences.  When  I  was  at 
Fort  Sumter,  having  been  re- 
quested by  the  government  to 
deliver  an  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  hoisting  of  the  flag, 
some  three  thousand  people 
were  gathered  together  there. 
I  sat  near  the  flagstaff,  waiting 
for  the  flag  to  go  up,  and  the 
audience  sat  apparently  unmov- 
ed until  they  began  to  draw  it 
up  ;  but  when  I  saw  it  floating 
out  into  the  air  there  was  a 
wind  of  God  that  seized  me, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not 
contain  myself  ;  and  I  burst 
into  tears  and  sobbed  like  a 
child  ;  and  this  whole  mass  of 
people  wept  and  sobbed.  But 
who  can  tell  how  it  was?  — 
Beecher. 

124.  E  NMIT  Y.— As  horses 
start  aside  from  objects  they  see 
imperfectly,  so  do  men.  Enmi- 
ties are  excited  by  an  indistinct 
view  ;  they  would  be  allayed  by 
conference.  Look  at  any  long 
avenue  of  trees,  by  which  the 
traveller  on  our  principal  high- 
ways is  protected  from  the  sun. 
Those  at  the  beginning  are 
wide  apart,  but  those  at  the  end 
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almost  meet.  Thus  happens  it 
frequently  in  opinions.  Men 
who  were  far  asunder  come 
near  and  nearer  in  the  course 
of  life,  if  they  have  strength 
enough  to  quell,  or  good  sense 
enough  to  temper  and  assuage, 
the  earlier  animosities. — Lan- 
dor. 

125.  ENVY,  rebuked.— Paxton 
Hood  tells  of  a  man  who  ex- 
pressed an  envious  spirit  toward 
another  church  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  popular  preacher,  and 
was  rebuked  by  the  tart  reply, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  ass." 

126.  ELOQUENCE.— Macau- 
lay  compared  eloquence  to  fres- 
co painting —  finished  in  a  few 
hours,  but  the  result  of  long 
study  and  practice. 

127.  E  R  R  O  R.— To  the  jaun- 
diced honey  tastes  bitter,  and  to 
those  bitten  by  mad  dogs  water 
causes  fear  ;  and  to  little  chil- 
dren the  ball  is  a  fine  thing. 
Why,  then,  am  I  angry  ?  Dost 
thou  think  that  a  false  opinion 
has  less  power  than  the  bile  in 
the  jaundiced,  or  the  poison  in 
him  who  is  bitten  by  amaddog  ? 
— Marcus  Aurelius. 

\7.Z.  EXHORTATION,  over- 
done.— Scarcely  anything,  says 
Dr.  Raleigh,  is  of  less  force  than 
a  continued  stream  of  exhorta- 
tion, when  it  comes  not  from 
visible  and  adequate  truth- 
springs — from  all  that  is  pecul- 
iar, vital,  and  permanent  in  the 


Christian  system.  But  a  holy, 
consistent  life  is,  perhaps,  the 
deepest  spring  of  all. 

129.  EXPRESSION,  impos- 
sible.— There  are  dreams  too 
beautiful  for  words,  memories 
so  vaguely  delicious  that  it 
would  be  a  profanation  to  at- 
tempt to  articulate  them. — 
FulL  r. 

130.  EVENTS,  their  signifi- 
cance.— In  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  this  planet  the  amaz- 
ing heights  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Himalayas  are  levelled  to  noth- 
ingness, and  so  from  our  out- 
look in  Eternity  the  events 
which  now  seem  of  conspicuous 
magnitude  will  have  lost  their 
absorbing  importance  to  our 
view  and  dwindle  out  of 
sight. 

131.  FAITH. — Faith    builds   a 
bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death,      ^ 
to  break  the  shock  blind  nature      / 
cannot  shun,  and  lands  thought 
smoothly  on  the  farther  shore. 
—  Young. 

132.  Whatever  it  touches, 
says  Brooks,  it  turns  to  gold, 
that  is,  into  our  good.  It  is 
a  sword  to  defend,  a  guide 
to  direct,  a  staff  to  support,  a 
friend  to  comfort,  and  a  golden 
key  to  open  heaven  to  us.  With- 
out it  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.  There  is  something  very 
stimulating  in  the  thought  that 
we  can  do  that  which  shall  act- 
ually please  God  ;  it  throws  a 
light  and  glory  on  all  duty. 
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133.  Oh,  faith,  says  Luther,  is 
a  lively,  busy,  active  thing  ! 
It  is  impossible  for  it  not  to 
be  ceaselessly  working  good. 
Whoso  doeth  not  such  works 
is  an  unbelieving  man.  The 
assurance  and  knowledge  of 
divine  grace  render  men  glad, 
daring,  merry  before  God  and 
all  creatures,  which  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  faith.  It 
is  as  impossible  to  separate 
works  from  faith  as  to  separate 
burning  and  shining  from  fire. 

134.  FAITH,  and  reason.  — 

While  Reason  is  puzzling  her- 
self about  the  mystery.  Faith  is 
turning  it  into  her  daily  bread 
and  feeding  on  it.  While  Rea- 
son is  applying  the  tests  of  her 
earthly  chemistry,  threateningto 
dissolve  the  very  cross  of  Cal- 
vary in  her  crucibles,  Faith  has 
quietly  set  the  holy  doctrine  to 
the  music  of  her  joy,  and  is 
s'nging  it  as  her  hymnof  Bene- 
dictus  ox  Magnificat  in  unques- 
tioningpeace.  Thedoctrinemay 
crucify  the  proud,  but  it  crowns 
the  meek  with  salvation. — F.D. 
Huntington. 

X35.  FAITH,  with  reason. — 
While  the  eye  brings  to  us  the 
color  of  the  dawn,  it  can  do  no 
more  ;  the  optic  nerve  of  an 
idiot,  though  it  quiver  in  precise 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
physical  organism  for  three- 
score years  and  ten,  will  never 
reveal  to  him  the  rapture  of  the 
morning.  Sense  and  reason 
must  act  together.     So  the  rea- 


son, left  to  itself,  informs  us  of 
the  character  of  the  thought  or 
of  the  feeling  which  we  have 
about  the  sunrise  ;  (hen  it 
comes,  and  there  it  must  come, 
against  its  limitation.  The  in- 
tellect of  a  sceptic,  though  he 
cultivate  it  till  he  is  in  his  grave, 
will  never  produce  a  prayer  for 
the  guidance,  or  endurance,  or 
delight  of  the  day  that  is  about 
to  be  his.  Reason  and  faith 
must  work  together.  —  E.  S. 
PJulps. 

136.  FAITH,  removes  fear. — 

The  bird  often  perches  on  a  frail 
branch  that  bends  and  yields 
beneath  its  weight,  or  is  swayed 
by  the  lightest  breeze.  It  has, 
however,  no  fear,  even  though 
the  outward  and  material  sup- 
port should  give  way,  for  it  has 
wings,  those  supports  in  itself, 
which  God  has  given. 

So  faith,  the  gift  of  God,  ren- 
ders one,  in  a  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  external  props,  and 
buoys  up  the  soul,  though  all 
earthly  aids  be  withdrawn. 

137.  FALSEHOOD.— The  first 
discourse  ever  preached  had  a 
lie  for  its  text,  and  made  con- 
verts of  half  of  its  hearers. — 
J.  Cook. 

138.  FALSE     FLAG. —The 

bridge-tender  has  a  white  flag 
and  a  red  one.  If  the  white  be 
held  out  before  the  open  draw 
or  fallen  bridge,  souls  are  hur- 
ried to  death.  "  In  the  great 
day,"  says  Talmage,  "  it  will 
be  found  who  of  us,  standing  in 
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the  pulpit,  was  the  kindest, 
wisest  flagman.  He  will  be 
responsible  who  lets  men  go  on 
toward  death  without  warning  ; 
waving  the  white  flag  of  safety, 
when  he  ought  to  have  shaken 
the  red  flag  of  peril." 

139.  F  A  M  E. — The  monument 
of  the  greatest  man  should  be 
only  a  bust  and  a  name.  If  the 
name  alone  is  insufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  bust,  let  both  perish. 
— Landor. 

140.  FAME,  unsubstantial. — 
How  ephemeral  human  things 
are.  What  yesterday  was  a  little 
miracle,  to-morrow  will  be  a 
mummy  or  ashes.  Many  who 
are  now  praising  thee  will  very 
soon  blame  thee,  and  a  post- 
humous fame  is  of  no  value, — 
Marcus  Aiirelius. 

141.  FAULT-FINDING.— 

The  illustration  by  which  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  showed  the  evil, 
applies  with  far  greater  force 
when  used  with  reference  to 
eternal  interests.  "  Suppose  all 
the  property  you  were  worth 
was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry 
across  the  Niagara  Falls  on  a 
tight-rope.  Would  you  shake 
the  rope  while  he  was  passing 
over  it,  or  keep  shouting  to  him, 
'  Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more,' 
Go  a  little  faster  '  ?  No,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not.  You  would 
hold  your  breath  as  well  as 
your  tongue,  and  keep  your 
hands  ofif  until  he  was  safely 
over.    Now,  the  Government  is 


in  the  same  situation,  and  is 
carrying  across  a  stormy  ocean 
an  immense  weight  ;  untold 
treasures  are  in  its  hands.  It  is 
doing  the  best  it  can  ;  don't 
badger  it ;  keep  silence,  and  it 
will  get  you  safely  over. "  They 
who  watch  for  souls  must  give 
account  and  are  often  crushed 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
without  the  added  burden  of 
criticism  from  captious  fault- 
finders. 

142.  FEAR. —  Appeals  to  fear 
by  preachers  who  have  discard- 
ed Divine  retribution  from 
their  theology  are  well  compar- 
ed to  the  meaningless  danger 
signs  over  an  old  railroad  bed 
from  which  the  track  long  ago 
was  removed.  If  there  is  no 
"  wrath  to  come,"  there  is  no 
sense  in  calling  me  to  "  Flee  !" 

143.  FEELING  and  principle. 
— Feeling  is  the  most  irregular 
element  and  least  trustworthy 
test.  It  belongs  to  the  passive 
part  of  our  nature  ;  principle, 
to  the  active  part.  Feeling  de- 
pends on  a  sensitive  surface  ; 
principle,  on  depths  of  moral 
purity.  Feeling  changes  with 
temperament,  with  states  of 
health  and  nerves,  with  a  thou- 
sand fickle  external  influences  ; 
principle  is  independent  of  all 
physical  or  alterable  circum- 
stances, moves  straight  on, 
through  all  moods  and  climates, 
sails  by  fixed  stars,  and  is  the 
same  secure  and  glorious  thing 
through  all  the  shifting  seasons, 
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though  the  mountains  of  pros- 
perity be  torn  up  and  cast  into 
the  sea. — F.  D.  Huntington. 

144.  FEELING,  unexpressed. 

— It  is  like  a  candle  unlighted  ; 
or,  worse,  it  is  like  a  fire  of 
green  wood,  that  smokes,  and 
does  not  burn. — Beccher. 

145.  FEET,  their  history. — It 

is  the  history  of  one's  life. 
Hawthorne,  in  Marble  Faun, 
makes  the  beholder  say,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  bare  feet  of  the 
dead  friar,  "  They  have  walked 
over  the  hard  pavements  of 
Rome,  along  the  cloisters  and 
dreary  corridors  of  his  convent 
from  his  youth.  It  is  a  suggest- 
ive idea  to  track  those  worn 
feet  backward  through  all  the 
paths  they  have  trodden  since 
they  were  the  tender  and  rosy 
feet  of  a  baby  and— cold  as 
they  now  are — were  kept  warm 
in  his  mother's  hand." 

146.  FIDELITY  to  con- 
science.  —  Whitefield  and  a 
pious  companion  were  much 
annoyed  one  night  at  a  public- 
house  by  a  set  of  gamblers  in  a 
room  adjoining  where  they 
slept.  Their  noisy  clamor  and 
horrid  blasphemy  so  excited 
Whitefield's  abhorrence  and 
pious  sympathy  that  he  could  } 
not  rest.  "I  will  go  to  them 
and  reprove  their  wickedness," 
he  said.  His  companion  re- 
monstrated in  vain.  He  went. 
His  words  of  reproof  fell  ap- 
parently harmless  upon  them. 
Returning,     he    lay    down    to 


sleep.  His  companion  asked 
him,  rather  abruptly,  "  What 
did  you  gain  by  it  ?"  "  A  soft 
pillow,"  he  said,  patiently,  and 
soon  fell  asleep.  Yes,  a  soft 
pillow  is  the  reward  of  fidelity, 
the  companion  of  a  clear  con- 
science. It  is  sufficient  remu- 
neration for  doing  right  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  reward. 

147-  FICKLENESS.— 

Haman  is  one  day  feasted  with 
the  king,  and  the  next  day 
made  a  feast  for  crows  ;  the 
princes  of  Babylon  were  high 
in  Darius's  favor  one  day,  and 
cast  into  the  lions'  den  the 
next  ;  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees that  cried  up  Judas  one 
day  did,  in  effect,  bid  him  go 
hang  himself  the  next.  Such 
men's  favors  and  friendships 
are  as  Venice  glasses — quickly 
broken  and  therefore  not  much 
to  be  prized.  —  T.  Brooks. 

148.  FIRST  RECORDED 
WORDS    OF    JESUS.— 

"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business?" 

149.  FIRST  CAUSE.-A 

French  savant  once  endeavored 
to  prove  that  life  could  have 
been  communicated  here  on 
earth  without  the  intervention 
of  a  God.  He  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  bring  him  a  live  coal  on 
a  brazier.  Seizing  it  firmly 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  he  walked 
up  to  the  candelabra  and  lit  a 
candle.  ' '  Here,  you  may  re- 
move the  coal,"  he  exclaimed. 
"This  fire,  which  pervades  the 
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universe,  typifies  the  soul  of 
the  first  man.  I  have  sufficient 
fire  now  to  propagate  life." 
So  saying,  he  lit  a  second  and 
third  candle  from  the  first,  and 
he  held  them  up  triumphantly. 
•*  Hold  on,"  interposed  some 
one  who  had  been  watching 
him  intently,  *'  who  lighted  the 
coal  i'" 

150.  FLATTERY.— Like  false 

money,  it  impoverishes  those 
who  receive  it. —  Voiller. 

151.  It  is  said  that  when  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  historian,  presented  to 
Alexander  the  Great  a  book 
that  he  had  written  of  his 
glorious  acts  wherein  he  had 
flatteringly  made  him  greater 
than  he  was,  Alexander,  after 
he  had  read  the  book,  threw  it 
into  the  river  Hydaspes,  and 
said  to  the  author,  "  It  were  a 
good  deed  to  throw  thee  after 
it." 

Augustus  Caesar  and  Tiberius 
Caesar  were  decided  enemies  to 
flatterers,  insomuch  that  they 
would  not  be  called  lords  by 
their  own  children.  Treboni- 
anus  Callus  said  :  "  No  flatterer 
can  be  a  true  friend."  Arislippus 
the  philosopher,  seeing  Diog- 
enes washing  herbs  for  dinner, 
said  :  "  If  Diogenes  knew  how 
to  use  kings  he  need  not  live 
upon  raw  herbs  as  he  doth."  To 
which  Diogenes  replied  :  "  If 
Aristippus  could  content  him- 
.  self  with  herbs  he  needed  not 
to    turn  spaniel,  or  flatter  the 


king  for  a  meal  of  meat"— 
Apples  of  Gold. 

152.  FLESH,  to  be  subdued.— 

The  fleshly  passions  are  like 
mutinous  sailors,  to  be  kept  be- 
low decks.  "  Never  allow  your 
lower  nature  anything  better 
than  a  steerage  passage.  Let 
Watchfulness  walk  the  decks 
as  an  armed  sentinel  and  shoot 
down  with  great  promptness 
anything  like  a  mutiny  of  ri- 
otous appetites."  Says  the 
apostle,  "  Mortify  —  literally, 
kill  your  members  which  are 
on  the  earth." 

153.  FLUENCY    and    fervor. 

— "  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
True  ;  but  also  out  of  the  empti- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  can 
speak  even  more  volubly.  He 
who  can  always  find  the  word 
which  is  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate to  bis  emotions  is  not 
the  man  whose  emotions  are 
deepest  ;  warmth  of  feeling  is 
one  thing,  permanence  is  an- 
other.— F.    W.  J\obe7-tson. 

An  old  minister  said  to  a 
young  one,  "Don't  mistake 
perspiration  for  inspiration." 

154  FOLLY.  — DiodorusSiculus 
says  that  the  Egyptians  expend- 
ed more  on  their  tombs  than 
on  their  houses  ;  an  impres- 
sive illustration  of  the  fatuity  of 
men  to-day  in  their  strange  pref- 
erences and  unwise  expendi- 
tures of  lime  and  thought  and 
treasure. 
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155.  FORGIVENESS.— 

Hasty  words  inflame  a  wound, 
soft  ones  dress  it,  forgivenness 
cures  it,  and  forgetfulness  re- 
moves the  scar.  It  is  more 
noble,  continues  Quailes,  to 
avoid  an  injury  by  silence  than 
to  overcome  it  by  argument. 

So,  in  hearing  mysteries, 
keep  thy  tongue  quiet.  Five 
words  spoken  cost  Zacharias 
forty  weeks'  silence. 

God  is  forgiving.  Michael, 
a  messenger  of  wrath,  comes 
on  one  wing,  but  Gabriel,  an 
angel  of  peace,  on  two  wings. 
So  runs  the  Jewish  proverb. 

156.  FORGETFULNESS 
OF  GOD.— As  David,  when  he 
saw  in  Mephibosheth  the  feat- 
ures of  his  friend  Jonathan, 
took  no  notice  of  his  lameness, 
or  any  other  defect  or  deformity, 
so  God,  beholding  in  His  people 
the  glorious  image  of  His  Son, 
winks  at  all  their  faults  and 
deformities,  which  made  Luther 
say  :  "  Do  with  me  what  Thou 
wilt,  since  Thou  hast  pardoned 
my  sin."  And  what  is  it  to 
pardon  sin,  but  not  to  mention  | 
sin  ! —  Thomas  Brooks. 

157.  FORMALISM.— When 

sixteen  I  began  to  fast  twice 
a  week,  for  thirty-six  hours  to- 
gether, prayed  many  times  a 
day,  received  the  sacrament 
every  Lord's  day,  fasting  al- 
most to  death  all  the  forty  days 
of  Lent,  going  three  times  a  day 
to  public  worship,  besides  seven 
times  to  private  prayers,  yet  I 


knew  no  more  that  I  was  to  be 
born  again,  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus,  than  if  I  was  never 

born  at  all. — George  WhitefieU. 

158.  Go  out  with  me  into  the 
woods,  where  the  white  oak  is, 
and  where  the  beech  is.  Their 
leaves  died  last  November,  but 
they  all  hang  on  the  trees  yet. 
The  trees  have  not  strength 
enough  to  slough  them.  They 
always  make  me  think  of  a  great 
many  people.  Sap  does  not  run 
in  them  any  mpre,  but  their 
duties  hang  on  them  like  dead 
leaves  all  over.  They  would 
not  like  to  drop  their  duties  : 
they  are  not  quite  in  that  state 
yet ;  but  those  duties  are  dry, 
sapless,  and  enforced. 

159  FRAGMENTS.— The  frag- 
mentary flashes  of  conversa- 
tion, passing  words,  almost  the 
idle  words  of  earnest  men,  how 
valuable  they  are  ! — E.  Paxton 
Hood. 

160.  FREEDOM. 

*'  B''tter  to  sit  in  freedom's  hall, 
With  a  cold,  damp  floor  and  mould- 
ering wall, 
Than  to  bend  the  neck  or  bow  the 

knee 
In  the  proudest  palace  of  slavery'." 

161.  FRIENDSHIP.— Friend- 
ship is  a  vase,  which,  when  it  is 
flawed  by  heat,  or  violence,  or 
accident,  may  as  well  be  broken 
at  onOe  ;  it  never  can  be  trusted 
after.  The  more  graceful  .and 
ornamental  it  was,  the  more 
clearly  do  we  discern  the  hope- 
lessness  of  restoring  it  to  in 
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former  slate.  Coarse  stones,  if 
they  are  fractured,  may  be 
cemented  again  ;  precious  ones 
never. — Landor. 

162.  Luther  s  lys,  that  as  the  out- 
line of  the  face  trembles  in  the 
unstable  water,  so  hearts  are 
vacillating  in  their  attachments. 
God's  luve  alone  is  unchang- 
ing. 

163.  What  is  sweeter  than  a 
well-tuned  lute,  and  what  more 
delightful  than  a  faithful  friend 
—  one  who  can  cheer  us  in 
sorrow  with  wise  and  affec- 
tionate discourse?  Nothing, 
however,  is  sooner  untuned 
than  a  lute,  and  nothing  is  more 
fickle  than  human  friendship. 
The  tone  of  the  one  changes 
with  the  weather,  that  of  the 
other  with  fortune.  Withaclear 
sky.  a  bright  sun,  and  a  gentle 
breeze,  you  will  have  friends  in 
plenty  ;  but  let  fortune  frown 
and  the  firmament  be  overcast, 
and  then  your  friends  will  prove 
like  the  strings  of  this  lute,  of 
which  you  will  tighten  ten  be- 
fore you  will  find  one  that  will 
bear  the  tension  and  keep  the 
pitch. 

X64.  F  R  I  V  O  L  I  T  Y.— Mrs. 
Browning  has  said  that  it  were 
"better  to  pursue  a  frivolous 
trade  by  serious  means,  than  a 
sublime  art  frivolously  ;"  better 
**  dance  at  fairs  on  tight-rope 
till  the  babies  dropped  their 
gingerbread  for  joy,"  than  "to 
play  at  art  us  children  play  at 
swords." 


165.  GARDEN,  near  to 
Golgotha. — Miniature  of  the 
strange  world  we  live  in.  What 
garden  has  not  its  grave  ?  Our 
path  may  be,  for  a  time,  through 
flowers  and  fragrance  ;  follow 
it  far  enough,  it  leads  ever  to  a 
grave.  In  a  garden  of  old, 
Eden,  Death  had  his  first  sum- 
mons given  to  find  there  his 
first  prey  ;  it  is  here  at  Calvary 
that  the  last  enemy  of  mankind 
has  the  death-blow  given  to  him, 
and  is,  in  turn,  overcome. — 
Hanna. 

166.  GATES,  of  the  mind.— 
The  mind  hath  its  hundred 
gates,  compared  whereto,  the 
Theban  are  but  willow  wickets; 
and  all  those  hundred  gates  can 
genius  throw  open.  But  there 
are  some  that  groan  heavily  on 
their  hinges,  and  the  hand  of 
God  alone  can  close  them. — 
l.andjr. 

167.  GIFT  S. — Gracious  souls 
many  times  receive  many  gifts 
and  favors  from  God  that  they 
never  dreamed  of,  nor  durst 
presume  to  ask,  which  others 
extremely  strive  after,  and  go 
without.  Archclaus,  being 
much  importuned  by  a  covet- 
ous courtier  for  a  cup  of  gold 
wherein  he  drank,  gave  it  unto 
Euripides,  that  stood  by,  saying, 
"  Thou  art  worthy  to  ask  and 
be  denied,  but  Euripides  is 
worthy  of  gifts  although  he  ask 
none."' — Apples  of  Cold. 

x68.  GLORY.— The  glory  of  a 
thing,  says^iinyaJii  is  its  purity, 
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sweetness,  comeliness,  and  per- 
fection. The  sun's  glory  is 
light,  youth's  glory  is  strength, 
and  gray  hairs  the  glory  of  age. 
For  the  body  "  sown  in  weak- 
ness" to  arise  "  in  glory"  is  to 
be  raised  in  all  the  beauty  and 
completeness  possible  to  pos- 
sess, where  the  features  and 
members  of  the  new  body  are 
inconceivably  beautiful. 

Where  science  speaks  of  im- 
provement, Christianity  speaks 
of  renovation  ;  where  science 
speaks  of  development,  Chris- 
tianity speaks  of  sanclification  ; 
where  science  speaks  of  prog- 
ress, Christianity  speaks  of 
perfection.  Where,  in  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  science,  are  terms 
to  match  these  three — incorrup- 
tion,  glory,  power?  —  J.  0. 
Thompson. 

169.  GOD.— That  unity  of  bests. 
— Mrs.  Browning. 

170.  GOD'S  COMMANDS.- 

Wings  are  no  weight  to  a  bird, 
which  he  lifts  up  in  the  air 
until  lost  in  the  sky,  until  we 
see  it  no  more — only  hear  its 
note  of  thanks.  God's  com- 
mands are  no  weight  to  the 
soul.  Through  them  it  soars 
aloft  and  loses  itself  m  the  love 
of  God. — Pusey. 

171.  GODS   CHILDREN.— 

Some  one  has  said  that  they  are 
'*  like  grapes,  that  come  not  to 
the  proof  till  they  come  to  the 
press;  like  trees,  that  drive 
down  their  roots  farther  and 
grasp  the  earth  tighter  by  reason 


of  the  storm  ;  like  vines,  that 
grow  the  better  for  bleeding  ; 
like  juniper,  that  smells  the 
sweetest  in  the  fire ;  like  the 
pomander,  vvhich  becomes  more 
fragrant  for  chafing  ;  like  the 
palm-tree,  which  proves  the  bet- 
ter for  preserving ;  like  the 
chamomile,  which  spreads  the 
more  as  you  tread  upon  it. 

172.  GOD,  more  than  His  gifts. 

— At  a  camp  at  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
a  minister  was  shouting  to  in- 
quirers to  persevere  in  seeking 
the  blessing,  when  Rev.  Dr. 
Inskip,  the  master  spirit,  cried 
out,  beginning  with  a  sneer, 
and  ending  the  sentence  with 
a  pathos  not  easily  imitated, 
"  Get  the  blessing  !  Humph  ! 
Get  the  Blesser  !"  Says  Monod: 
*'  You  cannot  separate  any  one 
gift  of  Christ  from  Himself, 
from  His  person.  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life." 

173.  GODLY    COMPANY. 

— Algerius,  an  Italian  martyr, 
said  that  he  had  rather  be  in  pris- 
on with  Cato  than  with  Caesar  in 
the  Senate-House.  Dr.  Taylor, 
another  martyr,  rejoiced  that 
he  had  come  into  prison  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  "  that  angel 
of  God,"  John  Bradford. 

174.  GOODNESS.- 'If  poetry 
be  thought  in  flower,  goodness 
is  thought  in  FRUIT. 

175.  Love  is  a  great  tree  that 
cannot  spring  from  the  acorn 
in  one  dav.     Time  is  the  soil  in 
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which  it  must  grow  and  the 
winds  and  sun  must  feed  it. 

176.  GOSPEL  of  power— One 

says  that  modern  theology  is 
sweetened  with  the  sugar-plums 
of  ritualism  and  the  confection- 
ery of  sentimentalism,  till  it  is 
as  nauseating  as  ipecacuanha. 
•=  We  want  less  confectionery 
and  more  of  the  strength,  and 
the  thrust,  and  the  power  of  the 
omnipotent  gospel  !  "  An  army 
in  the  midst  of  battle  found 
their  ammunition  failing  and 
sent  for  a  barrel  of  bullets.  By 
mistake  a  barrel  of  raisins  was 
sent.  They  knocked  out  the 
head  of  the  barrel  and  sat  down 
in  defeat.  So  will  it  be  with 
those  who  exchange  grit  for 
gush,  grape-shot  for  gruel. 

177.  GOVERNMENT. —  The 

difficulty  with  municipal  gov- 
ernments oftentimes  is  this : 
there  are  too  many  heads  with 
too  little  in  them,  and  too  many 
pockets  with  too  much  in  them. 
—H.    W.  Beecher. 

178.  GR  ACE. —  God's  grace 
comes  not  to  us  as  the  ocean 
tides  fiovv  in  upon  the  shore,  but 
rather  as  a  stream  from  a  foun- 
tain, coming  through  channels 
which,  if  we  choose,  we  may  ob- 
struct or  close.  We  are  not 
passive  recipients  as  the  earth 
of  rain,  but  active  and  volun- 
tary, whether  we  welcome  or 
"  frustrate  the  grace  of  God." 

179.  GRACE  S.— Christian 
graces  are    like    perfumes,    the 


more  they  are  pressed  the 
sweeter  they  smell  ;  like  stars, 
that  shine  brightest  in  the  dark; 
like  trees — the  more  they  are 
shaken,  the  deeper  root  they 
take,  and  the  more  fruit  they 
bear.— y.  Mason. 

180.  Gifts  are  what  a  man  has, 
but  graces  are  what  a  man  is. — 
F.    W.  Robertson. 

181.  The  Christian  life  is  a  trans- 
figured childhood.  We  believe 
without  suspicion,  we  love  with- 
out distinction,  we  hope  with- 
out limitation. —  Tholuck. 

182.  GREEN  TREE,  Christ. 

— He  was,  says  Hanna,  the 
fresh  vine,  full  of  sap,  in  its 
greenness  and  exuberant  vital- 
ity all  unlike  the  fuel  ready  for 
the  fire.  If  He  were  called  to 
endure  the  great  furnace  of 
trial,  what  will  become  of  the 
dry  ?  The  Jewish  people  were 
like  dry  and  withered  branches 
which  men  cast  into  the  fire, 
the  appropriate  fuel  for  a  con- 
suming fiame. 

Abbott  suggests,  "  If  this  is 
the  leaf  and  blossom  of  the 
spring-time  of  their  malice, 
what  will  be  the  autumn  end  ? ' ' 
If  this  be  the  sowing,  what 
will  the  harvest  be  ? 

183.  GRIEF  relieved.— In 
"Marble  Faun"  Hawthorne 
makes  Miriam,  the  broken- 
hearted singer  in  the  midnight 
song  that  went  up  from  the 
Roman  Coliseum,  put  into  the 
melody  the  pent-up  shriek  that 
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her  anguish  had  almost  given 
vent  to  a  moment  before. 
"  That  volume  of  melodious 
voice  was  one  of  the  tokens  of 
a  great  trouble.  The  thunder- 
ous anthem  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relieve  her  heart  by  a 
great  cry." 

184.  GROWTH.— Trench  says 
that  the  best  food  can  never 
make  alive  that  which  is  dead, 
nor  can  spiritual  food  give  spir- 
itual life  where  spiritual  death 
prevails.  We  are  not  to  expect 
life,  hut  g>'07ui/i,  from  it. 

Cleopatra  put  a  jewel,  the 
price  of  a  kingdom,  into  her 
cup ;  but  the  cup  enriched  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  on  which 
we  feed  by  faith,  is  above  the 
price  of  a  kingdom. 

185.  G  R  U  M  B  LI  N  G.— Cart- 
wheels grumble  and  creak  for 
want  of  grease,  but  often  it  is 
for  want  of  work.  You'll  never 
give  over  creaking  and  grum- 
bling till  you  do  something.  In 
heaven  they  rest  not  day  and 
night.  I  know  that  there  will 
be  no  grumblers  there,  because 
they  are  all  too  busy. — Mister 
Horn  and  his  Friends. 

186.  HATRED.  -It  is  the  des- 
tiny of  the  obscure  to  be  de- 
spised ;  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  illustrious  to  be  hated. 
Whoever  hates  me  proves  and 
feels  himself  to  be  less  than  I 
am, — Landor. 

187.  HEAVEN —O  blessed  Ci- 
vitas  Dei  !  The  ransomed  shall 


see  it  with  still  greater  joy 
than  filled  the  way-worn,  war- 
worn crusaders,  when  at  last 
they  looked  on  the  city  which 
had  drawn  them  from  afar,  and 
shouted,  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 
—Donald  Fraser. 

188.  HEAVEN,  a  place  pre- 
pared.— It  is  compared  to  a 
house  in  which  a  levee  is  to  be 
held  at  a  certain  hour ;  the  rooms 
ablaze  and  the  servants  gloved 
and  vestured,  waiting  to  open 
the  door.  ''  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,"  says  Jesus. 
The  rooms  of  his  Father's 
house  are  illuminated,  the  tables 
spread  and  the  chamberlains  are 
ready.  Its  inhabitants  also  are 
prepared  for  their  residence. 
"  The  brightest  diamond  is 
charcoal  glorified,  and  souls 
coal-black  in  the  defilement  of 
sin,  by  the  power  of  God's 
grace  are  made  God's  jewels 
forever.'" 

189.  HEAVEN. 

'•  As    they,   who  to   their  couch    at 

night 
Would  welcome  sleep,  first  quench 

the  light," 
SO,  to  gain  the  best  views  of  the 
heavenly  rest,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary that  the  alluring  objects  of 
this  life  be  removed  from  our 
sight.  Their  obtrusive  glare 
shuts  out  the  objects  beyond. 

190.  HEALTH.— Just  as  the 
strengthening  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  body  makes  any 
particular  and  local  affection 
disappear,  so  by  degrees,  by  the 
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raising  of  the  character,  do  the 
lower  affections  become,  not 
extinguished  or  destroyed  by 
excision,  but  ennobled  by  a 
new  and  loftier  spirit  breathed 
through  them.  This  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  apostle.  He 
speaks  of  the  conflict  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  his 
remedy  is  to  give  vigor  to  the 
higher,  rather  than  to  struggle 
with  the  lower.  "  This  I  say, 
then.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the 
liesh."— /^.'  ]V.  Rohertson. 

191.  H  E  L  P  F  U  L  N  E  S  S.  -  A 
recent  writer  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish reviews  relates  that  during 
a  conversation  with  George 
Eliot,  not  long  before  her  death, 
a  vase  toppled  on  the  mantel, 
and  the  great  writer  quickly  and 
unconsciously  put  out  her  hand 
to  stop  its  fall.  "  I  hope,"  said 
she,  replacing  it,  *'  that  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  in- 
stinctively hold  up  the  man  or 
woman  who  begins  to  fall,  as 
naturally  and  unconsciously  as 
we  arrest  a  piece  of  furniture 
or  an  ornament." 

192.  HEROISM.— When  the 

executioner  went  behind  Je- 
rome of  Prague  to  kindle  the 
pile,  the  heroic  martyr  exclaim- 
ed, "Come,  kindle  it  before 
my  eyes  !  Had  I  dreaded  it,  I 
should  never  have  come  hither, 
for  I  had  many  opportunities  to 
escape." 

193.  HISTORY.— Scipio  was 
"  the    height     of    Rome,"    ac- 


cording to  Milton  ;  so,  says 
Emerson,  "Ail  history  resolves 
itself  into  the  biography  of  a 
few  stout  and  earnest  persons." 
Caesar  is  born  and  we  have  the 
Roman  Empire,  Christ  is  born 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
established  on  earth. 

194.  HOLINESS.— The  Bible 
is  its  text-book.  Morning, 
evening,  noon — all  the  circling 
hours  are  its  periods  of  exercise. 
Prayer  is  its  pattern.  Special, 
express,  intentional  must  the 
striving  after  holiness  be  in 
order  to  secure  it. — Huntington. 

195.  HUMANITY,  of  Christ.— 
We  read  in  Canticles  that  King 
Solomon  made  a  chariot  of 
wood  of  Lebanon,  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  ascent 
thereto  of  purple.  This,  says 
MadameGuyon.  isthetriumphal 
car  of  the  Incarnation,  on  which 
forever  Christ  will  ride  with 
splendor  ;  composed  of  ancient 
and  renowned  materials,  ac- 
cording to  earthly  descent,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  and 
treasures  of  the  Godhead.  But 
its  purple  ascent  indicates  the 
"  much  tribulation  "  through 
which  He  passed  into  glory, 
and  through  which  we  must  pass 
who  expect  to  be  partakers  of 
His  final  glory. 

196.  HOME.  —  Happy    that 
mansion  which  is  like  Solomon's 
chariot,  not  only  "  made  of  the 
wood   of  Lebanon,  with   pillars, 
of  silver,  bottom  of  gold,  cover* 
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ing  of  purple,"  but  is  also 
*^  paved  with  love. 

197.  HONOR  all  MEN.— The 

Jews  would  not  willingly  tread 
upon  the  smallest  piece  of  pa- 
per in  *.heir  way,  but  took  it  up  ; 
for  possibly,  said  they,  the  name 
of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though 
there  was  a  little  superstition 
i  1  that,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing 
but  good  religion  in  it,  if  we 
apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not 
on  any  ;  there  may  be  some 
work  of  grace  there  that  thou 
knowest  not  of.  The  name  of 
God  may  be  written  upon  that 
soul.  Wheresoever  thou  findest 
the  least  trace  of  Christ's  image, 
if  thou  lovest  Him,  thou  wilt 
honor  it. — Archbishop  Lcighton. 

198.  H  U  M  I  L  I  T  Y.- Shall  we 
presume    to    alter   the  angle  at 

*  which  God  chooses  to  be  wor- 
shipped ? —  Thorcau. 

199.  John  Howard  said,  Suffer  no 
pomp  at  my  funeral,  nor  monu- 
mental insciiption  where  I  am 
laid.  Lay  me  quietly  in  the 
earth  and  put  a  sun-dial  over 
my  grave,  and  let  me  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wina^ 
Builds  on  the  earth  her  lowly  ne>t; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things 
rest. 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  halh  humility, 

— MontgoTttery. 

200.  Surely  as  waters  meet  and 
rest  in  low  valleys,  so  do 
God's  graces  in  lowly  hearts. 
—  Trapp, 


Earthly  wisdom  is  gained  by 
study,  heavenly  wisdom  by 
prayer,  which  puts  the  heart 
under  a  heavenly  pupilage.  But 
let  it  give  life  to  diligence. — 
Bridges, 

201.  IDLENESS.— Not  only 

is  he  an  idle  man  who  does 
nothing,  but  he  also  who  might 
be  better  employed. — Seneca. 

202.  ILLUSTRATIONS.— 

The  subject-matter  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  pre-eminently  re- 
quires illustration.  The  barris- 
ter has,  in  a  new  case,  that 
which  stimulates  attention, 
while  the  preacher  has  an  oft- 
told  tale  to  set  before  his  peo- 
ple.— Andrew  Fuller. 

203.  The  aim  of  the  teacher,  who 
would  find  his  way  to  the  hearts 
and  understandings  of  his  hear- 
ers, will  never  be  to  keep  down 
the  parabolical  element  in  his 
teaching,  but  rather  to  make  as 
much  and  as  frequent  use  of  it 
as  he  can. —  Archbishop  Treiich. 

204.  To  have  one's  page  alive 
the  author  must  be  alive 
himself,  constantly  acquiring 
fresh  thought. — Dr.  Mathews 
in  Literary  Style. 

205.  Genius  lights  its  own  fire,  but 
it  is  constantly  collecting  ma- 
terials to  keep  alive  the  fiame. 

—  Wihnott. 

206.  The  thoughts  that  come  un- 
sought are  commonly  the  most 
valuable,  and  should  be  secured 
because  they  seldom  return. 
— Lord  Bacon. 
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207.  Now  and  then,  by  rarest  luck, 
in  some  foolish  Grub  Street,  is 
the  gem  we  want. — Emerson. 

208.  Why  are  not  more  gems  from 
our  great  authors  scattered  over 
the  country  ?  It  is  a  good  work 
to  give  a  little  to  those  who 
have  neither  time  nor  means  to 
get  more. — Coleridge. 

209.  I  delight  in  the  diffusion  of 
learning,  yet  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  most  gratified  at  find- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  it  in  one 
place. — Landor. 

210.  IMITATION,  often 
undesirabl  e. — In  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Aix  la  Chapelle  is 
the  ivory  hunting-horn  of  Char- 
lemagne, massive  and  heavy. 
The  attempt  of  the  guide  to 
sound  it  for  the  amusement  of 
visitors  is,  says  Mrs.  Norton, 
"singularly  unsuccesful,  the 
note  produced  being  the  most 
faint  and  lugubrious  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive."  As 
meaner  lips  (ail  to  reproduce 
the  sonorous  sounds  of  the  stal- 
wart hunter,  and  thus  exhibit 
only  their  own  inferiority,  so 
there  are  feeble  but  ambitious 
preachers  who  ape  the  style  of 
some  p  pular  leader,  and  strain 
and  struggle  to  reproduce  the 
oiiginal,  only  to  awaken  pity 
or  contempt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  witness  the  effort. 
God  hath  chosen  "  some"  apos- 
tles, but  not  all  ;  and  some 
teachers  and  helpers.  All  are 
not  P^ul  or  Apollos,  but  all 
arc  to  be  content  — in  the  posi- 


tion to  which  God's  providence 
appoints  them. 

211.  INCENSE.— Paul  pictures 
a  triumph  (2  Cor.  2  :  14)  in  which 
he  is  a  captive,  led  behind 
the  victor  Christ.  As  the  pro- 
cession moves  on  an  incense 
bearer  burns  incense.  This  was 
the  custom  as  the  triumphal 
procession  approached  the  Cap- 
itol, at  which  some  were  to  re- 
ceive life  and  liberty,  others 
death.  To  one  it  was  a  savor, 
or  smell,  suggestive  of  life,  and 
to  others  only  associated  with 
death.  A  similar  illustration 
is  in  Col.  2  :  15,  where  Christ 
spoils  principalities  and  powers, 
and  makes  a  show  of  them, 
openly  triumphing  over  them. 

212.  INCONSISTENCY.- 

An  old,  quaint  writer  tells  of 
men  who  talk  ty  the  pound  and 
live  by  the  ounce  ;  who  have 
heaven  on  their  tongue's  end, 
but  the  world  on  their  finger's 
end. 

213.  INDOLENCE.— It  is  the 

worst  enemy,  says  Bishop 
Huntington,  that  the  church 
has  to  encounter.  Men  sleep 
around  her  altar.  Life  has  no 
significance,  eternity  no  awful- 
ness,  enjoyment  no  obligations, 
bereavement  no  solemnity,  suf- 
fering no  prophetic  suggestions 
of  an  hereafter,  holiness  no  en- 
rapturing beauty,  but  they 
stretch  on  beds  of  ease  and 
sleep  amid  the  most  stirring 
revelations  of  Piovidence. 
Where    the    church    lives    and 
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holds  the  truth  of  Christ,  not  as 
the  morluary  of  a  buried  bene- 
factor, but  as  a  present  inspira- 
tion, it  never  will  suffer  its 
members  to  sit  idly  with  folded 
hands,  looking  lazily  out  on 
white  fields  of  harvest,  where 
no  reaper's  sickle  rings  against 
the  wheat,  but  will  send  them 
forth  to  work  with  an  impulse 
that  no  disappointment  can  pal- 
sy, no  misgivings  keep  back. 

214.  INFIDELITY,  and  the 
Bible. — A  Welsh  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  made  this 
statement :  "  Wales  is  pre-em- 
inently the  land  of  one  book. 
We  owe  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  Bible  that  we  have  not  a 
single  injidel  book  ift  oiw  lan- 
guage, and  that  Popery  has 
failed  hitherto  to  make  any 
progress  among  the  pure  Welsh, 
because  they  read  and  know 
their  Bibles  too  well."  There 
is  no  better  defence  of  the  Bi- 
ble than  the  Bible  itself. 

215.  INFLUENCE.  —  There 
are  some  spheres  the  contact 
with  which  inevitably  degrades 
the  high,  debases  the  pure,  de- 
forms the  beautiful.  It  must 
be  a  mind  of  uncommon 
strength  and  little  impressibility 
that  can  permit  itself  the  habit 
of  such  intercourse  and  not 
be  permanently  deteriorated. — 
Hawthorne. 

216.  INFLUENCE  of  women. 

■ — It  is  said  that  Napoleon 
feared  Madame  de  Stael  '*  more 


than  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men."  Said  he,  "  She 
carries  a  quiver  full  of  arrows 
that  would  hit  a  man,  though 
seated  on  the  rainbow."  After 
years  of  persecution  Napoleon 
sought  to  secure  again  her  in- 
fluence, and  sent  his  brother  to 
invite  her  to  Paris  10  advise  as 
to  a  constitutional  government. 
Her  queenly  response  was  this  : 
"  Tell  the  Emperor  that  for 
twelve  years  he  has  done  with- 
out me  or  the  constitution,  and 
I  believe  that  he  has  as  little 
regard  for  the  one  as  he  has 
for  the  other." 

217.  INFLUENCE,  underval- 
ued.— "  I  have  no  more  influ- 
ence than  a  farthing  rushlight," 
said  a  workman  in  his  blouse. 
A  friend  replied,  ' '  Well,  a  rush- 
light does  much.  It  may  burn 
a  haystack  or  a  house,  nay,  it 
helps  one  read  a  chapter  in 
God's  Word.  Go  your  way, 
and  let  your  little  rushlight  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may 
glorify  your  Father  in  heaven." 

218.  INGRATITUDE.  -  As 

water,  containing  stony  partir 
cles,  incrusts  with  them  ;:hp 
ferns  and  mosses  it  drops  fip, 
so  the  human  breast  hardens 
under  ingratitude,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  openness,  its  spffr 
ness,  and  its  aptitude  tp  receive 
impressions. — Landpr. 

219.  INDUSTRY.-"  That  co- 
coanut  grove  will  not  flourish 
which  does  not  daily  hear  the 
s^epsof  i^s  pyvnei"  jn  it,*'  is  a  say- 
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ing  of  the  Hindoos,  and  illus- 
trates the  imperaiive  need  of 
daily  painstaking  in  cultivating 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lof-J. 

220.  INTELLECT.— The  in- 
tellect is  the  edge  of  the  axe, 
which  gives  momentum,  and 
so,  effective  power. 

221.  INTELLIGENCE,  a 
new  test  of. — Dr.  Delaunay, 
of  Paris,  affirms  that  centrifugal 
movements  are  characteristic 
of  intelligence  and  higher  de- 
velopment, but  centripetal  are 
a  mark  of  incomplete  evolution. 
Good  cooks  in  rubbing  a  plate, 
or  stirring  sauce,  move  their 
hands  from  left  to  right.  Asy- 
lum patients  and  children  are 
wont  to  draw  circles  from  right 
to  left,  but  mature,  well-devel- 
oped minds  act  in  the  opposite 
way.  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
some  pulpiteers  evince  a  won- 
derful amount  of  intelligence 
and  Litain-power,  for  their  aims 
are  continually  moved  by  most 
vehement  centiifugal  forces. 

222.  INSTITUTIONS,- 

They  are  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  a  single  life,  says 
Emerson,  as  the  Reformation 
is  the  record  which  Luther  left  ; 
Quakerism  that  of  Fox,  Aboli- 
tion that  of  Clarkson,  and 
Methodism  that  of  Wesley. 
Posterity  follows  each  as  a  pro- 
cession follows  its  one  leader. 

223.  INSECURITY.  —  Men 

who  stand  on  any  other  foun- 
dation   than  the  rock  of  jChrist 


Jesus  are  like  birds  that  build  in 
trees  by  the  side  of  rivers.  The 
bird  sings  in  the  branches  and 
the  river  sings  below,  but  all  the 
while  the  waters  ate  undermin- 
ing the  foil  at  the  roots,  till,  in 
some  unexpected  hour,  the  tree 
falls  with  a  crash  into  the 
stream;  and  then  its  nest  is  sunk, 
its  home  is  gone,  and  the  bird 
is  a  wanderer.  But  birds  that 
hide  their  young  in  the  clefis  of 
the  rock  are  undisturbed  ;  and, 
after  every  winter,  coming 
again,  they  find  their  nests 
awaiting  them,  and  all  their  life 
long  brood  in  the  summer  in  the 
same  places,  impregnable  to 
time  or  ftorm. — Beecher. 

224.  INVALID,  the.-I  re- 
main in  health,  but  feeble.  Life 
slips  from  me  softly  and  impei- 
ceptibly.  I  am  unwilling  to 
tire  myself  by  blowing  a  fire 
which  must  soon  go  out,  wheth- 
er I  blow  it  or  not. — Landu) . 

225.— JOY     AND     PIETY.— 

These  are  joined  eternally,  like 
root  and  blossoms  ;  as  insepa- 
rable as  truth  and  assurance. 
They  are  two  precious  jewels, 
set  side  by  side  in  the  same  gold 
setting, —  Spurgeon. 

Joy,  says  Adelaide  Procter, 
"  is  like  a  re«tle*s  day, 
liiit  peace  divine,  like  quiet  night." 

Whittier  says  : 
"  Peace,  that  dearer  is  than  joy." 

226.     JOY      OF     DELIVER. 

ANCE. — An  Arabian  slave 
had  long  worn  a  chain  on  his 
ankle.      Hy  order  of  his  master 
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it  was  removed,  and  he  sprung 
aloft  and  sung.  His  master 
asked  him  why,  since  the  sun 
was  as  hot  and  the  burdens  to 
be  carried  as  heavy  as  before. 
He  replied:  "Though  ten 
times  heavy,  they  would  seem 
light  now  that  the  chain  is  re- 
moved." 

227.  JUDGMENT.  —  The 

bringing  into  judgment  is  a 
thing  which  is  known  by  leason 
and  is  clear  by  the  light  of  nat- 
ure ;  wherefore  in  Austria,  one 
of  the  nobles  dying,  who  had 
lived  93  years,  and  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  pleasures  and  de- 
lights, never  being  troubled 
with  any  infirmity,  and  this 
being  told  to  Frederick,  the 
Emperor  :  From  whence,  sailh 
he,  we  may  conclude  the  soul's 
immortality  ;  for  if  there  be  a 
God  that  ruleth  this  world,  as 
divines  and  philosophers  do 
leach — and  that  He  is  just,  no 
one  denieth — surely  there  are 
other  places  to  which  souls  after 
death  do  go,  and  do  receive  for 
their  deeds  either  reward  or 
punishment,  for  here  we  see 
that  neither  rewards  are  given 
10  the  good  nor  punishment  to 
the  evil. —  Thomas  Brooks. 

228.  JUDGMENT  executed 
here. — Of  thirty  emperors  and 
other  persecuting  officers  of 
pagan  Rome,  three  committed 
suicide,  five  were  assassinated, 
five  died  of  excruciating  dis- 
eases, and  eight  were  killed  in 
battle  or  in  captivity.     All    the 


rest  died  either  insane,  by 
drowning,  by  violence,  or  in 
some  other  awful  manner. 

229.  JUSTICE. — Love  is  on 
the  front  of  the  throne  of  God, 
but  justice  and  judgment,  with 
inexorable  dread,  follow  be- 
hind ;  and  where  law  is  slight- 
ed and  mercy  despised,  when 
they  have  rejected  those  who 
would  be  their  best  friends,  then 
comes  justice  with  her  hood- 
winked eye,  and  with  the  sword 
and  scales. — James  A.  Garjield. 

230.  JUSTICE,  applauded.— 
Whitefield  was  present  at  Old 
Bailey,  at  one  time,  when  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  a  notori- 
ous criminal.  The  applause  of 
the  people  at  the  vindication  of 
justice  was,  he  said,  "an  em- 
blem of  that  awful  day  when 
all  the  angels  and  saints  of  God 
shall  say.  Amen." 

231.  JUSTIFICATION. 

— "  Neither  shall  a  garment  of 
mingled  linen  and  wool  come 
upon  thee."  (Deut.  23:  11.) 
The  law  was  figurative,  and 
shows  us  that  in  the  case  of 
our  justification,  acceptance, 
and  salvation,  we  are  not  to 
join  our  works,  our  services 
with  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
God  abhors  a  linsey-woolsey 
righteousness.  And  as,  by  the 
letter  of  this  law  in  the  Hebrew 
account,  one  thread  of  wool  in 
a  linen  garment,  or  one  linen 
thread  in  a  woollen  garment, 
made  it  unlawful  ;  so  the  least 
manner  of  mixture  in  the  busi- 
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ness  of  justification  makes  all 
null  and  void.  And  if  by  grace, 
then  it  is  no  more  of  works  ; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  of 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works, 
then  it  is  no  more  grace  ;  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  work. 
(Rom.  II  :  6.)  He  that  shall 
mix  his  righteousnuss  with 
Christ's  ;  his  rags  with  Christ's 
royal  robes  ;  his  copper  with 
Christ's  gold  ;  his  water  with 
Christ's  wine,  is  in  the  ready 
way  to  perish  forever.  —  T. 
Brooks. 

232.  "JUST  AS  I  AM."— The 
London  artist,  vvho  had  hired  a 
dirty,  wretched  beggar  to  come 
to  his  studio  that  he  might 
paint  his  want  and  woe,  was 
disappointed  to  have  him  ap- 
pear with  face  washed,  hair 
combed,  and  store  clothes  on. 
"  I  don't  want  j^w,  I  want  that 
beggar  I  saw  in  filth  and  squal- 
or." So,  says  Dr.  Pentecost, 
many  a  sinner  feels  that,  before 
he  comes  to  the  call  of  Jesus, 
he  will  fix  up  a  little,  improve 
his  condition,  and  borrow  the 
second-hand  garments  of  an 
empty  righteousness,  instead  of 
coming  just  as  he  is,  waiting 
not  to  cleanse  away  a  single 
blot. 

233.  KNOWLEDGE  measures 
interest.  The  naked  eye  can 
see  only  about  3500  stars,  but 
the  man  who  looks  and  sees 
through  the  telescope  the  star 
dust  of  eighty-five  mi  lion 
worlds,  grows  more  interested 


through  deeper  views  into  the 
skies.  So  with  the  Bible,  when 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding 
are  opened  on  the  vast  firma- 
ment of  Bible  truth  by  the  aid 
of  the  telescope  of  spiritual  dis- 
cernment.— Crafts. 

A  young  lady  read  and  laid 
aside  a  book.  Though  perused 
with  some  interest,  it  was  soon 
nearly  forgotten.  Subsequently 
she  became  acquainted  with  the 
author,  and  the  acquaintance 
resulted  in  betrothal.  Then  she 
took  down  and  read  again  the 
book  with  tenfold  interest. 
The  soul  betrothed  to  Christ 
reads  the  Bible  not  as  a  mere 
history,  but  as  a  personal  mes- 
sage from  a  loving  friend. — 
ItrU. 

234.  KNOWLEDGE,  of  self.— 

We  are  often  abroad,  but  are 
seldom  at  home,  where  our 
chief  business  lies.  Like  some 
travellers  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  foreign  countries,  but 
shamefully  ignorant  of  their 
own,  we  know  more  of  others 
than  we  are  willing  to  know  of 
ourselves. — Robert  Walker. 

23j.  labor.— It  is,  says  Far- 
rar,  the  salt  of  life,  the  gir- 
dle of  manliness  ;  it  saves  the 
body  from  effeminate  languor, 
and  the  soul  from  polluting 
thoughts.  Therefore  Chiisl  la- 
bored, working  with  his  own 
hands.  Of  eighteen  years  of 
His  life  we  possess  no  record 
whatever,  save  such  as  is  im- 
plied   in    the     one    word — cat- 
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penter.  This  word  has  exer- 
cised a  blessed  influence,  en- 
nobling labor,  consoling  pov- 
erty, and  elevating  the  en- 
tire conception  of  manhood, 
which,  apart  from  adventitious 
circumstances,  has  its  own 
dignity  in  the  sight  of  God. 

236.  LANGUAGE.  — A     man 

who  understands  but  one  lan- 
guage fails  to  understand  that 
one.  —  Goethe. 

237.  LANGUAGE,  the  way  ac- 
curacy is  gained. —Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  once  asked  Dr.  John- 
son how  he  had  gained  such 
noteworthy  fluency  and  precis- 
ion of  expression  in  common 
speech.  His  answer  was  that 
from  early  life  he  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his 
best  at  all  times,  in  all  places  ; 
to  convey  his  thoughts  in  the 
clearest  style  and  never  allow 
himself  to  fall  into  carelessness 
of  statement.  Following  this 
rule  he  acquired  a  perspicuity 
and  accuracy  which  was  a  sec- 
ond nature.  The  moral  bear- 
ing of  this  fact  is  even  more 
valuable  than  its  rhetorical.  Is 
the  law  of  truth,  of  purity,  and 
of  kindness  the  guide  to  our 
daily  speech,  and  so  the  forma- 
tive element  of  our  life  ?  By 
our  words  we  are  to  be  judged. 

It  was  observed  of  Apelles* 
Venus  that  her  flesh  seemed  as 
if  she  had  been  "  fed  with 
roses,"  and  of  a  dissipated 
English   wit    and    orator,    that 


"his  style  was  as  bloated  as 
his  face  !" 

238.  LEARNING.  —  The 

preacher  should  keep  his  learn- 
ing subordinate  to  his  love  and 
respect  for  men.  There  are 
times  when  it  must  be  crucified, 
and  the  preacher  must  literally 
"die  daily."  It  may  be  for 
him  the  right  eye  to  be  pluck- 
ed out.  Dr.  Duff,  on  his  way 
to  India,  was  shipwrecked  near 
Cape  Town.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  large  library  to  grati- 
fy his  love  for  classical  litera- 
ture. All  this  was  lost.  Strange- 
ly enough,  his  Bagster's  Bible 
and  hymn-book  were  washed 
ashore.  He  accepted  this  as 
an  intimation  that  henceforth 
human  learning  must  be  to 
him  a  means,  and  not  an  end. 
—E.  P.  Abbott. 

239.  LIFE. — As  you  get  on  in 

the  "  forties"  you  will  under- 
stand that  life  is  chiefly  what 
life  has  been. —  W.  D.  Howells. 

240.  Our  life  here  is  a  casket, 
not  precious  in  itself,  but  val- 
uable in  proportion  to  what 
fortune,  or  industry,  or  virtue 
has  placed  within  it. — Landor. 

241.  Pass  through  this  life  con- 
formably to  nature  and  end  the 
journey  in  content,  just  as 
an  olive  falls  off  when  it  is  ripe; 
blessing  nature  who  produced 
it,  and  thanking  the  tree  on 
which  it  grew. — Marcus  Aure- 
lius. 

242.  Short   is   the   little   that  re- 
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mains  to  thee  of  life.    Live  as 
on  a  mountain  ! — Ibid. 

243.  Life  is  a  noise  between  two 
silences. 

244.  Our  life  is  a  turbulent 
sea.  Changing  circumstances 
come  rolling  after  each  other 
like  the  billows,  ever  climbing 
upthe  climbingwave.  In  heaven 
there  is  no  more  sea,  but  per- 
petual stability  of  joy — un- 
broken rest.  — Alexander  Mac- 
laren. 

245.  Goethe  says,  I  have  been  al- 
ways regarded  as  exceptionally 
favored  by  fortune,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  complain  or  find 
fault  with  the  course  of  my 
life.  But,  after  all,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  labor  and  toil  ;  and  I 
may  Iruly  say  that  during  my 
seventy-five  years  I  have  not 
had  four  weeks  of  leal  comfort. 
It  is  the  never-ceasing  rolling 
of  a  stone  which  must  always 
be  lifted  anew. 

246.  LIFE,     a     cathedral. — 

When  in  its  piime,  its  strength 
and  beauty  evoke  admiration, 
and  its  walls  echo  to  sweetly- 
solemn  strains  ;  but  in  age,  the 
"  well-turned  cornices  crumble 
into  dust,  its  arches  fall  one  by 
one,  and  its  pillars  fail  to  give 
Ihe  needed  support.  Such  a 
mind  setms  to  be  attending  the 
funeral  of  its  own  faculties,  and 
mourning  their  untimely  de- 
cay."— Prof.  Park  on  President 
Woods. 

247.  Wc  liave  read  of   the  eagle 


dying  in  the  cage  where  it  had 
been  long  confined,  yet  rousing 
itself  for  a  brief  minute  and 
trying  to  flap  its  wings  when  it 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  moun- 
tains over  which  it  had  once 
wheeled  its  flight.  So  Dr. 
Woods,  curbed  and  fettered  by 
disease,  would  show  the  signs 
of  old  vivacity  when  he  heard 
"  Vcni  Creator  Spiritus'^  and 
the  ancient  Latin  prayers. 
The  last  he  uttered  was  the 
first  his  mother  taught  him — 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 
—Jbid. 

248.  LIFE,aplay. — Youarean 
actor  of  just  such  a  part  as  is 
assigned  you  by  the  poet  of 
the  play.  Should  he  wish  you 
to  act  the  part  of  a  beggar, 
take  care  to  act  it  naturally 
and  nobly  ;  or  that  of  a  lame 
man,  a  ruler,  or  a  private  man, 
act  well  the  part  assigned  ;  but 
to  choose  that  part  is  the  func- 
tion of  another. — Epictetus. 

249.  LIFE,  a  journey. — Its  end 
is  to  be  deterrlined  by  the 
character  of  each  traveller.  A 
railroad  car  once  carried  a  mao 
whose  mind  hid  faded  into  a 
blank  and  whose  end  was  to  be 
an  asylum,  a  criminal  whose 
destiny  was  a  dungeon,  and  a 
bride  on  her  way  to  her  new 
home  and  the  welcome  of  new 
friends.  Time  will  soon  bring 
all,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the 
irresponsible,  to  the  last  stop- 
ping-place. For  those  who 
are    wedded    to   Jesus   will    be 
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prepared  the  Marriage  Feast  ; 
for  little  babes  and  others  who 
had  no  chance  to  know  of  or 
believe  in  Christ  there  is  a 
heavenly  refuge  ready  ;  and 
the  wicked  man  goes  "  to  his 
own  place."  But  unlike  these 
passengers,  we  have  a  chance 
to  change  our  characters  before 
the  train  stops.  "  Agree  with 
thy  adversary  quickly." 

250.  LIFE,   a   sermon.— Our 

birth  is  the  text.  Youth  the 
introduction.  During  manhood 
we  lay  down  a  few  proposi- 
tions and  prove  them.  Some 
passages  are  dull  and  some 
sprightly.  Then  come  Infer- 
ences and  Application.  At 
seventy  we  say,  "  Fifthly  and 
lastly."  The  Doxology  is 
sung.  The  Benediction  is  pro- 
nounced. The  book  is  closed. 
It  is  getting  cold.  Frost  on 
the  window  -  pane.  Audience  j 
gone.  Shut  up  the  church. 
Sexton  goes  home  with  the  key 
on  his  shoulder.  —  Talniage. 

251.  LIFE,  a  tower. 

"A  man's  life  is  a  tower,  wiih  a 
staircase  of  many  steps. 

That,  as  he  toileth  up,  crumble  suc- 
cessively behind  him. 

No  going  back,  the  past  is  an  abyss  ! 

No  stopping,  for  the  present  per- 
isheth  ; 

But  ever  hasting  on,  precarious  on 
the  foothold  of  To-Day." 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl, 
life's  waning  hours  rise  in 
value  as  they  lessen  in  number. 

252.  LIFE,  brief.— When  much 
grieved  or  vexed,  consider  that 


man's  life  is  only  for  a  moment, 
and  after  a  short  time  we  are 
all  laid  out  dead. — Epictetus. 

253.  Few  crimes  are  worse  than 
the  waste  of  time. — Farrai-. 

254.  LITERATURE.  —  It  is 
that  part  of  thought  which  is 
wrought  out  in  the  name  of  the 
beautiful.  A  poem  like  that 
from  Homer,  or  an  essay  from 
a  Macaulay,  a  Taine,  or  a 
Froude,  is  created  in  the  name 
of  beauty,  and  is  a  fragment  in 
literature,  just  as  a  Corinthian 
capital  is  a  fragment  in  art.— 
Prof.   David  Sxving. 

Good  hymns  are  concentra- 
tions of  the  deepest  experience 
and  the  ripest  thought  crystal- 
lized into  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage. A  hymn  should  be  a 
consecrated  sermon  acting  with 
holy  pressure  on  heart  and 
life. — Havergnl. 

255.  LOVE. — Men  often  speak 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but 
the  apostle  is  careful  to  say 
FRUIT  —  one  holy  fruit,  or  re- 
sult, comprising  many  virtues. 
Love  is  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
sweet  to  God  and  man  ;  joy, 
its  beautiful  bloom;  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
meekness,  form  its  mellow 
softness  ;  faith  is  its  consist- 
ence, and  also  forms  its  char- 
acteristic and  incomparable  fla- 
vor ;  temperance,  the  rind  of 
the  fruit,  binding  it  together, 
keeping  it  fresh,  and  preserv- 
ing its  good  (fualities  from 
waste.— /7.  Frascr. 
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256.  Like  the  ocean,  love  em- 
braces the  earth  ;  and  by  love, 
as  by  the  ocean,  whatever  is 
sordid  and  unsound  is  borne 
away. —  ^F.  S.  Landor. 

257.  LOVE,    and     wrath.— 

Lightning  lurks  amid  the  warm, 
soft  drops  of  the  summer  show- 
er ;  a  consuming  fire  may  come 
out  of  the  very  heart  of  love. 
Christ's  voice  was  not  always 
one  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Never  were  severer  epithets 
employed,  never  more  terrible 
denunciations  uttered,  than 
those  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
Pharisees. — Haytna. 

258.  LOVE,  a  magnet.  —  As  a 
needle,  when  once  touched  by 
a  loadstone,  turns  to  a  par- 
ticular pole,  so  the  heart  that  is 
touched  by  the  love  of  God 
turns  to  his  God  again.  Often, 
while  I  have  been  looking  at  it, 
my  heart  has  been  turned  to 
God,  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  as 
that  needle,  touched  by  the 
loadstone,  turns  to  one  point, 
oh,  may  my  heart,  touched  by 
the  magnet  of  God's  love,  turn 
to  Him  ! — George  IVhitefield. 

259.  LOVE,  like  light.— "You 
cannot,"  says  Dr.  John  Hall, 
"  compel  light  to  shine  in  one 
direction  or  on  one  side  only.  It 
will  radiate  all  around.  So  will 
true  love."  To  God  it  goes 
forth  in  worship,  to  the  good 
in  affection,  and  to  the  bad  in 
pity.  We  do  not  make,  but 
**  let  our  light  shine  ;"  so  love 


is  spontaneous  in   its  action,  as 

it  is  universal  in  its  scope. 

260.  LOVE,  violated. —  The 
sweeter  the  wine,  the  sharper 
the  vinegar.  The  greater  the 
love,  the  more  bitter  the  haf^ 
whan  love  is  violated. — Zeltner. 

261.  LUSTS. — These  are  com- 
pared by  Alvord  to  soldiers, 
encamped  within  us  as  in  a 
captured  city,  foraging  upon 
us  and  keeping  up  military 
control. —  Vide  James  4:1,  in 
the  Greek. 

262.  MAN,  precious. — When  a 
piece  of  metal  is  coined  with 
the  king's  stamp  and  made  cur- 
rent by  his  edict,  no  man  may 
presume  either  to  refuse  it  in 
payment,  or  to  abate  the  value 
of  it.  So  God  having  stamped 
His  image  upon  every  man, 
how  precious  He  would  have 
him  to  be  in  our  eyes  ! — San- 
derson. 

263.  MARRIAGE.— It  was  an 
ancient  Jewish  custom  at  mar- 
riage for  the  wedded  pair  to 
drink  from  the  same  crystal  cup 
and  then  break  it  in  pieces. 
This  symbolized  the  frailty  of 
earthly  possessions  and  the 
transitoriness  of  earthly  felici- 
ty. 

When   Simon  Marechal  and 

his  wife  approached  the  stake 
where  they  were  to  die  for 
Christ's  sake.the  latter  remark- 
ed, "  Dear  husband,  our  mar- 
riage has  hitherto  been  but  an 
engagement  ;  after  this  the  Son 
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of  God  will  marry  us  for  eter- 
nity." Hearts  mutually  united 
in  the  wedlock  of  Christ's  love 
here,  may  expect  to  be  mated 
in  a  nobler  union  above — an- 
gelic and  immortal. 

264.  MARRIAGE.— If  there  be 
a  holy  shrine  on  earth  it  is  the 
Family,  which  wraps  within 
its  hidden  folds  the  great  mys- 
tery of  grace,  the  believer's 
union  with  his  living  Head,  A 
hieroglyph  was  placed  over  the 
very  portals  of  marriage,  not  to 
be  deciphered  until  the  key  was 
furnished  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption.— B.  M.  Palniir. 

265.  MARTYRS,  unsung.— 
Robertson  well  says  that  many 
a  martyr  perished  on  French 
scaffolds  and  in  baronial  dun- 
geons unknown,  while  a  few 
less  worthy  have  filled  the  world 
with  pity  at  the  tale  of  their  suf- 
fering. Many  a  drunkard's 
wife  has  died  silently  of  grief 
and  abuse,  her  inarticulate  sor- 
rows more  pitiable  than  those 
of  an  Alfieri  who  has  a  tongue 
to  utter  them.  Many  a  soldier 
has  died  as  nobly  as  Sir  John 
Moore,  but  had  not  a  Wolfe  to 
write  his  death-song. 

266.  MEDICINE,  for  souls.— 

When  medicine  is  to  be  taken 
by  a  sickly  infant,  the  best  way 
is  to  give  it  first  to  the  nurse, 
from  whom  the  child  imbibes  it 
insensibly  with  her  milk.  This 
duty  of  the  nurse  the  preacher 
must  often  perform,  and  con- 
vert into  milk  the  medicines  he 


prescribes.  I  mean  he  must  ad- 
minister them  in  an  agreeable 
form  and  courteous  way,  in  the 
right  season  and  at  the  proper 
time. — Scrivei'. 

267.  MEDITATION.— If  pray- 
er is  worship  of  the  heart, 
meditation  is  that  of  the  mind. 
— Bishop    TJiorold. 

268.  MEEKNESS.— Meekness 

is  LOVE  at  school. — D)'.  James 
Haniillon. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen  urged 
Athanasius  to  be  not  only  "  an 
adamant  to  them  who  strike, 
but  a  loadstone  to  them  who  dis- 
sent." Speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  they  sow  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness in  peace  who  make 
peace. 

269.  MEMORY.— It  was  Bishop 

Beveiidge  who,  when  dying, 
had  forgotten  his  friends,  even 
the  face  of  his  own  wife,  but 
who,  when  asked  if  he  knew 
Christ,  exclaimed,  with  intelli- 
gent and  joyful  emphasis:  "Oh, 
yes,  precious  Saviour  !  He  is 
my  only  hope." 

270.  A  traveller,  who  had  recent- 
ly returned  froin  Jerusalem, 
discovered,  in  conversation 
with  Humboldt,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
streets  and  houses  of  Jerusalem, 
as  he  himself  was  ;  whereupon 
he  asked  the  aged  philosopher 
how  long  it  had  been  since  he 
visited  Jerusalem.  He  replied, 
'*  I  have  never  been  there,  but 
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I   expected    to    go    sixty    years 
since,  and  I  prepared  myself." 

2'yi.  Old  men's  eyes  are  like  old 
men's  memories,  strongest  for 
things  a  great  way  off.  — Bernar- 
do in  Romola. 

The  meerschaum  mellows 
from  white  to  ochre,  so  the 
memories  of  long  ago  mellow 
and  ripen  into  maturcr  yet  less 
distinct  forms. 

272.  MEMORY,  of  Sabbath 
bells. — Tradition  tells  us  that 
the  cathedral  bells  of  Lim- 
erick were  originally  made  for 
an  Italian  convent  by  a  native 
who  put  his  heart  into  his  work 
and  produced  a  chime  of  sweet- 
toned  bellsof  marvellous  beauty. 
He  dwelt  for  years  within  their 
sound,  and  never  was  satiated 
with  their  sweetness.  During 
subsequent  disturbances  the 
bells  were  carried  to  Ireland. 
Late  in  life  the  Italian  came 
thither.  At  evening  he  was 
borne  up  the  waters  of  the 
Shannon.  A  melodious  chime 
was  ringing  out  on  the  still  air 
with  strange  beauty.  It  was 
the  long- lost  treasure  of  his  life. 
In  silent  joy  his  heart  broke, 
and  when  the  rowers  looked  at 
him  his  eyes  were  closed  on 
earth. 

273.  MEN  and  mountains. — 
Mountains  never  shake  hands. 
Their  roots  may  touch,  they 
may  keep  together  some  way 
up,  but  at  length  they  part 
company,  and  rise  into  individ- 
ual, insulated   peaks.      So  it  is 


with  great  men.  After  a  while 
the  genius  of  each  begins  to 
know  itself,  and  to  follow  its 
own  bent  ;  they  separate  and 
diverge  more  and  more,  and 
those  who,  when  young,  were 
working  in  concert,  stand  alone 
in  their  old  age. 

But  if  mountains  do  not  shake 
hands,  neither  do  they  kick 
each  other.  Their  human  coun- 
terparts unfortunately  are  more 
pugnacious.  Although  they 
break  out  of  the  throng  and 
strive  to  soar  in  solitary  emi- 
nence, they  cannot  bear  that 
their  neighbors  do  the  same, 
but  complain  that  they  impede 
the  view,  and  often  try  to  over- 
throw them,  especially  if  they 
are  higher. — Guesses  at  Truth. 

274.  M  E  T  H  O  D.— Persons 
ought  to  methodize  their  lime, 
eke  they  would  be  only  weath- 
er-cocks. Devotion  and  busi- 
ness go  hand  in  hand.  Moses 
was  a  methodist,  a  very  fine 
one,  a  very  strong  one,  too. 
He  kept  his  flock,  but  that  did 
not  hinder  his  going  to  Horeb, 
the  mountain  of  God.  Being 
employed  in  his  lawful  business, 
God  met  him. — George  IVhite- 
field. 

275.  MIND. — It  may  be  over- 
burdened with  mere  facts,  as 
the  body  is  weakened  by  excess 
of  clothing.  Activity  of  the 
mind  is  like  that  warmth  of  the 
body  w^hich  comes  through  ex- 
ercise, rather  than  by  loading 
it  with  external  appliances. 
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276.  MIND    and   body.— Vol- 

taire's  remark  to  Turgot,  when 
in  the  gout — "  The  head  was  of 
gold,  but  every  other  pait  of  a 
very  inferior  quality" — illus- 
trates the  frequent  discord  or 
incongruity  between  the  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  or 
furnishing. 

277.  MINISTERS  should  not 
be  merely  like  dials  on  watches, 
or  milestones  on  the  road,  but 
like  clocks  and  larums,  to  sound 
the  alarm  to  sinners.  Aaron 
wore  de^/s  as  well  as  pomegran- 
ates, and  the  prophets  were 
commanded  to  lift  up  their 
voices  like  a  trumpet.  A 
sleeping  sentinel  may  be  the 
loss  of  the  city. — Bishop  Hall. 

278.  MISSIONARY  HERO- 
ISM.— Eight  years  ago,  when 
the  Batavia  was  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  a  terrific  storm,  and 
there  was  sighted  in  the  gloom- 
ing evening  twilight  a  wreck, 
with  several  men  clinging  to 
the  shrouds,  when  it  was  a 
question  of  life  and  death  to 
man  a  boat  and  pull  to  the  res- 
cue, Capt.  Mouland's  call  for 
volunteers  was  instantly  re- 
sponded to  by  twice  the  number 
needed  for  the  service  ;  and  out 
of  this  number  he  commissioned 
the  picked  men,  who  hastened 
to  their  critical  trust,  and  in 
due  time  joyfully  returned, 
bringing  in  nine  rescued  souls, 
amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  their 
comrades,  who  generously  en- 
vied them  the  honor  of  which 


they  themselves  had  been  de- 
prived. When  shall  the  time 
come  that  twice  the  number  of 
men  needed  shall  be  ahvays 
volunteering  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  perilous  posts  of 
aggressive  missionary  service, 
and  our  only  care  shall  be  to 
select  the  strongest  and  the 
best  ?  God  speed  the  day  ! — 
A  Lien. 

279.  MYSTERIES.— We  walk 

in  a  way  which  we  know  not. 
We  lay  wise  plans,  and  they 
miscarry.  We  commit  gross 
blunders,  and  they  are  over- 
ruled for  good.  We  run  toward 
the  light,  and  find  it  darkness. 
We  sink  shivering  into  the 
darkness,  and  find  it  light.  We 
ruh  toward  the  doors  to  which 
worldly  ambition  has  called  us, 
and  only  a  solid  granite  wall  is 
across  our  path.  We  move 
against  that  wall  at  the  call  of 
duty,  and  it  opens  to  let  us 
through.  What  shall  befall  us 
we  cannot  know.  What  is  ex- 
pedient we  cannot  tell.  Only 
this  we  know,  that  God  would 
shape  us  as  to  Himself,  whether 
by  the  discipline  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. To  make  us  perfect  as 
He  is  perfect  is  the  choice  of 
our  heavenly  Father ;  this  is 
the  end  of  all  His  revelations. 
Everything  that  is  not  helpful 
to  this  He  hides  away  from  our 
sight. — R.  D.  HltcJicock. 

280.  NAILS  in  sure  places. — 
It  was  a  saying  of  the  late  Prof. 
Samuel    Miller,   of    Princeton, 
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that  be  loved  to  have  "  a  nail  in 
every  building  intended  for  the 
glory  of  God  or  the  good  of 
man."  Here  and  there  he  scat- 
tered the  gifts  he  had,  a  portion 
to  seven  and  also  to  eight — ben- 
edictions wherever  he  went. 
Few  are  so  poor  but  that  they 
can  adopt  this  plan  of  continuous 
beneficence. 

281.  NATURE.— It  used  to  be 
said  that  there  was  a  nobleman 
in  France  in  whose  domains  all 
the  wood  and  stone,  when  split 
or  hewn,  bore  the  owner's  coat 
of  arms,  depicted  upon  them 
by  nature.  The  man  of  piety 
and  observation  finds  in  all 
creatures  the  mark,  name,  and 
arms  of  his  benign  and  merci- 
ful God.  The  book  of  nature 
has  many  thousand  leaves,  on 
all  of  which  the  finger  of  God 
has  inscribed  His  goodness. 
Happy  the  man  who  reads  them. 
—  Gotthold. 

282.  NATURE  soothes.— The 
best  tempers  have  need  of  ease 
and  liberty  to  keep  them  in 
right  order  long  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  composition.  Many 
a  froward  axiom,  many  an 
inhuman  thought  hath  arisen 
from  silting  inconveniently, 
from  the  hearing  of  a  few  un- 
pleasant sounds,  from  the  con- 
finement of  a  gloomy  chamber, 
or  from  the  want  of  symmetry 
in  it.  We  are  not  aware  of  this 
until  we  find  an  exemption  from 
it  in  groves,  along  the  seashore, 
or  wherever   we   meet  nature 


face  to  face,  undisturbed  and 
soliiary.—  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
der. 

283.  NATURE. —The  divine 
nature  in  man  may  be  burned, 
but  it  cannot  be  burned  out. 
— St.  Beriiard. 

The  souls  of  men  in  the  pa- 
gan world,  surrounded  by  per- 
plexities and  dangers,  were 
able  to  reflect,  as  from  the  dim 
surface  of  silver,  some  image  of 
what  was  divine  and  true.  We 
hail,  with  the  great  and  eloquent 
Bossuet,  the  ''  Christianity  of 
Nature. " — Farrar. 

284.  NEGLECT. — Caesar  had  a 
letter  given  him  by  Artemido- 
rus  that  morning  he  went  to 
the  senate,  wherein  notice  was 
given  him  of  all  the  conspiracy 
of  his  murderers  ;  so  that  with 
ease  he  might  have  prevented 
his  death,  but,  neglecting  the 
reading  of  it,  was  slain.  He 
missed  his  season,  and  died  for 
it.  Ah  !  how  many,  for  neglect- 
ing gracious  seasons  and  op 
portunities,  have  died  forever  ! 
— Apples  of  Geld. 

285.  OPINIONS  are  temporary, 
but  convictions  are  uniform  and 
eternal.  A  sentiment  never 
loses  its  pathos  or  its  persua- 
sion, but  is  youthful  after  a 
thousand  years. — Emerson. 

The  opinions  of  men  lose  all 
worth  to  him  who  perceives 
that  they  are  accurately  predi- 
cable  from  the  ground  of  their 
sect.  Nothing  is  more  rare,  in 
any   man,  than   an   act  oi  his 
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own.  The  clergy  are  like  peas. 
I  cannot  lell  them  apart. — 
Ibid. 

286.  ORATORY.  —  Oratory 
may  be  symbolized  by  a  war- 
rior's eye,  flashing  from  under 
a  philosopher's  brow.  But  why 
a  warrior's  eye  rather  than  a 
poet's  ?  Because  in  oratory  the 
will  must  predominate. — Hare. 

287.  OUR  SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS.— Who  are  they?  Some 
one  has  answered,  *'  Life  and 
Death  and  all  between." 

288.  OUR  SOULS.— They  are 
not  our  own  after  all.  We  con- 
vey a  property  in  them  to  those 
with  whom  we  associate. — 
Ha-wthorne. 

289.  PANTHEISM.— The 

most  colossal  structure  which 
Pantheism  ever  reared  is  but  a 
palace  of  ice,  cold  and  cheer- 
less, contrasted  with  that  heav- 
enly city  whose  gates  are  pearl, 
whose  streets  are  gold,  throng- 
ing with  a  company  innumera- 
ble, exultant,  and  vocal  with  the 
melodies  of  the  redeemed,  of 
which  the  Lamb  is  the  light  and 
God  the  glory.  —  II.  B.  Smith. 

290.  PASSION,  —Absence 
quenches  moderate  passions, 
but  increases  great  ones  ;  just 
as  the  wind  extinguishes  a  can- 
dle, but  adds  fury  to  fire. 

2QI.  PASSION,  ruling.— Nero 
wished  all  mankind  had  ontj 
neck,  to  be  severed  at  one  blow  ; 
Byron,  that  all  •vromankind  had 


one  mouth,  which  he  might 
kiss  ;  and  the  Indian  wished 
that  the  globe  were  tobacco,  and 
the  sea  rum.  which  he  might 
swallow.  "  He  causeth  all  to 
receive  a  mark.'"  (Rev.  13: 
16.)  Wickliffe  translated—"  He 
shall  make  all,  small  and  great, 
to  have  a  character  in  their  right 
hand."  Actions,  looks,  words, 
steps,  form  the  alphabet  by 
which  you  may  spell  character. 
— Lavater. 

292.  PATIENCE  is  the  root 
and  guardian  of  many  other 
virtues  ;  like  a  shield,  it  inter- 
poses and  stops  every  dart 
which  the  Evil  One  aims  at 
them.  Impatience  is  com- 
pared to  the  wind  which  dis- 
turbs the  placid  bosom  of  a  lake, 
preventing  the  reflection  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  A  serene 
and  tranquil  spirit  is  a  perfect 
mirror  to  catch  the  face  of  God 
smiling  above  it. 

293.  On  a  cell  in  the  Tower  of 
London  are  inscriptions  record- 
ed by  prisoners  three  hundred 
years  ago.  One  reads,  "Grief 
is  overcome  by  patience  ;"  and 
another,  "Men  are  not  killed 
by  the  adversities  they  have, 
but  with  the  impatience  which 
they  suffer." 

294.  PEACE  is  compared  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon  to  rust.  Peace 
in  a  church  is  sometimes 
another  word  for  apathy  ;  and 
agitators  and  even  quarrelsome 
members,  he  says,  "help  to 
sccur  the  other  Vessels  and  keep 
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them  from  becoming  rusty. 
Let  no  one,  however,  do  evil 
that  good  may  come. 

295.  Goulburn  says  it  is  the  sen- 
tinel of  the  soul  which  keeps 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian through  Christ  Jesus.  So 
long  as  this  sentinel  is  on  guard 
and  doing  his  duty,  the  ca-tle  of 
the  soul  is  kept  secure.  But  let 
the  sentinel  be  removed  and  the 
way  is  opened  immediately  for 
an  attack  upon  the   fortress. 

"The  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding  shall 
keep  (with  a  garrison)  your 
hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
Jesus."  Comp.  Phil.  4:  7;  2 
Cor.  12  :  32. 

If  the  psalm  of  life  be  tuned  to 
the  keynote  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  soul,  by  nature  at  discord 
with  itself  and  God,  be  convert- 
ed, all  its  faculties  .'<hall  unite  in 
the  chorus,  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord. "  The  grace  of  God  shall 
breathe  through  it  and  wake 
from  its  trembling  strings  a  mu- 
sic beyond  that  of  JEo\'va.n  harps. 
—Gillet. 

296.  PEACE,  false. —Cleopat- 
ra's asp  was  brought  in  a  basket 
of  flowers,  and  men's  ruin  often 
lurks  in  fair,  sweet  speeches. 
Many,  like  infants,  have  been 
destroyed  by  elixirs  given  to  lull 
them  to  sleep  ;  ruined  by  the 
cry,  "  Peace,  peace,"  when 
there  is  no  peace  ;  hearing  gen- 
tle things  when  they  ought  to  be 
stirred  to  the  q^\i\zV.  —  Spiirgeon. 

297.  PEDANTRY,   uncon- 


scious.— Speaking  of  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  Dr. 
Prime  says  :  "  Who  ever  heard 
him  make  a  platform  speech 
without  the  E  Pliiribits  Untim? 
I  was  by  his  side  on  the  plat- 
form when  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  offering  the 
prayer  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  he  said  :  "O 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  art  the 
lie  plus  ultra  of  our  desire,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  our  faith,  and 
the  Ultiriia  7'>^///^  of  our  hope." 
Yet  so  natural  to  him  was  this 
form  of  expression,  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of  it  after- 
ward. His  friend.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Hatfield,  was  by  his  side  also, 
and  remembers  the  remarkable 
words." 

298.  PERFECTION.  —The 
spotless  block  of  marble  maj'  be 
perfect  in  the  sense  of  being 
without  a  flaw,  but  it  acquires  a 
perfection  of  another  soit  when, 
after  being  shaped  and  chis- 
elled, it  is  converted  into  a 
beautiful  vase,  fit  for  the  palace 
of  a  monarch.  Christ's  com- 
plete acquiescence  to  the  higher 
will  gave  the  human  character 
of  Christ,  sinless  all  along,  an 
exquisitely  finished  perfection. 
— Goulburn. 

299.  Trifles  make  perfection,  but 
perfection  is  no  trifle. 

300.  PILFERERS.— They  are 

quaintly  compared  by  Hare  to 
the     JcA-s     who     spoiled     the 
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Egyptians  ;  not,  however,  con- 
fining themselves  to  one  occa- 
sion or  to  one  people.  As  these 
stolen  jewels  were  made  into  a 
calf,  which  they  worshipped, 
so  the  plagiarist  falls  in  love 
with  his  own  idol,  and,  forget- 
ful as  to  its  origin,  sets  it  up 
an  idol  in  the  temple  of  his  self- 
love. 

301.  PLAGIARISM.— Synesi- 

us  says  that  to  steal  dead  men's 
clothes  is  a  less  offence  than  to 
steal  their  labor.  Burton  well 
adds  :  "  If  that  severe  doom  be 
true,  what  shall  become  of  most 
writers  ?" 

302.  Sheridan  says  some  steal 
thoughts  as  gypsies  steal  chil- 
dren, then  disfigure  them  to 
make  them  pass  for  tht  ir  own. 
But  even  in  this  remark  he  is 
but  borrowing  from  Churchill, 
twenty  years  before,  who  says 
pilferers  are 

"  Like  gypsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be 
known, 
Defacing  first,  thcK  claiming  for  their 
own." 

303.  A  literary  plagiarist  is  like 
an  Italian  thief,  who  never  robs 
but  he  murders  to  prevent  dis- 
covery,—  Samuel  Butler. 

304.  The  words  are  the  words 
of  Sterne,  but  the  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Bulwer,  —  Frasers 
Magazine. 

305.  Sterne  owed  much  of  his 
brilliancy  to  his  petty  pilferings 
from  birds  of  much  inferior 
feather.  Disraeli's  peroration 
of  his  speech  on  the  third  read- 


ing of  the  Corn  Law  is  a  mere 
paraphrase  of  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Urquhart's  diplo- 
matic transactions  in  Central 
Asia.— i^.  y.  Fox. 

306.  PLEASURE,  unsatis- 
fying.— Said  Byron,  *'I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  everything 
in  life  ;  there  is  no  joy  to  be 
found  on  earth." 

307.  PLUG  K.— A  pound  of 
pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck. 
Let  not  poverty  stand  as  an 
obstacle  in  your  way.  Pover- 
ty is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can 
testify  ;  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  young  man  is  to  be 
tossed  overboard  and  be  com- 
pelled to  sink  or  swim  for  him- 
self. In  all  my  acquaintances 
I  have  never  known  one  to  be 
drowned  who  was  worth  sav- 
ing.— Jajues  A.  Garfield. 

308.  POETRY  and  Phi- 
losophy.  —  These  are  not 
often  well  mated.  It  is  said  of 
Dryden  that  his  imagination, 
like  the  wings  of  an  ostrich,  en- 
abled him  to  move  faster  than 
others  while  he  kept  to  the 
ground,  but  did  not  lift  him  so 
high  as  others  when  he  tried  to 
soar  in  the  air.  His  didactic 
essays  were  too  poetic,  and  his 
poetry  too  didactic. 

309.  POLITIGS.  —  Good  men 
take  up  the  trade  of  politics,  at 
first  intending  to  deal  honestly  ; 
the  calm  power  of  the  con- 
science is  soon  converted  into 
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ihe  booth  of  inebriating  popu- 
larity ;  the  shouis  of  the  mul- 
titude then  grow  unexciting, 
then  indifferent,  then  trouble- 
some ;  lastly,  the  riotous  sup- 
porters of  the  condescendent 
falling  half-asleep,  he  looks 
agape  in  their  faces,  springs 
upon  his  legs  again,  flings  the 
door  behind  him,  and  escapes 
in  the  livery  of  power.  When 
Satan  would  have  led  our  Sa- 
viour into  temptation,  he  did 
not  conduct  Him  where  the 
looser  passions  were  wander- 
ing ;  he  did  not  conduct  Him 
amid  flowers  and  herbage, 
where  a  fall  would  have  only 
been  a  soilure  to  our  frail  hu- 
man nature  ;  no,  he  led  Him  up 
to  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
and  showed  Him  palaces  and 
towers  and  treasuries,  knowing 
that  it  was  by  those  alone  that 
he  himself  could  have  been  so 
utterly  lost  to  rectitude  and 
beatitude.  Our  Saviour  spurned 
the  temptation,  and  the  great- 
est of  His  miracles  was  accom- 
plished. —  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
der. 
310.  POVERTY.— Luther,  the 
emancipator  of  religion,  was 
born  among  the  mines  ;  Shake- 
speare, the  emancipator  of  lit- 
erature, in  an  humble  home  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  ;  Columbus, 
the  discoverer  of  a  world,  in 
poverty  at  Genoa  ;  Hogarth, 
the  discoverer  of  how  to  make 
art  accumulative  and  adminis- 
trative of  virtue,  was  born  in 
an  humble  home  at  Westmore- 


land ;  Kittoand  Frideau,  whose 
keys  unlocked  new  apartments 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
•  had  never  been  entered,  were 
born  in  want.  Yea,  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  world's  deliverers,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  world's  messiahs 
of  science,  of  law,  of  medicine, 
of  grand  benevolence,  were 
born  in  want.  —  Talmage. 

311.  POWER  and  light- 
someness. — Leaves  are  light 
and  useless,  idle,  wavering,  and 
changeable,  they  even  dance  ; 
yet  God  has  made  them  part  of 
the  oak.  In  so  doing  He  has 
given  us  a  lesson  not  to  deny 
the  stout  -  heartedness  within, 
because  we  see  the  lightsome- 
ness  without. — Hare. 

312.  POWER,  material  and 
spirituaL — Horse-power  may 
send  a  steamer  over  the  Atlantic 
in  eight  days, but  thought-power 
shall  send  a  message  across  in 
as  many  seconds.  Besides, 
thought-powerdiscovered  horse- 
power and  used  it. 

You  may  become  a  scholar 
through  another's  learning,  but 
wise  only  by  your  own  experi- 
ence. 

313.  POWER,  of  the  pulpit.— 
The  power  of  preaching  is  not 
gone,  said  C.J.  Brown,  D.D., 
of  Edinburgh.  But,  he  adds, 
"  I  will  tell  you,  though,  what 
is  gone.  The  power  of  a  neat 
little  manuscript,  carried  to  the 
pulpit  and  prettily  read,  that  is 

^  gone.     If  such  a  practice  is  to 
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continue,  the  pulpit  cannot  in- 
deed compete  with  the  press. 
We  shall  be  miserably  beaten 
in  the  competition.  But  carry 
to  the  pulpit  a  different  tJiitig 
altogether ;  carry  to  it  well-di- 
gested thoughts  with  suitable 
words  to  express  them,  written 
in  your  inmost  soul  ;  thoughts 
and  words  wherewith  to  stir  the 
souls  of  your  hearers  to  their 
inmost  depths,  wherewith  to 
hold  living  intercourse  with 
them  ;  tell  them,  indeed,  what 
God  has  been  telling  you^  and 
both  you  and  they  shall  find  that 
the  pulpit  still  wields  a  power 
altogether  its  own." 

314.  PRAYER. — Every  saint  is 
God's  temple,  and  he  who  car- 
ries his  temple  about  him  may 
go  to  prayer  when  he  pleaseth. 
— Austin. 

315.  True  prayer  is  not  an  insu- 
lated act,  but  rather  a  state, 
says  Prof.  Phelps.  Continuous 
prayer  is  a  necessity  arising 
from  continuous  surprises,  per- 
plexities and  perils.  Just  be- 
fore emergencies  arise  there  are 
often  secret  incitements  to  pray. 
Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  forearms 
the  watchful  believer. 

316.  PRAYER,  a  post.— It  is 
a  mail  to  heaven,  conveying 
in  a  moment  intelligence  of 
our  condition  and  concerns,  our 
wants  and  our  desires  to  our  God 
and  Father,  and  bringing  back 
to  us  a  gracious  answer,  with 
advice  and  comfort,  protection 
and  help.     Prayer  is  the  svvift 


courier  and  sighs  are  the  winged 
messengers.  Doves  have  been 
trained  to  fly  from  place  to  place, 
carrying  letters  in  a  little  casket, 
fastened  to  their  neck  or  foot. 
They  are  swift  of  flight,  but  our 
prayers  and  sighs  are  swifter, 
for  they  take  but  a  moment  to 
pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
bear  the  troubles  of  our  heart 
to  the  heart  of  God. — Scriver. 

317.  Prayer,  says  Prof.  Phelps, 
is  but  the  preface  to  the  book  of 
Christian  living  ;  the  text  of  the 
life-sermon  ;  the  girding  on  of 
the  armor  for  the  battle  ;  the 
pilgrim's  preparation  for  his 
journey.  It  must  be  supple- 
mented and  followed  out  by 
action,  or  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

318.  PRAYER,  an  incense. — 

Thus  is  it  "  set  forth  before  the 
Lord,"  as  David  says,  but  it  also 
sometimes  returns  to  earth  as 
fire  to  consume  evil,  as  in  Rev. 
8:5.  The  prayer,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,"  brings  a  bless- 
ing to  him  who  prays,  but 
often  has  a  ministry  of  judg- 
ment in  a  world  of  organized 
evil. 

319.  PRAYER,  remedyagainst 
anger.  —  We  must  suppose  it 
is  in  some  degree  removed  be- 
fore we  pray,  and  then  it  is 
more  likely  it  will  be  finished 
when  the  prayer  is  done.  We 
must  lay  aside  the  act  of  anger 
as  a  preparation  to  prayer.  If 
a  man,  to  cure  his  anger,  re- 
solves to  address  himself  to  God 
by  prayer,  it  is  first  necessary 
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.  -he  lay  the  anger  aside,  before 
his  prayer  can  be  fit  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  and  when  we  so  pray, 
and  SO  endeavor,  we  have  all 
the  blessings  of  prayer  which 
God  hath  promised  to  it  to  be 
our  security  for  success. — Jere- 
viy  Taylor. 

320.  PRAYER,  a  solace.— Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  during  the 
dangerous  illness  of  her  daugh- 
ter at  Frankfort,  exclaimed  with 
deep  feeling:  "  Oh  I  what  would 
become  of  a  mother,  trembling 
for  the  life  of  her  child,  if  it 
were  not  for  prayer  !" 

321.  PRAYER,  an  urgent  ex- 
ercise.— When  the  string  is 
most  tightly  drawn,  it  sounds 
best.  Cross  and  temptation  are 
the  right  prayer-bell.  They  are 
the  press  bv  which  God  crush- 
es out  the  juice  of  prayer.  — 
CrafHi  r. 

322.  PRAYER  makes  the  un- 
seen real. — We  get  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  truth  by  prayer  :  the  best 
proof  of  Christ's  love.  In  human 
life,  misgivings  gather  darkly 
round  our  heart  about  a  friend 
in  his  absence,  but  we  see  his 
frank  smile,  feel  his  affectionate 
grasp,  and  our  suspicions  go  to 
sleep  again.  Prayer  makes 
Christ's  life  stir  like  a  pulse 
within  you. — Robertson. 

323.  Distress  teaches  us  to  pray, 
and  prayer  dispels  distress. 
One  wedge  displaces  the  other. 

324.  PREACHING.  — In  pulpit 
eloquence,  the   grand  difficulty 


lies  here :  to  give  the  subject 
all  the  dignity  it  so  fully  de- 
serves, without  attaching  any 
importance  to  ourselves.  The 
Christian  messenger  cannot 
think  too  highly  of  his  Prince, 
nor  too  humbly  of  himself.  This 
is  that  secret  art  which  capti- 
vates and  improves  an  audience, 
and  which  all  who  see  will 
fancy  they  could  imitate,  while 
most  who  try  will  fail.  —  Coltoti. 

325.  PREPARATION,  for 
judgment. — "  Will  my  case  be 
called  to-day  ?"  said  a  client  to 
his  counsel.  On  being  told  that 
it  would  be,  he  replied  with 
deep  feeling,  "  Are  you  sure 
that  nothing  is  left  undoiie  ?  If 
judgment  is  pronounced  against 
me,  I  am  a  ruined  man  !"  If  in 
a  civil  suit  anxiety  is  natural 
and  proper,  how  much  more 
thorough  preparation  is  needed 
when  the  destinies  of  the  soul 
for  eternity  are  in  the  balance  ! 

326.  PRESUMPTION,  unin- 
telligent.— A  child  may  play 
with  fire,  and  that  over  a  maga- 
zine of  powder,  but  it  is  because 
he  is  a  child.  A  man  may  play 
with  temptations,  do  what  he 
likes,  rush,  with  his  powder-like 
nature,  into  the  flame,  but  it  is 
because  he  is  a  childish  man. — 
Biidington. 

327.  As  long  as  there  is  fuel  in 
the  heart  for  a  temptation,  we 
cannot  be  secure.  He  that  has 
gunpowder  about  him  has  need 
to  keep  far  enough  off  from 
sparks. — Brooks. 
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328.  PRIDE,     destroys.— 

Touch  the  jewelled  dew-drop, 
and  it  becomes  common  water. 
Touch  the  work  of  God  with  the 
finger  of  pride,  and  it  will 
vanish. — Goodell. 

329.  PROGRESS.— To  day  is 
a  new  day.  We  want  men  who 
can  live  in  the  moment,  and 
take  a  step  forward  .  .  .  inces- 
santly advancing  as  the  shadow 
on  the  dial-face,  or  the  heaven- 
ly body  by  whose  light  it  is 
marked. — Emersoti. 

330.  PROFESSION,    empty. 

— A  mere  profession  is  but 
painted  pageantry  to  go  to  hell 
in.  It  is  like  the  plumes  upon 
the  hearse  and  the  trappings 
upon  the  black  horses  which 
drag  men  to  their  graves — the 
funeral  array  of  dead  souls. — 
Spurgeon. 

331.  PROMISES. —God's 
promises  are  a  precious  book  ; 
every  leaf  drops  myrrh  and 
mercy.  They  are  golden  ves- 
sels, laden  with  the  choicest 
jewels  that  heaven  can  afford 
or  the  soul  desire.  There  is 
nothing  you  can  truly  call  a 
mercy  but  you  will  find  it  in  the 
promises.  — Brooks. 

332.  PROSPERITY.— Cramer 

quaintly  says  :  "  Where  one  is 
full,  the  heart  is  lifted  up.  The 
legs  must  be  strong  that  can 
bear  good  days." 

333.  I  have  seen  on  proces- 
sional days  an  ox  with  a  gar- 
land   of    flowers      about      his 


neck  and  a  ribbon  on  his 
horns,  huge,  fat,  and  walking 
triumphantly  lo  music,  but  he 
was  going  to  the  shambles,  and 
did  not  know  it.  Under  all  his 
flowers  and  ribbons  there  was 
a  fate  awaiting  him.  To  see  a 
man  more  brutal  than  the  beast 
("The  ox  knowelh  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib, 
but  Israel  doih  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider"),  go- 
ing through  life  with  all  manner 
of  prosperity  upon  him,  and  yet 
with  death  standing  just  before 
him,  waiting  to  slaughter  him 
—  how  sad  it  is  !  What  a 
mournful  thing  it  is  in  human 
life  to  see  a  man  prosperous, 
without  any  trouble,  growing 
fat,  his  eyes  standing  out  with 
fatness,  and  having  more  than 
heart  can  wish,  calling  to  naught 
God's  children,  and  in  his  soul 
deriding  spirituality  in  the  high- 
er fo.msof  religion. — Beecher. 

334.  PROVIDENCE,  con- 
trolling.— The  raven  was  an 
unclean  bird,  yet  God  used  the 
ravens  to  feed  Elijah  ;  and  the 
asses  that  bore  to  David  the 
beautiful  gift  of  Abigail  were 
also  legally  unclean  ;  but  God's 
providence  lays  all  things  under 
subsidy  for  his  people's  good, 
even  the  wrath  of  man. 

335.  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  pointed 
his  dagger  toward  heaven  and 
defied  the  "  Galilean,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  call  the  Redeemer 
whom  he  once  had  worshipped 
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When  starting  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition, one  of  his  attendants, 
Libanius  the  rhetorician,  scorn- 
fully asked  of  a  Christian, 
"What  is  the  carpenter's  son 
doing  now?"  "  Making  a  coffin 
for  your  emperor  !"  was  the 
prophetic  reply.  A  Persian 
arrow  soon  after  pierced  his 
breast.  Lifting  his  hands  drip- 
ping with  his  heart's  blood,  he 
moaned  out  his  dying  *'  Vicis- 
ti  !"  *'  Thou  hast  conquered, 
O  Galilean  !"  and  expired. 

336.  QUACKS— Literature  has 
her  quacks  no  less  than  medi- 
cine, and  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  who  have 
erudition  without  genius  and 
those  who  have  volubility  with- 
out depth.  We  shall  get  second- 
hand sense  from  the  one,  and 
original  nonsense  from  the 
other. — Lacon. 

3Sy.  REASON.  —  One  can 
never  repeat  too  often  that  rea- 
son, as  it  exists  in  man,  is  only 
our  intellectual  eye  :  to  see,  it 
needs  light ;  to  see  clearly  and 
far,  it  needs  the  light  of  heaven. 
— Hare. 

338.  When  the  Parisians  set  up 
an  unclothed  prostitute  as  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  aware  what 
an  apt  type  she  afforded  of 
their  reason,  and  indeed  of 
all  reason  which  turns  away 
its  face  from  heaven,  and 
throws  off  its  allegiance  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  God.  When  rea- 
son   has  done    this,  it  is  stark- 


naked,  and  ready  to  prostitute 
itself  to  every  capricious  lust, 
whether  of  the  fiesh  or  of  the 
spirit. 

339.  R  E  A  D  I  N  G.— Talkative 
men  seldom  read.  What  is 
reading  but  silent  conversa- 
tion ?—  Walter  S.  Landor. 

340.  Be  sure  to  read  no  mean 
books.  Good  travellers  stop  at 
the  best  hotels  ;  there  is  the 
best  company  and  the  best 
information.  In  like  manner, 
the  scholar  knows  that  the 
famed  books  contain,  first  and 
last,  the  best  thoughts. — Emer- 
son. 

341.  Books  are  masters  which  in- 
struct us  without  rods  and  fer- 
ules, without  hard  words  or  an- 
ger. If  you  approach  them,  they 
are  not  asleep  ;  if  you  inter- 
rogate them,  they  conceal  noth- 
ing ;  if  you  mistake,  they  never 
grumble  ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  — ' 
they  cannot  laugh  at  you. — 
Richard  De  Bury. 

342.  When  truth,  in  its  outward 
flow,  joins  beauty,  the  two 
rivers  make  a  new  flood,  call- 
ed "  Letters  ;"  an  Amazon  of 
broad  bosom,  resembling  the 
sea. — Prof.    David  Siving. 

343.  RECOLLECTION. —  A 

bell  warbles  the  more  mellifiu- 
ously  in  the  air  when  the  sound 
of  the  stroke  is  over,  and  when 
another  swims  out  from  under- 
neath it,  and  upon  the  element 
that  gave  it  birth.  In  like 
manner,   the  recollection  of    a 
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thing  is  frequently  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  actuality  ;  what  is 
harsh  is  dropped  in  the  space 
between. — Landor. 

344.  RELIGION.  —  He  who 
looks  upon  religion  as  an  anti- 
dote may  soon  grow  to  deem  it 
an  anodyne  ;  and  then  he  will 
not  have  far  to  sink  before  he 
takes  to  swallowing  it  as  an 
opiate  ;  or,  it  may  be,  to  swill- 
ing it  as  a  dram. — Hare. 

345.  RELIGION,   formal.- 

Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  a 
Christianity  which,  instead  of 
present  life,  brings  before  God 
the  recollected  leavings  of  past 
life.  The  twelve  loaves  of 
shewbread  were  required  to  be 
every  week  renewed.  Mouldy 
bread  he  will  not  eat. — But  Id?: 

346.  Believers,  says  Besser,  must 
be  ever  spelling  at  these  words, 
"  In  Christ  we  can  do  ^/Z  things; 
out  of  Him,  710 thing.'' 

347.  Error  sometimes  hangs  like 
a  millstone  about  the  truth,  but 
the  latter,  like  the  oak,  has  en- 
during life,  that  grows  until  its 
expanding  circles  burst  the 
fetters  that  would  wither  and 
choke  it. 

348.  Severe  trials,  like  the  storm, 
are  oftentimes  the  fortunate 
crises  that  develop  strength 
and  decide  the  victory. 

349.  RELIGION,  like  plat- 
ing.— Says  Monod,  Piety  is  too 
often  plating — outward,  upon 
us,  rather  than  in  us.      It  slops 


on  the  surface  of  our  being, 
with  morning  or  evening  pray- 
er, without  penetrating  into  our 
domestic  and  business  life.  It 
is  not  melted  into  our  human 
existence,  and  so  has  little  hold 
on  humanity. 

350.  RELIGION,    out    doors. 

— Religion  is  largely  an  out- 
door institution.  Its  author  was 
born,  baptized,  transfigured, 
and  crucified  under  no  roof  but 
the  sky.  It  means  diligence  in 
business,  serving  the  Lord  in 
common  vocations  and  every- 
day relations,  as  well  as  in  con- 
secrated syllables  on  set  occa- 
sions. Jesus  was  more  sub- 
limely great  standing  unknown 
at  the  carpenter's  bench  in  Naz- 
areth, with  an  apron  on,  than 
if  he  had  been  surpliced  as  a 
priest  in  the  temple,  or  arrayed 
in  robes  of  royalty  on  Pilate's 
throne.  He  was  greater  with 
an  adze  in  His  hand  than  with 
a  crown  on  His  head.  Chris- 
tianity allows  no  aversion  to 
the  mechanic.  It  gives  him  an 
honorable  position.  It  invites 
him  to  its  home,  and  visits  him 
in  his. 

351.  REMINISCENCE.  —  A 

part  of  the  felicity  of  heaven, 
says  Whitefield,  will  be  to 
count  the  steps  of  the  ladder  by 
which  God  brought  us  thither. 
The  anthem  will  be,  "  Lo ! 
what  hath  God  wrought  !"' 

352  REPENTANCE,  two 
kinds.  -  Flinging  the  fold  of 
his  mantle  over  his  head,  Peter, 
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like  Judas,  rushed  forth  into 
the  night  ;  into  the  unsunned 
darkness  of  miserable  self-con- 
demnation, but  not  into  the 
midnight  of  remorse  and  de- 
spair. If  the  angel  of  inno- 
cence had  left  him,  the  angel 
of  repentance,  "  a  younger 
brother,"  took  him  gently  by 
the  hand. — Fan-ar. 

353.  REST.  —  The  German 
proverb  of  the  key,  "  If  I  rest, 
I  rust,"  is  applicable  to  mind 
and  hand.  Indolence  is  im- 
potence, rest  is  rust. 

354.  RESURRECTION. -In 

the  laboratory  of  Faraday  a 
workman  one  day  knocked  into 
a  jar  of  acid  a  little  silver  cup.  It 
disappeared,  was  eaten  up  by 
the  acid  and  could  not  be  found. 
The  question  came  up  whether 
it  could  ever  be  found.  One 
said  he  could  find  it,  another 
said  it  was  held  in  solution  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  find- 
ing it.  The  great  chemist  came 
in  and  put  some  chemical  into 
the  jar  and  in  a  moment  every 
particle  of  the  silver  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom.  He 
lifted  it  out  a  shapeless  mass, 
sent  it  to  the  silversmith,  and 
the  cup  was  restored.  Said 
Pentecost,  "  If  Faraday  could 
precipitate  that  silver  and  re- 
cover his  cup,  I  believe  God 
can  restore  my  sleeping  and 
scattered  dust." 

355.  RETIREMENT.— Many 
foreign  cathedrals  stand  open 
all  day  long,  inviting  the  weary 


and  heavy-laden  to  pause  a 
little  while  before  the  face  of 
saint  or  Saviour,  to  read  the 
chiselled  lines  of  Scripture  or 
to  hear  the  chant  and  prayer. 
Communion  with  God,  a  retire- 
ment for  a  moment  within  one's 
self  in  silent,  but  actual  inter- 
course with  Jesus,  is  compatible 
with  the  busiest  life.  It  is  like 
stepping  from  the  blare  and 
blaze  of  the  outer  vvorld  into 
the  cool,  quiet,  and  shadowy  re- 
pose of  cloister  or  chapel.  The 
sacred  stillness  soothes,  and 
one  steps  back  again  into  the 
surging  cares  of  life  a  belter 
man. 

356.  REWARDS.— The  glory 
that  God  gives  is  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away  ;  but  the  re- 
wards that  men  give  are  like 
themselves,  fickle  and  incon- 
stant ;  they  are  withering  and 
fading.  Xerxes  crowned  his 
steersman  in  the  morning,  and 
beheaded  him  in  the  evehingof 
the  same  day  ;  Andronicus 
crowned  his  admiral  in  the 
morning,  and  took  his  head  off 
in  the  afternoon  ;  Roffensis  had 
a  cardinal's  hat  sent  to  him, 
but  his  head  was  cut  off  before 
it  came  to  him. — Apples  of  GoU. 

357.  RICHES.— It  is  said  that 
Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cat- 
tle, in  silver,  and  in  gold.  The 
Hebre-vV  word  thai  is  here  ren- 
dered rich  signifies  heavy  —  it 
signifies  a  burden,  to  show  that 
riches  are  a  heavy  burden,  and 
a    hindrance,    many    times,   to 
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heaven  and  to  happiness  ;  and 
this  the  young  man  in  the  Gos- 
pel found  to  hiseternal  undoing. 
Earthly  possessions  drew  this 
young  man's  soul  away  when 
Christ,  the  Peail  of  great  price, 
was  present.  The  world  is  like 
sweet  poison,  and  this  young 
man  found  it  so,  for  he  had 
drunk  so  large  a  draught  of  it 
that  there  was  no  room  in  his 
soul  for  Christ  or  heaven,  for 
grace  or  glory.  Some  say  that 
when  the  serpent  Sciiale  cannot 
overtake  the  flying  passengers, 
she  doth,  with  her  beautiful 
colors,  so  astonish  and  amaze 
them,  that  they  have  no  power 
to  pass  away  till  she  hath  stung 
them.  Such  a  serpent  the 
world  proved  to  the  young  man 
in  the  Gospel.  It  did  so  affect 
and  take  him,  so  amaze  him 
and  amuse  him,  that  he  could 
not  stir  till  it  stung  him  to  death. 
—  Thomas  Brooks. 

358.  ROBE  and  ring.  —These 
are  ornaments,  not  of  the  slave, 
says  Trench,  but  of  the  free, 
and  represent  restoration  to 
lost  privileges,  tokens  of  high- 
est favor  and  honor. 

His  obedience  had  not  con- 
stituted and  his  disobedience 
could  not  annul  the  prodigal's 
sonship. 

359-  SANCTUARY.— Philip 
Henry  used  to  say,  at  the  close 
of  his  Sabbath  work,  "  If  this 
be  not  heaven,  it  is  the  way  to 
it." 

360.    3  A  T  I  R  E.— A  satirical 


tongue  brings  its  owner  into 
constant  collision  with  the 
world.  As  Sterne  says,  "For 
every  ten  jokes,  thou  hast  got  a 
hundred  enemies.  Thou  wilt 
never  be  convinced  it  is  so,  till 
thou  hast  gone  on  and  raised  a 
swarm  of  wasps  about  thine  ears 
and  art  half  stung  to  death  by 
them." 

361.  SELF-EXAMINATION. 

—  When  we  are  sick  we  allow 
physicians  to  feel  our  pulse, 
whether  it  be  high  or  languid  ; 
and  when  we  are  tried  with 
affliction  it  is  time  to  feel  our 
pulse,  to  see  if  we  were  not 
going  into  a  high  fever,  and  do 
not  want  seme  salutary  purge. 

—  George  Whitejield. 

Persons  are  upon  the  brink 
of  Antinomianism  that  say, 
"  Away  with  your  legal  preach- 
ing." I  wonder  they  don't  say, 
"  Away  with  your  dials,  we 
know  what  o'clock  it  is  without 
marks."  Let  the  sun  shine,  the 
believer  can  see  whether  the 
sun  is  in  the  meridian  at  the 
sixth,  ninth,  or  twelfth  hour. 
O  that  there  might  be  great 
searching  of  hearts  \-~  Ibid. 

362.  SEEKING  praise. —Spur- 
geon  in  a  late  sermon  hits  off  a 
very  common  fault  noticeable 
among  Christian  workers  : 
*'  The  hen  in  the  farm-yard  has 
laid  an  t^z,  and  feels  so  proud 
of  the  achievement  that  she 
must  cackle  about  it  ;  every- 
body must  know  of  that  one 
poor  egg   till   all   the   country 
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round  resounds  with  the  news. 
It  is  so  with  some  professors  : 
their  work  must  be  published, 
orlhey  can  do  no  more.  'Here 
have  I,'  said  one,  '  been  teach- 
in  the  school  for  years,  and  no- 
body ever  thanked  me  for  it  ;  I 
believe  that  some  of  us  who  do 
the  most  are  the  least  noticed, 
and  what  a  shame  it  is  !'  But  if 
you  have  done  your  service  un- 
to the  Lord  you  should  not  talk 
so,  or  we  shall  suspect  you  of 
having  other  aims.  The  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  will  say,  *  I  do  not 
want  human  notice.  I  did  it  for 
the  Master  ;  He  noticed  me, 
and  I  am  content.  I  tried  to 
please  Him,  and  I  did  please 
Him,  and  therefore  I  ask  no 
more,  for  I  have  gained  my  end. 
I  seek  no  praise  of  men,  for  I 
fear  lest  the  breaih  of  human 
praise  should  tarnish  the  pure 
silver  of  my  service.'  " 

363.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
— Dominicus,  being  asked  at 
what  time  he  began  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher, answered,  "  When  I 
began  to  know  myself."  So  a 
man  never  begins  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian till  he  begins  to  know  him- 
self. The  main  exhortation  of 
Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  sages, 
was,  "Know  thyself."  And 
Plato  records  that  this  saying  of 
Chilo.  "Know  thyself."  was 
written  in  gold  upon  the  portal 
of  Apollo's  temple. —  Thomas 
Brooks. 

364.  SENECA  and  the  Bible. 
—•How  manv  are  unMrorthv  the 


light,  yet  the  day  dawns  ! — 
"  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  the  good." 

The  gods  sprinkle  the  earth 
with  showers  and  stir  the  sea 
with  wind  ;  they  confer  benefits 
on  those  who  recognize  them 
not.  — "  He  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust." 

To  honor  the  gods,  it  is 
enough  to  imitate  them. — "  Be 
ye  followers  (imitators)  of 
God." 

Words  must  be  sown  like 
seed,  which,  though  small,  in 
suitable  ground  unfold  strength 
and  expand  into  the  largest  in- 
crease. —  "Some  a  hundred- 
fold, some  sixiy-fold,"  etc. 

God  comes  to  men,  nay,  He 
comes  into  men.  No  good 
mind  is  holy  without  God. — 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you." 

365.  SELFISHNESS. —Self 
is  Dives  in  the  mansion,  clothed 
in  purple,  and  faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day.  The  cause  of 
Christ  is  Lazarus,  lying  at  his 
gate,  and  fed  only  with  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  his 
table. — John  Harris. 

366.  SERMONS,  rightly 
shaped. — When  the  clay  is  in 
the  bank,  it  matters  not  so  much 
who  treads  on  it ;  and  when  the 
clay  is  hardened  in  the  vase, 
it  may  press  close  upon  another 
vase  and  yet  keep  its  own 
shape  ;  but  when  the  clay  is 
just  setting,  and  the  shape  still 
soft,  theft  is  ths  time  to  guard 
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it  from  the  blows  and  pressures 
that  would  distort  it  forever. 
Be  sure  then  that  the  habits  and 
methodsof  your  opening  minis- 
try are,  first  of  all,  your  own. 
Let  no  respect,  however  pro- 
found or  merited,  for  any  hero 
of  the  pulpit,  make  you  submit 
to  him.  Let  your  own  nature 
freely  shape  its  own  ways. 
Only  be  sure  that  those  ways  do 
really  come  out  of  your  own 
nature,  and  not  merely  acciden- 
tal circumstances  of  your  first 
parish. 

367.  SERVICEABLENESS. 

— Some  men  have  qualities  that 
are  serviceable  to  others  but 
seem  useless  to  themselves,  like 
a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a 
house  which  informs  a  neigh- 
bor, but  is  not  seen  by  the  oc- 
cupant. 

368.  SEVEN. — A  sacred  num- 
ber, denoting  completeness  and 
also  periodicity,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  week.  Three  indicates 
divinity  ;  four,  humanity  ;  and 
their  sum,  the  divine  incarnate. 
Three  and  a  half  is,  like  other 
fractional  numbers,  suggestive 
of  incompleteness  and  disaster. 
Seven  is  also  linked  with  the 
idea  of  remission. 

369.  SHALLOW  ADMIR- 
ERS.—  They  are  like  idlers 
who  visit  the  sea-coast,  fill  their 
pockets  with  pebbles,  bright 
from  the  passing  wave,  and 
carry  them  off  with  rapture. 
After  a  short  examination  at 
home,  every  streak  seems  faint 


and  dull,  and  the  whole  context- 
ure coarse,  uneven,  and  gritty  ; 
first  one  is  thrown  away,  then 
another  ;  and  before  the  week's 
end  the  store  is  gone  of  things 
so  shining  and  wonderful. — 
Landor. 

370.  SILENCE.  —  It  would 
often  be  better  to  lose  a  pearl 
from  a  necklace  than  a  word 
from  the  tongue.  So  long  as 
you  keep  an  important  word  to 
yourself,  it  is  your  own.  Utter 
it,  and  from  that  moment  it  be- 
longs to  all  by  whom  it  has 
been  heard  ;  and  you  need  not 
wonder  that  they  treat  it  as 
their  property,  adding  to  or 
taking  from  it,  extending  or  ex- 
tenuating it  according  to  their 
pleasure.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  be  silent,  and 
to  keep  in  your  words. — Sai' 
ver. 

^yi-  Thomas  Aquinas,  when  a 
student  at  Paris,  received  from 
his  teacher  the  honorable  title 
of  Bos  imitus,  the  mute  ox. 

372.    SILENT    FORCES.— 

Workingmen  in  the  stone  quar- 
ries sometimes  find  a  very  hard 
kind  of  rock.  They  pick  little 
grooves  for  the  iron  wedges, 
and  then  with  great  sledge-ham- 
mers drive  and  drive  the  wedg- 
es into  the  flinty  rock.  And 
yet,  once  in  a  while,  they  fail 
to  divide  the  solid  mass.  The 
iron  wedges  and  the  sledges 
prove  useless,  and  the  workmen 
wonder  at  the  stubborn  rock. 
But  there  is  yet  another  way. 
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The  iron  wedges  are  removed 
from  the  narrow  grooves.  Then 
litile  wooden  wedges  of  a  very 
hard  fibre  are  selected.  Now 
you  begin  to  shake  your  heads 
and  thinly,  "  Well,  if  iron  wedg- 
es will  not  do,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  wooden  wedges  to  be 
used  successfully  ?"  Just  wait 
until  we  explain.  The  sharp, 
well-made  wooden  wedges  are 
first  put  into  water.  They  are 
then  inserted  in  the  grooves 
tightly  while  wet,  and  water  is 
kept  in  the  grooves,  and  no 
sledge  is  needed  lo  drive  them. 
They  would  break  under  the  se- 
vere blows  of  the  ponderous 
hammer.  But  the  workmen  just 
let  the  wet  wedges  alone.  They 
will  do  what  the  driven  iron 
failed  to  do.  How  so?  The 
damp  wood  swells.  The  par- 
ticles must  have  room  to  en- 
large. And  the  granite  heart 
of  the  rocks  cannot  withstand 
this  silent  influence.  In  a  little 
while  the  solid  rock  parts  from 
lop  to  bottom,  and  the  work- 
man's will  is  accomplished.  It 
is  so,  often,  in  other  things. 
What  noise  and  visible  effort 
fail  to  do,  some  quiet  pow- 
er, when  applied,  will  surely 
achieve.  Teachers  may  remem- 
ber this  fact  in  mechanics,  and 
manage  some  very  stubborn 
natures  by  the  application  of 
the  silent  forces.  The  iron  and 
the  sledge-hammers  often  fail  ; 
but  tears,  prayers,  and  a  pa- 
tient example  never  fail. — Al- 
exander  Clark. 


373.  SIN.  —  No  man,  says 
Trapp,  was  ever  kept  out  of 
heaven  for  his  confessed,  but 
many  are  for  their  suppressed 
misdeeds,  God  will  not  cover 
our  sin  till  after  we  have  uncov- 
ered it.  We  must  bring  sin  to 
confession,  or  sin  will  bring  us 
to  confusion. 

374,  SIN  alarms.  —  I  have 
heard  a  remarkable  story  of  a 
king  that  was  heavj'  and  sad 
and  wept,  which,  when  his 
brother  saw,  he  asked  why  he 
was  so  pensive.  "  Because," 
saith  he,  "  I  have  judged  others, 
and  now  I  must  be  judged  my- 
self," "And  why,"  saith  his 
brother,  "  do  you  so  take  on 
for  this?  It  will  haply  be  a 
long  time  ere  that  day  come, 
and,  besides,  that  is  but  a  slight 
matter  "  The  king  said  little 
to  it  for  the  present. 

Now,  it  was  a  custom  in  that 
country,  when  any  had  commit- 
ted treason,  there  was  a  trum- 
pet sounded  at  his  door  in  the 
night-time,  and  he  was  next  day 
brought  to  be  executed.  So 
the  king  commanded  a  trumpet 
to  be  sounded  at  his  brother's 
door  in  the  night-time,  Avho, 
awakening  out  of  his  sleep 
when  he  heard  it,  arose  and 
came,  quaking,  to  the  king. 
"  How  now,"  said  the  king, 
"  what  is  the  matter,  you  are 
so  affrighted?"  "I  am,"  said 
he,  "attached  of  treason,  and 
next  morning  I  shall  be  execut- 
ed."    "Why,"   said  the  king 
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again  to  him,  "are  you  so 
troubled  at  that,  knowing  that 
you  shall  be  judged  by  your 
brother,  and  for  a  matter  that 
your  conscience  tells  you  you 
are  clear  of?  How  much, 
therefore,  may  I  be  afraid,  see- 
ing that  God  shall  judge  me 
and  not  in  a  matter  that  my 
conscience  frees  me  of,  but  of 
that  whereof  I  am  guilty?''  — 
T.  Brooks. 

375-  SIN,  how  removed. — Dr. 
Todd  tells  of  an  old  painter 
who  painted  a  vast  mountain, 
and  a  man  swinging  a  pickaxe 
at  the  base,  saying,  "  Little  by 
little."  So,  he  says,  some  try 
to  get  rid  of  sin  by  trying  to 
remove  bad  habits  one  by  one, 
only  to  find  one  evil  supplant- 
ed by  another,  the  man  growing 
older  and  feebler  in  resistance, 
and  the  mountain  growing  up 
faster  than  he  can  dig  it  down. 
Sovereign  mercy  alone  avails. 

376.  SKEPTICISM.  —  The 
main  method  of  meeting  it 
must  be  not  an  argument  but 
a  MAN. — Brooks. 

377.  There  must  be  no  lines  of 
orthodoxy  inside  the  lines  of 
truth.  Call  any  man  a  Chris- 
tian who  is  following  Him. 
Denounce  no  error  as  fatal 
which  does  not  separate  a  soul 
from  Him. — Ibid. 

378.  "  A  burning  heart"  was  by 
Ambrose  made  the  symbol  of 
a  Christian  life.  So  long  as 
the    heart   of    real    religion    is 


watched,  there  is  little  peril 
from  other  souces.  Tradition 
tells  of  a  lamp  for  centuries 
kept  burning  night  and  day  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
in  an  ancient  Roman  palace, 
because  it  was  believed  that, 
should  the  vow  be  broken  by 
which  the  sacred  flame  was  lit, 
the  palace  and  the  estate  that 
belonged  to  it  would  pass  at 
once  and  forever  away  from  the 
possessor. 

379.  SLANDER.— It  is  said 
that  the  bee  which  has  stung  a 
person  dies  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  its  barb.  So  with 
slander.  The  stinger  is  most 
likely  to  die,  and  the  victim 
may  live.  The  wound  is  less 
dangerous  than  the  rebound. 

380.  S  M  O  K  E.— Flame  rarely 
begins  without  smoke,  and 
oftentimes,  as  Lange  suggests, 
acts  of  moral  defence  are  in- 
troduced by  deeds  of  fanati- 
cism, as  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  So,  in  other  discov- 
eries of  truth,  smoke  precedes 
fire,  doubt  and  darkness  before 
the  clear,  burning  light  of 
knowledge. 

381.  SNAP  wanted.  —  That 
prince  of  good  painters,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  once  was 
invited  to  pass  judgment  upon 
a  picture.  He  wished  to  praise, 
and  looked  it  over  carefully  and 
kindly.  "  Capital  composition, 
correct  drawing,  color,  tone, 
lights  and  shadows  excellent  ; 
but  it  wants— ///f?^.' "  snapping 
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his  finger.  Wanting  that  subtle, 
nameless  element  of  a  good 
picture  it  wanted  everything. 
There  are  men  who  are  talented, 
educated,  accomplished,  and 
well-disposed,  but  they  have  no 
snap,  and  never  rise  above  dull 
insipidity. — Spare  Hours. 

382.    SOMNAMBULISTS.— 

Dr.  South  says  that  godless 
men  are  not  only  sleepers  but 
somnambulists.  "Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest  !"  may  be  said  to 
men  of  great  physical  and  in- 
tellectual activity.  They  walk 
and  still  sleep  ;  they  speak 
though  still  they  sleep  ;  with 
open  eyes  they  sleep  ;  in  view 
of  the  Gospel  they  have  eyes 
and  see  not,  ears  have  they  but 
they  hear  not.  They  see  what 
is  not,  and  do  not  see  what  is  ; 
things  far  off  seem  near  to 
them,  things  near  seem  far  off. 
While  they  walk  as  wakeful 
men  their  steps  are  not  directed 
by  the  reality  of  things.  —Sttiart 
Robinson. 

383  SORROW.— The  learners 
in  that  often  sad,  but  blessed 
school,  even  though  sitting  sol- 
itary, with  pale  faces,  nerveless 
limbs,  and  tears  in  their  eyes, 
will  find  rest  flowing  in,  not  in 
violent  floods,  but  as  the  dawn 
trembles  into  the  sky,  by  grad- 
ual and  almost  imperceptible 
increments  and  risings  of  the 
light.  Gradually,  but  steadily, 
a  tranquil  faith  sets  up  its  un- 
seen pillars  of  power  beneath 
and  within  those  hanging  heads 


and  feeble  knees,  till  the  whole 
body  of  character  is  built  up, 
by  this  edifying  submission,  a 
spiritual  house. — Bishop  Hun- 
tington. 

384.  SOULS.— The  winner  of  the 
crown  is  he  who  is  the  "  winner 
of  souls." — Cuyler. 

We  have  no  unit,  some  one 
has  said,  by  which  we  can  meas- 
ure the  duration  of  a  soul's  life 
hereafter.  A  line  of  figures 
encircling  the  globe  multiplied 
by  another  representing  the 
atoms  that  make  the  globe,  and 
that  by  the  number  of  the  un- 
counted stars,  *'  would  express 
only  an  unrecognizable  fraction 
of  the  years  allotted  to  the  hu- 
man soul." 

385.  SOUL  and  God.— Just  as 
a  river,  composed  of  water 
from  the  sea,  yet  distinct  from 
it,  finding  itself  away  from  its 
original,  endeavors  in  various 
ways  to  reach  the  ocean,  which, 
having  done,  it  loses  and  mixes 
itself  with  it  —  so  the  soul,  be- 
cause God  is  its  final  end, 
can  incessantly  pour  itself  into 
Him  as  into  its  goal  and  centre, 
to  be  there  mingled  and  trans- 
formed.— Madaiue  Guyon. 

386.  SPONTANEITY.— As 

the  sun  does  not  wait  for 
prayers  that  he  may  rise,  but 
shines  at  once  and  is  greeted 
by  all,  so  neither  wait  thou  for 
applause,  shouts,  and  eulogies 
that  thou  mayest  do  well,  but 
be  a  spontaneous    benefactor. 
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and  thou  shalt  be  beloved  like 

the  sun. — Epict  tus. 

387.  SUMMER.— To  many  the 
summer  season  is  "  the  Ther- 
mopylae that  tests  their  courage 
and  endurance.  It  takes  more 
grace  to  be  an  earnest  and  use- 
ful Christian  in  summer  than 
in  any  other  season.  Whether 
you  stay  in  town  or  seek  the 
farm-house  or  sea-shore  or  the 
mountains,  be  faithful  in  prayer 
and  Christian  ordinances.  He 
who  throws  away  two  months 
of  life,  wastes  that  for  which 
many  a  dying  sinner  would 
have  been  willing  to  give  all 
his  worldly  possessions  when 
he  found  that  the  harvest  was 
passed  and  the  summer  was 
ended  \ — Talmage. 

388.  STUDY.— Thomas  Arnold 
says  that  a  preacher's  mind 
should  resemble  a  lake  fed  by 
running  streams,  never  stag- 
nant, but  ever  getting  fresh 
materials.  When  a  man  ceases 
to  learn  he  becomes  unfit  to 
teach. 

389.  SUCCOR.— Seneca  says 
that  succor  to  one  who  is  falling 
is  a  greater  service  than  aid  to 
one  who  has  fallen.  "  Pluris 
est  labantem  sustinere  quam 
lapsicm  erigere^  The  gospel 
does  both.  It  not  only  raises 
the  crushed,  but  fortifies  and 
sustains  the  faint.  *'  When  I 
said  my  foot  slippeth,  thy  mer- 
cy, O  Lord,  held  me  up."  (Ps. 
94  :  l8.)  The  speed  seems 
indicated  in  the  word  itself,  as 


if  one  sprang  to  catch  the  faint- 
ing one,  standing  between  him 
and  harm  ;  sub,  under,  curro,  I 
run. 

390.  SYMBOLS.— At  every 
Jewish  marriage  a  glass  is  bro- 
ken ;  at  every  feast,  space  for 
one  dish  is  left  empty,  and  in 
building  a  house  a  portion  of 
the  wall,  a  yard  in  breadth,  is 
left  unplastered.  "  By  this," 
says  Tholuck,  "they  signify 
that  sorrow  for  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  felt  along  with 
every  joy."  They  thus,  by 
these  memorial  symbols,  illus- 
trate the  text,  "  If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem  1  let  my 
right  hand,"  etc. 

391.  SYMPATHY. 

"  Like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea. 
Brightening   the   storm    it    cannot 
calm," 

so  sympathy  softens  a  sorrow 
it  has  not  power  to  remove. 

392.  TALK. — Few  men  suspect 
how  much  mere  talk  fritters 
away  spiritual  energy  ;  that 
which  should  be  spent  in  ac- 
tion, spends  itself  in  words. 
The  fiuent  boaster  is  not  the 
man  who  is  steadiest  beforp. 
the  enemy.  Loud  utterance  of 
virtuous  indignation  against 
evil  from  the  platform,  or  in  the 
drawing-room,  is  wasted,  taken 
away  from  the  work  of  coping 
with  evil  ;  the  man  has  so  much 
less  left.  And  hence  he  who 
restrains  that  love  of  talk  lays 
up  a  fund  of  spiritual  strength, 
— Roher!son, 
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393.  TEMPTATION.  —  You   5 

may  shake  or  push  the  mag- 
netic needle  from  its  position, 
but  it  returns  to  it  the  moment 
you  leave  it  to  itself.  In  the 
like  manner,  believers  may  fall 
into  sin,  and  deviate  from  the 
line  of  duty  ;  but  no  sooner 
have  they  leisure  for  reflection, 
than  they  endeavor  to  amend 
and  resume  a  life  of  godliness. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wicked 
watch  for  opportunities  to  do 
evil,  and  yield  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  devil  and  the  world. 
— Scriver. 

394.  THEOLOGY.-Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Board,  told  of  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  Dean 
Stanley,  as  usual  quite  unintel- 
ligible on  account  of  penman- 
ship, which  a  visitor  brought. 
It  seemed  to  say  that  the  bearer 
was  a  *'  devout  heliotype." 

It  turned  out  afterward  that 
the  word  should  have  been  read 
"theologian."  Now,  undoubt- 
edly, said  Dr.  S.,  every  theo- 
logian should  be  in  a  supreme 
sense  a  heliotype,  and  this 
American  Board  ought  to  be  a 
grand  heliotype  for  the  world, 
showing  in  all  its  work  the  glo- 
rious radiance  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  nations  that  have 
been  sitting  in  darkness.  The 
question  for  us  is  whether  our 
hearts  are  like  the  sensitive 
plate  on  which  the  flash  of  the 
sun  is  to  leave  the  image  which 
we  are  to  reflect  throughout  the 
world. 


395.  THEOLOGY,   degraded 

— She  was  once  the  queen  of 
the  sciences,  says  President 
Woods,  and  wore  the  stamp  of 
divinity,  filling  her  odorous 
lamp  at  the  very  fountain  of 
light.  But  when  she  lost  her 
queenly  insignia  she  went  forth 
into  the  dark  a  foolish  virgin, 
impelled  to  say  toher  sister  sci- 
ences, "Give  me  of  your  oil,  for 
my  lamp  has  gone  out." 

396.  THE  TONGUE.— Bad 
lungs  and  evil  tongues  have 
caused  the  death  of  many. — 
Jledinger. 

397.  The  tongue  of  a  Christian  is 
ruled  only  with  the  bridle  of 
faith  and  love. — Luther. 

398.  Who  knows  not  how  to  gov- 
ern his  tongue  is  like  a  passen- 
ger on  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
in  the  open  sea,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  storm. — Quesnel. 

399.  THE     LORD     is    "thy 

keeper,"  but  not  thy  jailer. 
His  keeping  is  not  confinement, 
but  protection.  When  you  com- 
mit your  ways  to  Him,  He 
does  not  abridge  your  liberty  ; 
He  only  defends  you  against 
the  evil. 

400.  THE  WEATHER  affect- 
ing the  judgment.  ^ — As  Dr. 
Bushnell  came  out  of  church  one 
dreary,  drizzly  Sunday  his  wife 
said  to  him,  "You  had  better 
burn  that  sermon,  it  is  not 
worth  repeating. "  He  replied, 
"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  it 
is  up  to  my  average."     A  year 
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or  two  after,  he  says,  the  same 
sermon  was  preached  on  a 
bright,  cheery  May  day.  Com- 
ing out  of  church  his  wife,  not 
dreaming  that  she  had  ever 
heard  it  before,  whispered  to 
him,  "  I  would  mark  that  ser- 
mon to  preach  on  exchange — ^it 
is  better  than  common." 

401.  THRALDOM  OF  SIN. 
— St.  Ambrose  reports  of  one 
Theotimus.  that  having  a  dis- 
ease upon  his  body,  the  physi- 
cian told  him  that,  except  he  did 
abstain  from  intemperance  and 
uncleanliness,  he  would  lose 
his  eyes.  His  heart  was  so 
desperately  set  upon  his  sins, 
that  he  cried  out,  "  Then  fare- 
well, sweet  light."— ////Aj  of 
Gold. 

402.  TIME. — It  is,  says  Rob- 
ertson, a  swift,  gliding  river, 
swallowing  up  the  ages  in  its 
deep,  final  plunge  like  a  cata- 
ract. Let  a  man  feel  this  and 
unworldliness  will  be  the  native 
atmosphere  he  breathes. 

403.  The  Egyptians  were  wont  to 
draw  time  vvith  three  heads : 
first,  that  of  a  greedy  wolf  gap- 
ing for  time  past,  because  it 
hath  ravenously  devoured  the 
memory  of  so  many  things  past 
recalling.  The  second  was  a 
crowned  lion,  roaring  for  time 
present,  because  it  hath  the 
principality  of  all  actions  for 
which  it  calls  aloud.  The  third 
was  a  deceitful  dog,  fawning  for 
lime  to  come,  because  it  feeds 
some  men  with  many  flattering 


hopes,   to   their   eternal   undo- 
ing.—  T.  Brooks. 

404.  TITLE  S.— The  English 
preacher,  William  Huntington, 
said  that  he  could  not  get  M.  A. 
for  want  of  learning,  or  D.D. 
for  want  of  cash— ;^  14  being 
required — and  so  he  took  S.S. 
— Sinner  Saved. 

405.  TEMPERANC  E.— 

A  quaint  writer  says  that  absti- 
nence is  the  nurse  of  health, 
but  gluttons  dig  their  own 
graves  with  their  teeth. 

406.  TENDERNESS.— It  is 
said  that  Trajan,  the  Roman 
emperor,  tore  his  robe  to 
stanch  and  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  a  bleeding  soldier  ;  but  this 
act  was  a  feeble  expression  of 
sympathy  compared  with  the 
boundless  love  of  Him  *'  by 
whose  stripes  we  are  healed." 
The  Persians  have  a  proverb 
that  when  the  orphans  call,  the 
throne  of  the  Deiiy  rocks. 
"  Like  as  a  father  piiieth  his 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitiglh 
them  that  fear  Him." 

407.  TEXTS,  historiG.— A 
pastor,  visiting  an  aged,  bed- 
ridden invalid,  found  in  her 
Testament  the  letters  P  and  T, 
and  asking  their  meaning.  'Oh, 
that  letter  P  means  precious, 
and  T  P  means  tried  and 
proved.''  Augustine  was  con- 
verted by  Romans  13:  11-14. 
and  Covvper  by  Romans  3  :  24, 
and  Matthew    Henry  by  Ps^lin 

51 ;  I/- 
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408.  TRANSPARENCY  of 

character. — What  Goeihe  says 
of  Shakespeare's  characters 
should  be  truthfully  said  of  all 
pure-minded  souls,  they  are 
**  like  a  crystal  dial-plate  which 
lets  men  see  all  the  machinery 
within." 

409.  TRAVEL.— Society,  like 
a  faded  silk,  must  be  viewed 
in  all  situations,  or  its  colors 
will  deceive  us.  Goldsmith 
observed  that  one  man  who 
travels  through  Europe  on 
foot,  and  who,  like  Scriblerus, 
makes  his  legs  his  compasses, 
and  another  who  is  whisked  in 
a  chaise  and  four,  will  form 
very  different  conclusions  at 
the  end  of  their  journey. — 
Lacon. 

410.  TRIALS.— A  skilful  phy- 
sician, says  Whitefield,  knows 
when  to  use  a  salve  and  when 
a  caustic,  when  a  lenitive  and 
when  a  cjrrosive.  So  God 
sends  afflictions.  As  masters 
do  with  scholars,  so  does  He 
with  us — -when  one  lesson  is 
learned.  He  turns  over  a  new 
leaf  for  us.  All  ends  well,  as 
Virgil  makes  his  hero  say  : 
fiabit  deus  his  qttoque  fineui.'' 

411.  TRIBULATION. —  As 

frankincense,  when  put  in  the 
fire,  giveth  the  greater  per- 
fume ;  as  spice,  if  it  be  beaten, 
smelleth  the  sweeter  ;  as  the 
earth,  when  it  is  torn  up  by  the 
plough,  becometh  more  fruit- 
-  ful  ;  the  seed  in  the  ground  after 
frost    and    snow    and     winter 


storms,  springeth  the  ranker ; 
the  nigher  the  vine  is  pruned  to 
the  stock,  the  greater  grape  it 
yieldeth  ;  the  grape,  when  it  is 
most  pressed  and  beaten,  mak- 
eih  the  sweetest  wine  ;  linen, 
when  it  is  washed,  wrung,  and 
beaten,  is  so  made  fairer  and 
whiter — even  so  the  children  of 
God  receive  great  benefit  by 
tribulation  ;  for  by  it  God 
washeth  and  cleanseth,  school- 
eth  and  nurtureth  them,  that  so 
they  may  enter  into  their  rest. 
—  Caxvdray. 

412.  TROUBLE,  an  apothe- 
cary.—It  mixes  bitter  draughts, 
bitter  and  sour  and  nauseous.  It 
puts  up  many  heavy  packs,  and 
ycu  must  carry  some  of  them. 
There  is  no  sandal  so  thick  and 
well  adjusted  but  some  thorn 
will  strike  through  it.  There 
is  no  sound  so  sweet  but  the 
undertaker's  screwdriver  grates 
through  it.  In  this  swift  shut- 
tle of  the  heart  some  of 
the  threads  must  break. —  Tal- 
mage. 

413.  TRUTH.- Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  said  that  he  preferred 
to  endure  the  wounds  which 
envy  inflicts  on  progress,  than 
to  go  on  sleepily  in  the  safe 
and  easy  ways  of  ancient  error. 

414.  TRUTH,  and  error. — Into 
a  field,  in  the  south  of  England, 
a  refuse  millstone  was  thrown, 
Up  through  the  hole  in  the 
centre  shot  an  oak  ;  it  grew  till 
it  filled  the  hole  and  raised  the 
stone  with  it  eorne  inches  from 
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the  ground.  The  problem  was 
whether  the  stone  would  burst 
asunder,  or  the  tree  would  die. 
At  length,  in  a  storm  which 
tried  every  fibre  of  the  trunk, 
the  stone  gave  away  and  the 
oak  lived. — C.  L.  GoodelL 

415.  Truth  is  like  a  cube,  many 
sided,  and  we  should  never  be 
so  tenacious  of  the  aspect  of 
it  which  is  familiar  to  us  as  not 
to  be  ready  to  come  round  and 
view  it  under  another  man's 
aspect. — Goiilbitrn. 

416.  TWO     HYMNS. —  Dean 

Alford  says  that  the  two  hymns 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  are 
the  Hymn  of  Faith,  Hebrews 
II,  and  the  Hymn  of  Love,  i 
Cor,  13,  both  making  the 
highest  fiights  of  impassioned 
rhetoric. 

417.  TYRANNY    OF  SIN.— 

Vitellius,  who  had  been  em- 
peror of  all  the  world,  was  driv- 
en through  the  streets  of  Rome 
stark  naked,  and  thrown  into 
the  river  Tiber.  Andronicus, 
the  emperor,  for  his  cruelty 
toward  his  people,  was  by  them 
at  last  shamefully  deposed, 
and,  after  many  contumelies, 
hanged  up  by  the  heels. 
Ptolemy  was  put  on  a  cross, 
Bajazet  in  an  iron  cage,  Phocas 
broken  on  the  wheel,  Lycaon 
cast  to  the  dogs,  as  well  as 
Jezebel,  Attalus  thrust  into  a 
forge.  King  Gath  into  a  beer- 
barrel.  But  none  of  those 
that  tamed  these  tyrants,  that 
brought    down     these    mighty 


Nimrods,  have  been  able  to 
tame  the  tyrant  sins — the  lusts 
that  have  been  in  their  own 
bosoms.  Many  a  man  hath 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  down 
worldly  tyrants,  who,  notwith- 
standing, hath  died  forever  by 
the  hand  of  a  tyrant  within. — 
T.  Biooks. 

418.  UNBELIEF  craves  truth. 

— "  That  men  cannot  do  7uith' 
out  Christianity  is  shown  by  the 
certainty  with  which  the  pre- 
dominance of  an  all-denying 
unbelief  does  but  call  forth  a 
keener  craving  for  belief."  — 
Alatthe-v  Arnold. 

419.  UNFAITHFULNESS. 

— How  just  it  is  with  God  to 
reserve  the  dregs  of  His  wrath 
for  them  who  reserve  the  dregs 
of  their  time  for  Him  !  How 
can  a  husband  embrace  that 
wife  in  her  old  age  who  hath 
spent  all  the  time  of  her  youth 
in  following  after  strangers  ? 
Will  any  man  receive  such  into 
his  service,  who  have  all  their 
days  served  his  enemies,  and 
received  such  wounds,  blows, 
and  bruises,  that  render  them 
unfit  for  his  service?  —  Apples 
of  Gold. 

420.  UNITY  sacrificed.  —  A 

certain  shop  in  England  dis- 
plays the  sign,  "Tea,  Tar, 
Testaments,  and  Treacle  sold 
here  !"  An  English  critic  says 
that  this  is  a  suggestive  caption 
for  certain  kinds  of  preaching 
he  has  recently  heard — a  hodge- 
podge which  he  does  not  relish. 
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421.  UNREST.— Studious  men, 
wlio  look  so  quiet,  are  the  most 
restless  men  in  existence. — 
Laiidor. 

422.  Modesty  is  the  bridesmaid 
of  Concord.  She  not  only 
hangs  her  garland  on  the  door 
of  the  nuptial  chamber,  but  she 
strews  with  refreshing  herbs 
the  whole  apartment  of  every- 
day life. — Ibid. 

423.  VALUE    OF   MAN.— 

Every  man  is  worth  just  so 
much  as  the  things  are  worth 
about  which  he  busies  himself, 
— Epictetus. 

424.  VARIETY,  in  truth.— 
The  Bible  is  an  arsenal.  The 
use  of  all  its  weapons  should 
be  learned.  It  is  an  orchard. 
One  should  not  confine  him- 
self to  one  fruit.  The  ram- 
bling, desultory  reading  of  the 
Word  is  not  wise.  A  sym- 
metrical growth  needs  a  sys- 
tematic use  of  its  manifold 
variety  of  material  shown  in  as 
marvellous  unity  of  aim. 

425.  VENTILATION,  needed. 

■ — "  In  some  churches,"  says 
a  Brooklyn  pastor,  "  the  air  is 
an  atmospheric  hash  of  what 
was  left  over  last  Sunday. " 

A  Boston  pastor  said, 
*'  Brethren,  I  really  believe 
that  if  I  were  preaching  in  a 
barrel,  you'd  put  the  bung  in." 

The  devil,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  is  "  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air  !"  The  great- 
est fear  of  some  sextons  is  the 
atmosphere. 


426.  VENERATION.— When 

in  a  European  cathedral,  Mr. 
Beecher  was  once  addressed 
by  a  stranger  as  an  American. 
Asking  him  how  he  knew  Mr. 
B.  to  be  an  American,  he  said 
that  Americans  carried  them- 
selves as  if  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
without  that  reserve  and  respect 
to  usages  which  characterize 
foreign-bred  people.  Says  Mr. 
B. :  "  The  right  development 
of  veneration  is  so  much  neg- 
lected in  American  families, 
that  persons  brought  up  in  this 
country  are  known  the  world 
over." 

427  VICE,  seductive.— When 
the  Inquisition  at  Madrid  was 
destroyed  by  Napoleon,  there 
was  found  the  image  of  a  beauti- 
ful virgin  of  perfect  workman- 
ship. The  proportions  were 
correct  and  beauty  rested  on 
each  chiselled  feature.  This 
was  an  instrument  of  torture. 
The  victim  was  commanded  to 
gc  up  and  embrace  the  virgin. 
As  he  placed  his  bosorn  against 
the  cold  bosom  of  the  statue, 
and  his  lips  against  the  coid 
lips  of  the  marble,  a  spring 
was  touched,  and  the  arms  of  the 
virgin,  filled  with  sharp  dag- 
gers, encnciea  tne  sutlerer,  cut- 
ting and  mangling  him  in  a  hor- 
rid manner  and  destroying  his 
life.— Z>.  C.  Eddy. 

428.  VICTORY  through 
death. — True  Christian  life  is 
like  the  march  of  a  conquering 
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army  into  a  fortress  which  has 
been  breached  ;  men  fall  by 
hundreds  in  the  ditch.  Was 
their  fall  a  failure?  Nay,  for 
their  bodies  bridge  over  the 
hollow,  and  over  them  the  rest 
pass  on  to  victory.  We  are 
treading  to-daj'  on  a  bridge  of 
maityrs.  The  suffering  was 
theirs,  the  victory  ours. 

429.  VIRTUE. —  A  soul  that 
dwells  with  virtue  is  like  a 
perennial  fountain,  pure,  lim- 
pid, refreshing,  serviceable  and 
rich. — Epictetus. 

430.  A  life  entangled  with  acci- 
dent is  like  a  wintry  torrent, 
turbulent,  foul  with  mud,  im- 
passable, tyrannous,  loud,  and 
brief. — Ibid. 

431.  Lord  Bacon  says  that  as 
precious  odors  are  exhaled  by 
crushing,  so  adversity  discovers 
virtue,  while  prosperity  discov- 
ers vice.  Of  virtue  no  one  can 
rob  us,  for  as  Bias  said,  so  the 
inwardly  rich  in  virtue  may  say, 
Omnia  mea  mecutn  porto^  "  All 
with  me  I  bear." 

432.  VOICE,  of  God. —A  travel- 
ler who  tarried  several  days  at 
Antwerp,  near  the  tower  chime 
of  bells,  heard  them  every 
quarter  hour  ring  as  sweetly 
as  if  they  were  ihe  breath  of 
angels.  But  when  the  full 
hour  was  tolled  out  with  iron 
tongue,  deep  and  heavy, 
solemnity  was  added  to  the 
sweetness.     So,  he  thought,   to 


God's  continual  and  persuasive 
voice  of  loving  entreaty  is 
often  added  the  solemn  em- 
phasis of  the  query,  "  How 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation?"  Life's 
weights  are  running  down. 
The  music  of  mercy  will  soon 
cease  which  says,  "  Now  is  the 
accepted  time,"  and  the  final 
knell  will  sound  the  ended 
eleventh  hour. 

433.  WALKING  with  God.— 
I  am  told  that  men  going 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
will  find  an  Indian  trail  where 
there  is  only  one  footprint,  as 
if  only  one  man  had  gone  over 
the  mountains.  The  chief  goes 
before,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  follow  him  and  put  their 
feet  into  his  footsteps.  That 
is  what  our  Chief  wants  us  to 
do.  He  has  passed  through  to 
the  heavens  and  wants  us  to 
follow.  — Moody. 

434.  WATCH,     and     pray.  — 

The  sentinel  picketed  to  watch 
the  enemy  does  his  duty  by 
giving  the  alarm  if  the  enemy 
approaches,  not  by  advancing 
single-handed  to  the  conflict. 
So  the  duty  of  a  Christian, 
watchfully  discerning  the  ap- 
proach of  temptation,  is  to  con- 
vey the  case  to  God.  It  is 
foolhardiness  to  adventure  into 
the  combat  unsent  and  unpro- 
vided for. — Budingiofi. 

435-  -A-  good  man  ought  to  watch 
and  pray  that  he  enter  not  into 
temptation.     If   prevention     is 
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better  than  cure,  precaution  is 
better  than  power. — Guthrie. 

436.  WAYSIDE  SEED. —  A 

ticket  was  once  dropped  in  the 
street  by  a  Sunday  -  school 
scholar.  A  lady  passing  that 
way  in  her  carriage,  and,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  treasury  note 
or  a  small  bill,  such  as  we  then 
used  for  change,  ordered  her 
servant  to  bring  it  to  her.  He 
did  so,  when,  lo  !  instead  of  its 
representing  a  small  amount  of 
earthly  treasure,  she  found  the 
following  words  :  '*  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?"  The  Isquiry  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  her 
mind,  and  in  vain  did  she  at- 
tempt to  banish  it  ;  in  vain  she 
sought  the  circles  of  folly  and 
dissipation  ;  the  thought  still 
pressed  upon  her  mind,  "  What 
shall  it  profit  ?"  nor  did  she 
find  rest  till  brought  to  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  God's  word  ''  shall 
not  return  void." 

437.  WORDS  and  swords.— 
Only  a  leiter  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  these  words,  and 
some  one  adds  that  there  is 
often  as  little  difference  in  the 

•  reality. 

438.  Slanderers  are  compared  to 
flies,  which  prefer  to  light  upon 
one's  sores  rather  than  upon 
the  healthy  parts.  Lord  Bacon 
says  that  as  birds  peck  at  the 
best  fruits,  so  the  worthiest  per- 
sons often  are  most  severely 
abused. 


439.  WORD  of  God. —  It  re- 
sembles a  sun-dial,  which  is 
perfect  and  complete,  graven 
with  all  the  hours,  having  a 
gnomon  which  casts  an  exact 
shadow.  But  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  sun-dial's  use- 
fulness is  light.  So  the  Psalm- 
ist exclaims,*' Oh  send  out  Thy 
Light  and  Thy  Truth,  that  they 
may  lead  me." — Goulburn. 

440.WORLDLINESS.-When 

the  moon  is  fullest,  it  is  farthest 
from  the  sun  ;  so  the  more  men 
have  of  the  world,  the  farther, 
commonly,  they  are  from  God  ; 
and  this  the  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  made  good.  Many  have 
ventured  life  and  limb  and 
many  a  better  thing  to  gain  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  yet, 
after  all,  they  have  got  nothing 
at  all.  Achan's  golden  wedge 
proved  a  wedge  to  cleave  him  ; 
and  his  garment  a  garment  to 
shroud  him. —  Thomas  Brooks. 

441.  When  Napoleon  I.  invaded 
Egypt,  he  encountered  a  force 
ensconced  in  a  mud  fort  that 
effectually  defied  all  his  efforts  to 
reduce  it.  If  it  had  been  built  of 
rock,  he  could  have  blown  it  up 
with  powder,  or  shivered  it 
with  artillery  ;  if  it  had  been  of 
wood,  he  could  have  fired  it 
with  a  rocket  ;  but  it  was  a 
huge  mass  of  mud,  in  which  his 
iron  missiles  stuck  fast,  and 
rather  increased  than  diminish- 
ed its  power  of  resistance.  He 
therefore  left  the  place  in  de- 
spair, and   turned  his  attention 
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to  more  practical  operations. 
Now  what  this  mud  fort  was  to 
the  French  soldiery,  a  cold, 
dead  church  is  to  the  world  of 
ungodly  men.  They  are  effect- 
ually protected  behind  this 
mass  of  carnality,  and  utterly 
defy  all  the  moral  artillery  of 
the  gospel.  The  heavenly  mis- 
siles stick  fast  in  this  interven- 
ing obstacle,  and  never  reach 
their  mark. — Christian  Index. 

442.  WORK.— You  cannot  cal- 
culate how  much  corroding  dust 
is  kept  off,  how  much  of  dis- 
consolate, dull  desponding  is 
thus  hindered.  Not  the  jewel- 
ler's mercurial  polish,  but  daily 
use  keeps  your  silver  pencil 
from  tarnishing. 

443.  WORSHIP,  in  giving.— 
*'  None  shall  come  before  me 
empty."  The  poor  man  not  de- 
prived of  worship.  He  may 
bring  his  turtle  doves,  or  if 
nothing  else  his  little  portion  of 
fiour.wine,  new  corn,  or  sprink- 
ling of  salt.  The  poorest  must 
not  come  empty.  —  Todd. 

444.  WRATH,  with  love.— 
Wrath  and  threatening  are  in- 
variably mingled  with  the  love  ; 
and  in  the  utmost  solitudes  of 
nature  the  existence  of  hell 
seems  to  me  as  legibly  declar- 
ed by  a  thousand  spiritual  ut- 
terances as  that  of  heaven.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  dwell  with 
thankfulness  on  the  unfolding 
of  the  flower,  and  the  falling  of 
the  dew,  and  the  sleep  of  the 
green    fields    in    the  sunshine  ; 


but  the  blasted  trunk,  the  bar- 
ren rock,  the  moaning  of  the 
bleak  winds,  the  roar  of  the 
black,  perilous  v/hirlpuols  of 
the  mountain  streams,  the  sol- 
emn solitudes  of  moors  and 
seas,  the  continual  fading  of  all 
beauty  i.ilo  darkness,  and  of  all 
strength  into  dust — have  these 
no  language  for  us  ?  The  good 
succeeds  10  the  evil  as  day  suc- 
ceeds the  night,  but  so  also  the 
evil  to  the  good.  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  birth  and  death,  light  and 
darkness,  heaven  and  hell,  di- 
vide the  existence  of  man  and 
his  futurity. — Ruskin. 

445.  WRONG,  remembered.— 
The  Hermit  of  Clovernook 
speaks  of  "the  demon  of  the 
bed"  that  in  sleepless  hours  re- 
calls to  memory,  deeds,  like 
"scurvy  gaol-birds  "  that  dis- 
gust and  appall,  and  vague 
fears 

"  Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creak- 
ing doors, 

Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted 
house, 

That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the 
walls," 

446.  Carlyle  pictures  the  grief 
of  the  Crown  Prince  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Frederick 
William  II.,  a  harsh,  despotic 
man,  yet  seen  "  in  the  moon- 
light of  memory  to  be  all  in 
the  right,  we  all  in  the  wrong." 

447.  When  Death,  the  great  Rec- 
onciler, has  come,  it  is  never 
our  tenderness  that  we  repent 
of,  but  our  severity. — Charlotte 
Bronte. 
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448.  Crabbe,  speaking  of  the 
compunctions  felt  for  our  im- 
patience toward  those  of  whom 
death  has  robbed  us,  says, 

"  Virtues     neglected     once,    adored 
become, 
And    graces   slighted,  blossom    on 
the  tomb." 

449.  YEARNINGS.— The  soul 
of  man,  says  Chapin,  in  its 
yearnings  for  God  is  like  the 
sea-shell,  moaning  for  the  ocean 
to  which  it  belongs. 


450.  ZEAL. — Be  in  earnest.  We 
do  not  like  fanaticism  in  any- 
thing, but  if  we  must  have  it  at 
all,  let  us  have  the  fanaticism 
of  religion  rather  than  that  of 
worldliness.  The  most  fanati- 
cal man  is  he  that  buries  his 
soul  up  in  bullion,  grovels  in 
the  earth,  and  lives  like  a  bar- 
nacle on  this  planet,  without 
recognizing  anything  belter. — 
E.  H.  Chapin. 
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